“  ART  OF  THE  DEAL  CHAMPIONING  WOMEN  COSTS,  PAYOFFS 

Starting  this  week,  negotiations  expert  Joe  Auer  Fewer  women  are  opting  for  IT  careers;  meet  some  who  are  Use  the  Net  to  reduce  costs  per  hire.  Page  44.  How  Uncle  Sam 

offers  advice  on  getting  the  best  IT  contract.  Page  55  trying  to  change  that  and  nine  who  made  it  to  the  top.  Page  46  determines  the  work  -  and  pay  -  contractors  can  get.  Page  54 
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Early  adopters  struggle  to  achieve  ROI 

BY  CRAIO  STEDMAN 

Finally,  a-dec  inc.  is  starting  to  pull  ben¬ 
efits  out  of  its  ERP  system.  But  the  dental 
equipment  maker  first  had  to  endure 
more  than  a  year  of  chaos  and  canceled 
orders.  After  turning  on  Baan  Co.’s  appli¬ 
cation  suite  early  in  1997,  A-dec  fell  behind  on  pro¬ 
cessing  orders,  building  products  and  then  shipping 
the  goods  to  dealers.  Even  some  of  its  most  loyal 

ERP  Pioneers,  page  24 


COBOL  CODERS 
MISS  BIG  PAYDAY 


Year  2000  crisis  was  supposed  to  lead  to 

$100,000  jobs,  but  just  try  to  find  them  now 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 
AND  JULIA  KING 

1999  was  expected  to  be  the 
year  of  the  $100,000-per-year 
Cobol  programmer,  thanks  to 
pent-up  year  2000  demand. 
That’s  what  experts  and  ana¬ 
lysts  had  predict¬ 
ed  and  Computer- 
world  had  report¬ 
ed.  But  just  try 
finding  a  company 
that’s  actually  pay¬ 
ing  these  workers 
six-figure  salaries. 

“The  year  of  the 
$100,000  Cobol 
programmer  went 
the  same  way  as 
predictions  that  it 
would  cost  $3.50 
per  line  of  code” 
to  fix  year  2000 
problems,  said 
Howard  Rubin,  a 
research  fellow  at  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

In  reality,  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  are  earning  between 
$45,000  and  $50,000  annually, 
according  to  Rubin’s  salary  re- 


Flood  of  IT  initiatives 
requires  strict  oversight 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Now  that  year  2000  work  is 
winding  down  at  Clark  Refin¬ 
ing  &  Marketing  in  St.  Louis, 
CIO  Jeff  Chasney  finally  has 
the  time  and  money  to  start  in 
on  the  backlog  of  IT  projects 
that  earlier  were  forced  to  the 
back  burner. 

What  he  doesn’t  have  is 
enough  skilled  project  man- 


search.  Programmer/analysts 
with  Cobol  skills  are  earning 
slightly  more,  and  managers  of 
Cobol-related  projects  are 
earning  about  $70,000  per 
year,  he  said. 

Cobol  salaries  never  reached 
those  lofty  levels 
for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  For  starters, 
many  companies 
fell  behind  in  their 
year  2000  work 
and  opted  for  less 
labor-intensive  re¬ 
mediation  tech¬ 
niques  such  as 
windowing  and 
encapsulation, 
said  Capers  Jones, 
chairman  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Productivity 
Research  Inc.,  a 
Burlington,  Mass.- 
based  software  re¬ 
search  firm. 

In  addition,  corporations 
managed  to  keep  a  lid  on 
salaries  by  offering  year  2000 
programmers  quarterly  incen¬ 
tive  and  project  completion 


agers  to  head  up  the  new  infor¬ 
mation  technology  initiatives, 
which  among  other  things  in¬ 
clude  a  data  warehousing  proj¬ 
ect  and  a  new  maintenance 
management  system. 

Neither  does  Yusef  Akyuz, 
CIO  at  The  Timberland  Co.,  an 
$800  million  footwear  maker 
in  Stratham,  N.H.  So,  like  Chas¬ 
ney,  Akyuz  is  grooming  a  new 
corps  of  in-house  project  man¬ 
agers.  Their  mission  is  to  sys¬ 
tematically  execute  very  large 
Post-Y2K,  page  101 


bonuses  instead. 

Debby  Stagg,  a  year  2000 
program  manager  at  San  Diego 
Data  Processing  Corp.,  said 
Cobolers  in  San  Diego  are  typi¬ 
cally  receiving  quarterly 
bonuses  worth  2%  of  their 
Cobol,  page  14 


FORD  TO  RETOOL 
APP  DEVELOPMENT 


Strategy  frees  up  IT 
staff  for  other  work 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 
ALLEN  PARK,  MICH. 

The  IT  staff  shortage  has  hit 
Ford  Motor  Co.  harder  than  the 
snow  and  bitter  cold  that  holds 
the  Motor  City  in  its  icy  grip. 

Last  week  Ford  CIO  Bud 
Mathaisel  freed  up  1,600  IT 
workers  and  contractors  when 
he  signed  a  five-year,  $300  mil¬ 
lion  application  development 
and  deployment  “managed 
Ford,  page  16 


Y2K  MAY  MASK 
HACKER  AHACKS 


CW  survey:  Users 
ready,  not  concerned 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 
AND  SHARON  GAUDIN 

The  rash  of  computer  glitches 
expected  in  January  2000  may 
create  a  golden  opportunity  for 
hackers,  who  tend  to  thrive 
when  IT  attention  is  focused 
elsewhere,  some  security  ex¬ 
perts  warn.  But  a  Computer- 
world  poll  of  102  executives 
found  that  90%  already  have 
considered  the  possibility  and 
Hacker,  page  16 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Cobol 

Breakdown 

There  are  roughly 
700,000  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  in  the  U.S. 

Full-time  corporate 
employees:  565,000 

Contractors  working  on 
behalf  of  vendors:  100.000 

Independent  contractors: 

35.000 


SOURCE;  CAPERS  JONES. 
CHAIRMAN  OF  SOFTWARE  PRO¬ 
DUCTIVITY  RESEARCH  INC.. 
BURLINGTON,  MASS. 


P0ST-Y2K:  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  KEY 


You  know  changes  are  coming. 
Shoutdn’t  your  PCs  know  it  too? 


WINDOWS  2000 
READY  PCs 


If  you  buy  a  new  PC  now,  it  should  be  ready  to  run 
the  next-generation  desktop  OS,  Microsoft®  Windows® 
2000  Professional.  Well  that’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs.  They’ve  got  the  RAM. 
They’ve  got  the  power.  And  they’ve  got  Windows  NT* 
Workstation  4.0  (including  Y2K  updates)— which 
means  you’ve  got  performance,  reliability,  and  low 
support  costs  now,  plus  the  easiest  possible  upgrade 
path  when  the  time  comes.  So  with  one  decision, 
you’re  cleverly  preparing  your  desktops  for  the  future. 

For  information  on  hardware  partners  and  products, 
please  visit  our  Web  site. 

READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT*  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


www.microsoft.comy^)/\^|  ^  [)Q\/\/32000/READVy 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  Is  now  available  with  Service  Pack  4.  which  Includes  Y2K  and  Euro  updates.  For  Year  2000  infonnatlon  regarding 
Microsoft  products  see  www.microsoftcom/year2000/. 

01999  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft.  Windovrs.  the  Windows  logo.  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or 
trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


Online,  Milacron's  Alan  Shaffer  is  trying  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  too  expensive  to  serve  in  person  -  Page  42 
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4  JUDGE  SCOLDS  Microsoft 

for  contracts  excluding  new 
temps  from  existing  lawsuit. 

6  DELTA  RAISES  charges  for 

tickets  not  sold  via  its  Web  site. 

YEAR  2000 

8  MASSACHUSEnS  threat¬ 
ens  to  close  Y2K-incompliant 
banks;  Russia  hires  U.  S.  reme¬ 
diation  firm. 

10  INFORMIX  ANNOUNCES 

database  for  Linux.  SAP  is  set 
with  a  version  of  R/3  for 
Microsoft’s  SQL  Server. 

12  MICROSOFT  BEGINS  its 

defense,  but  have  feds  proved 
harm  to  consumers? 

14  USERS  TURN  Cobol  into 

E-commerce  language,  seeing 
it  as  efficient,  not  old. 

OPINION 

32  APPLE  AHACKS  the  enter¬ 
prise,  with  servers  and  desk¬ 
tops  designed  for  corporate 
users,  Dan  Gillmor  writes. 

33  RIDERS  SUPPORT  David 

Moschella’s  advice  for  how 
Microsoft  can  compete  fairly. 

36  WILLIAM  ULRICH  advises 

what  to  do  if  your  favorite  app 
is  euthanized  because  it  can’t 
handle  Y2K. 
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40  TECH  SCHOOL  offers 

eight-week  program  to  pro¬ 
duce  E-commerce  gurus. 

40  HIRING  MANAGERS  tighten 

reference  checks,  as  unquali¬ 
fied  candidates  try  for  high- 
paying  IT  jobs. 

E-COMMERCE 

42  EQUIPMENT  VENDOR  aims 

at  new  customers  with  site  for 
smaller  machine  shops. 

E-COMMERCE 

42  TRADING  SITE  tries  to  con¬ 
nect  individuals  to  foreign- 
based  exchanges. 

YEAR  2000 

43  PRISON  FACES  unique  con¬ 
sequences  of  potential  Y2K 
failures. 

45  NOwls  THE  TIME  to  find 

out  how  big  your  Y2K  problem 
is,  Ed  Yourdon  warns. 

46  CHAMPIONS  SPEARHEAD 

efforts  to  increase  the  impact 
of  women  in  technology. 

48  TEEN-AGE  GIRLS  love  tech¬ 
nology  as  a  tool,  not  an  end, 
Kathleen  Melymuka  writes. 

49  WOMEN  CIOS  advise  others 

how  they  made  it  to  the  top. 

50  ONLINE  BUSINESS  con 

nects  bankers  and  software 
companies,  with  odd  results. 

ADVICE 

55  NEGOTIATING  ADVISER 

debuts  by  torpedoing  the  myth 
of  vendor/user  “partnering.” 


TECHNOUfiY  0 

SOFTWARE 

58  SAP’S  APO  gets  mixed 

grades  from  early  users. 

SOFTWARE 

59  NBC  USES  TCL  to  develop 

an  ad-tracking  application. 

HARDWARE 

60  THE  POWER  MAC  is  fast, 

but  it’s  hobbled  by  a  propri¬ 
etary  graphics  slot. 

HARDWARE 

60  ATOOLKITSUSHES 

months  from  one  firm’s  PC 
upgrade. 

NETWORKS 

61  SMALL  HOSPITALS 

centralize  image  storage  as 
prices  fall. 

OPINION 

64  FRANK  HAYES  says  vendors 

should  make  it  easier  for  IT  to 
tailor  users’  apps. 

72  PC  REBELS  from  the  ’60s 

still  talk  the  talk  —  but  they’re 
on  the  corporate  payroll  now. 

76  DOMINO  R5  (Beta  2)  sports  a 

new  interface  and  an  internal 
database. 

77  A  LOOK  AT  GIS  products 

that  can  map  out  a  business 
strategy. 

78  MPEG,  JPEG,  GIF...  Quick 

Study  sorts  out  the  compres¬ 
sion  formats. 

CAREERS 

81  SEEMS  IT  REIGNS  in 

Southern  California.  The 
lifestyle,  don’t  it  warm  ya? 


To  our  readers 

Computerworld  has  introduced  a  new 
design  that  improves  readability  and  groups 
similar  content  together  around  three  sec¬ 
tions;  NEWS,  BUSINESS  and 
TECHNOLOGY. 

■  The  NEWS  section  has  more  briefs  and 
shorter  news  items.  We  have  also  added  a 
page  of  business  news  about  the  computer 
industry.  Begins  on  Page  4 

■  Our  new  BUSINESS  section  is  now  home 
to  the  Managing  and  IT  Careers  depart¬ 
ments.  Weekly  E-commerce  and  Year 
2000  departments  will  also  appear  here. 
Begins  on  Page  37 

■  The  TECHNOLOGY  section  now  encom¬ 
passes  several  departments  that  previously 
stood  alone.  They  include  the  QuickStudy, 
Software.  Networks  and  Hardware 
departments.  Begins  on  Page  57 

Frank  Hayes'  Frankly  Speaking  column 
also  can  be  found  in  Technology,  on  page 
64.  Product  testing  is  in  Product  Review 
and  Exec  Tech  on  pages  76  and  77. 

Finally,  the  Skills  Scope  feature  on  IT 
careers  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Technology  section  on  page  81. 

■  Also  new  is  Career  Advice  (page  55).  a 
bimonthly  advice  column:  and  Flashback 
(page  65).  a  yearlong  retrospective  on  the 
last  50  years  of  computing. 

■  The  redesign  was  developed  with  Roger 
Black  Inc.  of  New  York. 
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Car  Rental  Company 
Inks  $200M  Pact 


Rental-car  company  Budget  Group 
Inc.  said  it  signed  a  letter  of  intent 
to  enter  a  five-year,  S200  million 
pact  with  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 
(CSC).  Under  the  agreement,  CSC 
would  run  Budget’s  global  informa¬ 
tion  technology  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  data  centers,  networks,  user 
support,  applications  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  About  130  Budget  employ¬ 
ees  will  be  offered  jobs  at  CSC. 

HP  Java  Move  Nixed 

The  National  Committee  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Standards  has 
rejected  a  proposal  from  a  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.-led  group  to  develop  a 
real-time  extension  for  Java,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s  Internet  pro¬ 
gramming  language.  The  measure 
received  seven  of  10  needed  votes. 
The  HP-led  group  had  planned  to 
meet  Friday  to  decide  its  next  step. 

FedEx  to  Use  Oracle 

FDX  Corp.,  the  $16  billion  holding 
company  for  Federal  Express  Corp. 
and  other  delivery  services,  has 
signed  a  three-year  deal  to  build 
new  shipment  tracking,  supply- 
chain  and  Internet  applications  on 
Oracle  Corp.’s  databases.  FDX,  in 
Memphis,  declined  to  say  how  much 
it  expects  to  spend  on  Oracle’s  soft¬ 
ware.  Sybase  Inc.  has  supplied 
databases  to  FedEx  since  1992  and 
has  had  a  corporatewide  deal  with  it 
for  the  past  two  years. 

PCI  Successor 

IBM,  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  and 
HP  are  moving  forward  with  plans 
to  develop  a  new  I/O  technology 
aimed  at  high-end  Intel  servers,  a 
successor  to  Peripheral  Component 
Interface-bus  technology.  They  plan 
to  hold  a  forum  next  month  to  gar¬ 
ner  input  from  other  technology 
companies.  Future  I/O-based  com¬ 
puters  are  scheduled  for  2002. 

Ill  I  ilMl  PlillH'  — 

E-Commerce  Group 

Top  executives  from  19  companies, 
including  America  Online  Inc.,  IBM, 
MCI  WorldCom  Inc.  and  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.,  met  in  New 
York  to  launch  the  Global  Business 
Dialogue  on  E-Commerce.  The 
group  will  focus  on  nine  policy 
areas,  including  privacy,  security 
and  taxation. 
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USERS  CALM 
VISUAL  C++ 
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TIMING  BUG 


Patch  is  in  works  to  fix  Windows  flaw 
that  thwarts  daylight-saving  calculation 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

ORPORATE  USERS 
are  less  than  wor¬ 
ried  about  a  re¬ 
cently  discovered 
bug  in  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  operating  systems  that 
could  throw  off  application 
timing  by  an  hour  on  April  1, 
2001. 

The  bug  isn’t  serious,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chris  Hargarten, 
Microsoft’s  Visual  C++  product 
manager.  He  said  Microsoft 
should  be  making  an  an¬ 
nouncement  within  the  next 
week  addressing  the  bug  and 
setting  a  time  frame  for  releas¬ 
ing  a  patch.  He  also  noted  that 
it’s  possible  Microsoft  will 
build  a  patch  that  will  address 
any  linked  applications  so 
users  won’t  have  to  worry 
about  dealing  with  more  than 
one  patch. 

At  issue  is  a  missing  equal 


sign  in  the  C++  code  located  in 
the  runtime  library  in  Win¬ 
dows  95,  Windows  98  and 
Windows  NT.  It  causes  an  er¬ 
ror  in  calculating  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  daylight-saving  time, 
throwing  it  off  by  an  hour. 

The  bug  will  throw  off  any 
time-sensitive  application,  like 
electronic  calendars,  automat¬ 
ed  manufacturing  lines,  securi¬ 
ty  and  hotel  wake-up  calls,  said 
Richard  M.  Smith,  president  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.-based  de¬ 
velopment  company  Phar  Lab 
Software  Inc.  He  discovered 
the  bug  while  testing  his  own 
coding  against  Windows. 

Smith  said  the  bug  doesn’t 
wind  itself  out  until  April  8, 
2001,  when  applications  will 
shift  back  to  the  correct  time. 

“Well,  hopefully,  we  could 
get  a  patch  for  this  in  a  year 
and  a  half,”  said  Brian  Mc¬ 
Guire,  vice  president  of  inter¬ 


active  technologies  at  Econo¬ 
metrics  Inc.,  a  database  mar¬ 
keting  company  in  Chicago.  “It 
would  affect  some  time-sensi¬ 
tive  applications,  but  it’s  kind 
of  hard  to  worry  about  some¬ 
thing  that  far  out.” 

But  Colin  Mahoney,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Runtime  Bug 

What  does  it  affect?  Windows  95,  Windows 
98  and  Windows  NT:  third-party  applications 
that  use  the  DLL  may  be  affected 

When  does  it  hit?  April  1, 2001;  it  lasts  until 
April  8, 2001 


What’s  the  problem?  Error  in  the  Visual 
C++  coding  in  the  runtime  library:  a  missing 
equal  sign  is  the  root 


KEN JOUDREY 


Boston,  said  the  bug  appears 
scarier  than  it  will  be.  He  said 
the  patch  should  be  easy 
enough  to  build.  And  there  are 
still  14  months  to  distribute  it, 
he  added. 

Smith  said  the  bug  could  af¬ 
fect  any  application  that  links 
directly  into  the  operating  sys¬ 
tems’  library.  He  estimated  that 
could  be  as  many  as  20%  to 
30%  of  existing  applications, 
including  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.’s  Navigator  and 
Microsoft’s  own  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer. 

That  means  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  might  have  to  build  and 
distribute  patches  for  their  af¬ 
fected  applications. 

But  Hargarten  said  that  it 
shouldn’t  affect  a  lot  of  appli¬ 
cations.  “This  is  a  really  small 
date  problem,”  he  said.  “The 
biggest  thing  here  is  that  the 
number  of  applications  out 
there  that  use  that  library  is 
widespread.  But  the  number 
that  use  the  time  function  and 
will  get  hit  by  this  bug  is  very, 
very  small.”  I 


Judge  Urges  Microsoft  to  Reword  Temp  Pact 

Contracts  could  affect  numbers  of  workers  in  class-action  suit 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

In  a  case  watched  by  informa¬ 
tion  technology  employers,  a 
federal  judge  last  week  admon¬ 
ished  Microsoft  Corp.  for  re¬ 
quiring  temporary  workers  to 
sign  contracts  excluding  them 
from  any  judgment  that  might 
result  from  a  pending  class-ac¬ 
tion  lawsuit. 

Calling  Microsoft’s  behavior 
“outrageously  arrogant,”  U.S. 
District  Judge  John  Cough- 
enour  ended  last  week’s  court 
hearing  in  Seattle  by  urging 
Microsoft  to  “do  the  right 
thing”  and  reconsider  the  con¬ 
tract  language. 

Officials  for  Microsoft,  due 
back  in  court  next  week,  said 
the  company  will  carefully 
consider  the  judge’s  statement. 
The  outcome  could  have  a  rip¬ 
ple  effect  on  IT,  which  has 
leaned  more  heavily  on  tempo¬ 
rary  workers  in  the  past  few 


We’re  going  to 
recess  this 
question  for  a 
week  to  give 
the  lawyers  an 
opportunity  to 
suggest  to 
[Microsoft]  that 
they  do  the 
right  thing. 

JUDGE  JOHN  C0U6HEN0UR, 
U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT.  SEATTLE 


years.  The  case  also  has  raised 
questions  about  what  consti¬ 
tutes  employment  vs.  contract 
work  [GW,  Aug.  31]. 

At  issue  is  a  statement  that 
was  recently  added  to  Micro¬ 
soft’s  temporary  personnel 
contracts,  which  specify  that 
temps  don’t  get  employee 
benefits.  The  added  language 
says  the  contracts  are  binding 
even  if  a  court  rules  that  the 
temp  workers  were  Microsoft 
employees  by  common-law 
standards. 

“This  is  a  direct  attack  on 
the  legal  rights  of  workers,” 
said  Marcus  Courtney,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Washington  Al¬ 
liance  of  Technology  Workers, 
a  Seattle-based  group  that  in¬ 
cludes  workers  in  the  class- 
action  suit. 

Still,  Microsoft  disputed  that 
its  intention  was  to  make  con¬ 
tract  workers  give  up  any  judg¬ 


ment  awards  from  the  lawsuit. 
“We  wouldn’t  and  couldn’t  do 
that,”  said  spokesman  Dan 
Leach. 

Microsoft  employs  an  esti¬ 
mated  6,000  temporary  workers. 

It  lost  a  1993  case  brought  by 
temp  workers.  Last  year,  an¬ 
other  group  of  temps  filed  the 
suit  now  pending. 

Esther  Roditti,  a  New  York 
labor  attorney,  said  the  type  of 
contract  Microsoft  recently 
presented  to  its  temps  might 
be  allowed  by  some  courts,  as 
long  as  the  company  didn’t  co¬ 
erce  employees  to  sign  it.  “Em¬ 
ployees  must  consent  to  sign¬ 
ing  it,”  Roditti  said.  “Unfortu¬ 
nately,  what  constitutes  con¬ 
sent  is  murky.”  I 


Correction 

A  Jan.  11  News  briei  [“AT&T 
Loses  Ruling,”  page  29]  carried 
an  incorrect  headline.  A  court 
rejected  America  Online  Inc.’s 
request  for  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  against  AT&T. 


SyncSoit  MVS 
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RESORT’S  MARKETING 
PLAN  TURNS  TO  SPAM 


Lesson:  Make  sure  online  marketer  is  legit 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

The  gold  canyon 
Golf  Resort  in  Ari¬ 
zona  had  a  brand- 
new  Internet  con¬ 
nection  and  the 
need  to  let  travel  agents  know, 
inexpensively,  that  there  still 
were  rooms  available  for  Fiesta 
Bowl  fans. 

But  the  simple  plan  took  a 
wrong  turn  when  the  hotel  un¬ 
wittingly  hired  a  spammer  to 
send  E-mail  to  the  agents. 
Thousands  of  Netizens  got  un¬ 
wanted  mail,  the  hotel’s  Inter¬ 
net  service  was  canceled,  and 
Gold  Canyon  lost  the  $5,000 
invested  in  its  Web  site. 

Merle  Makings,  director  of 
the  Gold  Canyon,  Ariz.,  resort, 
hired  bulk  E-mailer  FBK  Enter¬ 
prises  to  do  the  job  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Just  a  few  months  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  Internet,  Makings 
said  he  found  EBK  through  a 
Web  search  and  dealt  with 
EBK  owner  Keith  Pacheco. 

In  the  spam  community, 
Pacheco  is  also  known  as  Eer- 
nando  Pacheco.  Computer- 
world  found  a  phone  number 
for  FBK  —  based  in  North 


Providence,  R.I.  —  and 
Pacheco.  But  the  person  who 
answered  the  call  refused  to 
comment. 

Makings  said  he  sent  FBK  a 
$500  check  for  E-mail  distribu¬ 
tion.  “We  just  wanted  him  to 
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hit  travel  agents,  but  he  obvi¬ 
ously  hit  a  lot  more  people,” 
Makings  said.  After  he  got  calls 
from  several  Internet  service 
providers  telling  him  what  he 
was  doing  was  illegal.  Makings 


immediately  put  a  stop-pay¬ 
ment  on  the  check. 

During  the  week  of  Jan.  4, 
Makings  heard  again  from 
Pacheco,  who  was  angry  about 
the  stopped  check.  EBK  then 
sent  “revenge  spam”  —  the 
original  ad,  plus  the  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  and  direct  phone  num¬ 
bers  of  hotel  staffers,  who  then 
were  bombed  with  thousands 
of  angry  E-mails. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned,  ex¬ 
perts  said:  Users  should  be 
sure  they’re  dealing  with  quali¬ 
fied  companies  and  mailing 
lists  before  launching  a  direct- 
mail  campaign  over  the  Net. 

The  hotel  industry  is  rela¬ 
tively  new  to  the  Web,  “so  it 
might  have  been  hard  for  [the 
resortj  to  know  where  to  find 
legitimate  help,”  said  John  Gay, 
director  of  government  affairs 
at  the  American  Hotel  &  Motel 
Association  in  Washington. 

There  are  plenty  of  legiti¬ 
mate  direct  marketers  online, 
said  Paul  Grand,  chairman  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the 
New  York-based  Internet  Di¬ 
rect  Marketing  Bureau.  And 
their  lists  are  composed  of 
names  of  people  who  have 
chosen  to  receive  such  infor¬ 
mation,  Grand  said.  “Opt-in  is 


a  critical  factor  for  successful, 
profitable  customer  relations 
over  the  Web,”  he  said. 

Grand  acknowledged  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  Internet 
newbies  “who  unwittingly  get 
involved  with  unscrupulous 
companies.” 


He  suggested  that  compa¬ 
nies  check  references  of  online 
direct-marketing  companies 
and  get  an  up-front,  written 
guarantee  that  the  E-mail  list 
has  100%  opt-in  addresses. 
“Then  you  have  recourse  when 
something  happens,”  he  said. 

Makings  said  the  lesson  he 
learned  is  that  broadcast 
E-mail  is  unwanted  and  unap¬ 
preciated.  “It  was  just  a  bad 
deal,”  Makings  said.  “I  apolo¬ 
gize  to  those  whom  we  have 
offended.”  I 


Delta  Adds  Surcharge  for 
Not  Buying  Tickets  on  Web 


Net  savings  cited, 
but  agents  cry  foul 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Last  week’s  decision  by  Delta 
Air  Lines  Inc.  to  charge  a  fee  to 
all  passengers  who  don’t  book 
tickets  through  its  Web  site 
angered  travel  agents  but  was 
predictable,  Internet  watchers 
said. 

Delta  said  it  would  tack  a  $2 
charge  onto  tickets  for  round- 
trip  flights  not  purchased 
through  its  Web  site  (www. 
delta-air.com)  to  help  offset 
“rising  distribution  costs.” 


Vendors  to  Roll  Out  Centralized  Secuiity  Took,  Services 


Intrusion  detection  made  cheaper,  easier 


BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Efforts  to  simplify  and  central¬ 
ize  security-tool  management 
may  get  a  boost  this  week  with 
the  release  of  several  related 
products  at  the  RSA  Data  Se¬ 
curity  Conference  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Vendors  will  be  showing  off 
their  latest  tools  and  services 
to  tighten  the  electronic  corpo¬ 
rate  perimeter.  Many  of  the 
products  address  centrally 
managing  enterprisewide  se¬ 
curity  efforts,  intrusion  detec¬ 
tion  and  damage  assessment. 

“Companies  that  use  our 
[fiber-optic]  network  rely  on 
us.  If  my  tools  let  me  handle 
security  centrally,  then  I  have 
the  staff  and  the  location  for 


monitoring”  around-the-clock, 
said  Wayne  Hall,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  Elec¬ 
tric  Lightwave  Inc.,  a  $180  mil¬ 
lion  telecommunications  com¬ 
pany  in  Vancouver,  Wash.  “Be¬ 
ing  decentralized  is  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition.” 

Matthew  Kovar,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston, 
said  centralization  is  some¬ 
thing  users  have  been  waiting 
for.  “Security  vendors  are 
starting  to  grow  up.  Instead  of 
playing  off  in  their  own  little 
corners,  they’re  learning  to 
play  in  an  enterprise  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Some  of  the  products  and 
services  expected  at  the  show 
include  the  following: 


■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  will  release  a  Web 
authorization  manager.  Do¬ 
main  Guard,  and  a  similar 
manager  —  Domain  Guard 
Rules  —  that  adds  the  ability  to 
create  business  access  rules. 
Both  are  centrally 
managed.  HP  also  is 
releasing  Virtual 
Vault  2.5,  an  update 
to  its  Web  server 
platform. 

■  ODS  Networks  Inc.  in 
Richardson,  Texas,  will  release 
its  Computer  Misuse  Detec¬ 
tion  System.  It  watches  and 
analyzes  files,  and  it  notes 
marked  differences  in  files  and 
patterns  that  may  signal  intru¬ 
sions.  Administrators  will  be 
able  to  centrally  manage  vari¬ 
ous  sites  from  one  point. 

■  Portland,  Ore.-based  Trip- 
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wire  Security  Systems  Inc.  will 
ship  Tripwire  2.0,  a  centrally 
managed  intrusion-detection 
tool  that  creates  a  database  of 
file  images  and  then  notes 
when  they  have  been  altered. 

■  Memco  Software  Inc.  in  Red- 
______  wood  City,  Calif.,  will 

launch  its  Secured 
product  line,  tools 
that  detect  intrusions 
into  Web  servers. 
E-mail  and  firewalls. 

■  Pilot  Network  Servers  Inc.  in 
Alameda,  Calif.,  will  show  off  a 
subscription  service  that  sets 
up  a  secure  Internet  system. 

■  IBM  is  set  to  announce  an 
electronic-commerce  security 
package  that  will  include  a 
public  key  infrastructure,  anti¬ 
virus  software  and  a  firewall, 
according  to  a  source  close  to 
the  company.  I 


Those  costs  include  increasing 
computer  reservation  system 
booking  fees  and  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  getting  tickets  to 
travel  agents  and  passengers. 

Last  year,  fewer  than  3%  of 
Delta’s  105  million  tickets  were 
sold  via  the  Internet,  company 
officials  said. 

Delta  is  the  first  major  U.S. 
airline  to  add  a  surcharge  to 
non-Internet  purchases;  oth¬ 
ers,  including  American  Air¬ 
lines  and  United  Airlines  Inc., 
offer  Web-based  ticketing.  Ob¬ 
servers  wondered  if  other  car¬ 
riers  would  follow  Delta’s  lead. 

John  Gay,  director  of  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  at  the  American 
Hotel  &  Motel  Association  in 
Washington,  compared  Delta’s 
ticketing  fee  with  fees  at  banks 
that  are  starting  to  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  for  in-person  transac¬ 
tions  with  a  teller. 

Travel  agents  bristled  at  the 
move.  Delta  is  “blaming  and 
punishing  the  traveling  public 
for  purchasing  their  tickets 
through  channels  they  clearly 
prefer,”  said  Joe  Galloway, 
president  and  CEO  of  the 
American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

But  it’s  the  preferred  sales 
channel  of  the  Internet  —  not 
Delta  —  that’s  hurting  travel 
agents,  countered  Vernon 
Keenan,  an  Internet  analyst  at 
Keenan  Vision  Inc.  in  San 
Erancisco.  The  Internet  offers 
low-cost  self-service  applica¬ 
tions  to  Delta’s  customers  and 
is  making  “travel  agents  in  1999 
look  like  buggy-whip  makers 
in  1899,”  Keenan  said.  I 

Senior  writer  Roberta  Fusaro 
and  senior  editor  Sharon  Mach- 
lis  contributed  to  this  story. 


When  we  say  Unicenter®  can  manage 
anything,  anywhere,  we  mean  it. 

As  this  Formula  One  MP4/1 2  car 
races  along  at  speeds  in  excess  of  21 0 
miles  per  hour,  pulling  G  forces  that  rival 
a  jet  fighter  plane,  it  broadcasts  hun¬ 
dreds  of  megabytes  of  critical  telemetry 
data  back  to  the  pit  crew.  They  use  it  to 
make  split-second  decisions  that  often 
mean  the  difference  between  victory 
and  defeat. 

Unicenter  TNG®  helps  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes  race 
team — one  of  the  winningest  teams  in  Formula  One  history — 
interpret  this  vital  information  through  Unicenter  TNG’s  sophisti¬ 
cated  manager/agent  technology,  and  a  revolutionary  3-D 
interface.  Everything  that’s  happening,  from  the  pressure  on  the 
left  rear  brake  pad  to  the  downforce  of  the  chassis  set-up,  can 
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be  monitored  and  managed  through 
Unicenter  TNG. 

By  looking  at  this  data  in  a  whole 
new  way,  the  West  McLaren  Mercedes 
race  team  can  now  make  smarter 
decisions  in  less  time.  In  a  business 
where  hundredths  of  a  second  can 
mean  the  world.  Unicenter  TNG  is 
making  a  difference. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Unicenter  TNG  today  is  managing  all 
kinds  of  non-IT  devices  for  ali  kinds  of  organizations. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  Unicenter  TNG  can  help  you  be 
more  competitive. 

CaH  1-888-UNiCEinER  or  visit  www.cai.com 
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Unicenter  TNG’s  Real  World  Interface™  analyzes  critical 
performance  measures  such  as  front  and  rear  brake 
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Microsoft  Appeals 
Ruling  in  Java  Suit 


Microsoft  Corp.  last  week  appealed 
a  recent  ruling  in  the  Java  lawsuit, 
claiming  a  November  order  to 
rewrite  parts  of  its  Java  program¬ 
ming  tools  and  other  products  was 
full  of  mistakes.  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  sued  Microsoft  over  alleged 
contract  breaches  of  Microsoft’s 
Java  license. 

Census  Bureau  Taps 
EDS  for  Call  Centers 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  has 
awarded  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  a  $100  million,  two-year  con¬ 
tract  to  implement  30  call  centers, 
EDS  said.  The  contract  calls  for 
EDS’s  Phoenix-based  Centrobe  unit 
to  design  and  install  systems  that 
will  handle  at  least  11  million  incom¬ 
ing  calls  between  March  and  July 
2000. 

Networking  Mergers 

Cabletron  Systems  Inc.  last  week 
bought  start-up  Yago  Systems,  a 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  maker  of  Layer  3 
switches,  for  roughly  $80  million  in 
stock.  Meanwhile,  Bay  Networks 
Inc.  said  it  will  buy  start-up  New 
Oak  Communications  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  which  is  developing  a 
turnkey  virtual  private  network 
package,  for  $156  million  in  cash. 

Short  Takes 

NETWORK  ASSOCIATES  INC.  this 
week  will  announce  a  second  con¬ 
tract  with  the  U.S.  Government’s 
Defense  Advanced  Research  Pro¬ 
jects  Agency  to  develop  security 
tools  for  next-generation 
networks. . . .  TiCKETMASTER 
ONLINE  CITYSEARCH  INC.  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  agreed  last  week 
to  acquire  online  auctioneer 

CityAuction  Inc _ BELLSOUTH 

WiRELESS  DATA  announced  last 
week  that  it’s  offering  Smart  IP  to 
allow  Internet  and  intranet  applica¬ 
tions  to  run  wirelessly  without  mod¬ 
ification.  . . .  Online  broker  ETRADE 
GROUP  INC.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has 
moved  into  the  investment  banking 
business,  launching  an  Internet 
company  called  EOffering. . . . 
RAfiONAi-  SOFTWARE  INC.  said  net 
income  was  $38.1  million  through 
the  first  nine  months  of  its  fiscal 
year,  compared  with  a  loss  of  $49.1 
million  in  the  year-earlier  period. 
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MASS.  WILL  SHUTTER 
Y2K-TARDY  BANKS 


Special  rules  will  let  state  regulators  step 
in  before  insolvency,  match  federal  policy 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

ASSACHUSETTS 
State  banking 
officials  will 
close  state- 
chartered 
banks  or  dismiss  bank  execu¬ 
tives  if  they  find  that  institu¬ 
tions  face  big  problems  ready¬ 
ing  for  year  2000  upgrades. 

The  special  rules  by  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of 
Banks,  which  take  effect  Fri¬ 


day,  were  designed  to  comple¬ 
ment  federal  regulations  about 
year  2000  preparations  for  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions,  which  also 
let  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corp.  officials  shutter  banks 
when  needed,  state  officials 
said. 

State  officials  sought  the 
power  to  give  them  more  con¬ 
trol  over  the  banks  they  char¬ 
tered,  analysts  said. 

So  far,  Massachusetts  is  the 


only  state  to  mandate  such  reg¬ 
ulations.  Until  that  decision,  its 
laws  didn’t  let  state  officials 
close  a  financial  institution  un¬ 
less  it  was  insolvent,  said  Ellen 
Lamb,  spokeswoman  for  the 
Conference  of  State  Bank 
Supervisors  in  Washington. 
Massachusetts  “wanted  the 
ability  to  step  in  before  insol¬ 
vency,”  she  said. 

Connecticut  and  Louisiana 
have  similar  laws  restricting 
bank  closings  to  insolvency 
cases  but  haven’t  passed  simi¬ 
lar  year  2000  measures,  Lamb 
said. 

It’s  too  early  to  say  if  any  of 


the  more  than  300  banks,  cred¬ 
it  unions,  cooperatives  and 
trusts  in  Massachusetts  face 
serious  problems,  said  Steven 
L.  Antonakes,  senior  deputy 
commissioner  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  bank  division. 

“After  two  years  of  working 
on  the  problem,  banking  is 
among  the  best  —  if  not  the 
best  —  prepared  of  any  institu¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 

Robert  R  Fichter,  senior  vice 
president  at  the  Massachusetts 
Bankers  Association,  said  hav¬ 
ing  both  state  and  federal  regu¬ 
lators  involved  in  year  2000 
oversight  creates  an  “added 
burden”  on  banks. 

But  bankers  in  the  state  wel¬ 
comed  the  “added  monitoring” 
because  they  recall  the  fallout 
from  the  savings  and  loan  cri¬ 
sis  that  closed  local  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  1980s,  he  said.  I 


Russian  Integrator  Inks  Pact 
to  Use  U.S.  Y2K  Software 


Most  remediation  now  done  manually 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Relativity  Technologies  Inc.,  a 
Cary,  N.C.-based  software  de¬ 
veloper,  last  week  announced 
a  multimillion-dollar  contract 
with  a  Russian  systems  inte¬ 
grator  to  provide  year  2000 
fixes  to  Russian  agencies  and 
businesses,  such  as  Aeroflot. 

The  contract  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  between  a  U.S.  ven¬ 
dor  and  Russia  for  year  2000 
work,  said  William  McHenry, 
an  expert  on  Russian  comput¬ 
ing  at  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington.  McHenry,  who 
was  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
during  the  holidays,  said  most 
year  2000  remediation  there  is 
being  done  manually. 

Lanit  Holding,  a  Moscow- 
based  integrator  that  last 
month  was  certified  as  the  first 
year  2000  competency  center 
by  the  Russian  government, 
plans  to  use  Relativity’s  Res- 
cueWare  software  to  fix  and 
modernize  date-sensitive  sys¬ 
tems  in  Russia. 

The  systems  integrator  has 
preliminary  deals  to  perform 
year  2000  inventory  assess¬ 
ments  at  Aeroflot,  Russia’s 
largest  air-transport  firm,  and 
Gazprom,  which  produces  95% 
of  Russia’s  natural  gas. 


RescueWare  is  a  tool  for 
converting  Cobol,  Fortran  and 
other  legacy  applications  into 
modern  languages  such  as 
Java,  C++  and  Visual  Basic. 
RescueWare  also  converts 


To  close  3  outlets 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 
AND  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Lands’  End  Inc.  will  close  three 
of  its  19  outlet  stores  in  March 
—  partly  because  the  Internet 
is  a  better  way  to  sell  off  sur¬ 
plus  inventory,  the  company 
announced  last  week  as  part  of 
an  overall  restructuring  effort. 

The  move  points  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the 
Internet  as  a  channel  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  overstock  and  end- 
of-season  inventory,  analysts 
said. 

“It  would  be  logical  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  companies  to  close 
outlets  that  are  only  marginal¬ 
ly  profitable,”  said  Robert 
Berger,  principal  at  Berger  Ad¬ 
vanced  Management  Service,  a 


more  obscure  programming 
languages  that  Russian  com¬ 
puters  use,  such  as  Algol. 

“You  can’t  get  BIOS  and 
compiler  upgrades  for  some  of 
these  older  computers  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  so  they  have  to  migrate  to 
modern  platforms”  to  become 
year  2000-ready,  said  Vivek 
Wadhwa,  CEO  at  Relativity. 

Andrey  Nikolaevich  Terek¬ 
hov,  a  Lanit  board  member  and 
chairman  of  the  software  engi¬ 
neering  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Petersburg,  said 
Russia’s  biggest  year  2000 


consultancy  in  Hillsborough, 
Calif.,  whose  clients  include 
Toys  “R”  Us  Inc.,  Dress  Barn 
Inc.  and  Dayton  Hudson 
Corp.’s  Mervyn’s  California 
chain. 

However,  a  spokesman  for 
the  International  Mass  Retail 
Association  in  Arlington,  Va., 
said  Lands’  End  —  a  catalog 
operation  with  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  delivering  goods  to 
customers  by  mail  —  isn’t  rep¬ 
resentative  of  many  physical- 
world  stores. 

“I  wouldn’t  make  too  much 
of  Lands’  End’s  decision,”  said 
Robin  Lanier,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  industry  affairs. 

A  Lands’  End  spokesman 
said  it  found  both  catalogs  and 
the  Internet  to  be  more  cost-ef¬ 
fective  in  liquidating  over¬ 
stocks.  But  he  didn’t  elaborate. 


problems  are  at  government 
agencies  and  commercial 
banks.  Because  of  Russia’s  eco¬ 
nomic  turmoil,  Lanit  Holding 
will  work  with  “rich”  compa¬ 
nies  while  providing  low-cost 
services  to  government  agen¬ 
cies,  Terekhov  said.  “But  we 
cannot  work  free  of  charge,”  he 
said.  “I  am  not  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  cannot  help  everybody.”  I 

MOREIHIS  ISSUE  ' 

ED  YOURDON  says  now’s  the  time  to  find 
out  how  big  your  year  2000  problem  is.  See 
page  45 


Other  retailers  committed  to 
outlet-type  selling  on  the  Web 
include  Spokane,  Wash.-based 
Egghead.com  Inc.,  which  has 
its  Surplus  Direct  site,  and 
Kent,  Wash.-based  Recreation¬ 
al  Equipment  Inc.,  which  has 
its  REI-Outlet.com  site  [CW, 
Dec.  14, 1998]. 

“All  kinds  of  retailers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  figure  out  what  happens 
now  that  a  new  [sales]  channel 
has  been  added  to  the  mix,” 
said  Don  Gilbert,  a  senior  vice 
president  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  National  Retail 
Federation  in  Washington. 

Consultant  Berger  said 
moves  such  as  that  by  Lands’ 
End  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  that  will  take  10  or  15 
years  before  the  Web  has  a  ma¬ 
jor  impact  on  overall  brick- 
and-mortar  retailing.  I 


Retailer  Chooses  Web  te  Sell  Surplus 


We've  linked  our  award-winning  resources 
to  put  even  more  powerful,  customer-centric 
solutions  to  work  for  your  business. 


Have  you  heard?  Platinum  Software  and  DataWorks,  two  leading  providers  of  enterprise  resource  planning  solutions,  have 
combined  to  create  the  new  powerhouse  in  ERP  applications.  Our  Platinum  ERA  (Enterprise  Ready  Applications)  suite  of  products 
just  got  stronger,  with  ironclad  robustness  for  linking  sales  and  marketing,  customer  care,  manufacturing,  distribution,  financials 
and  budgeting.  Its  award-winning  technology  is  based  on  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  and  SQL  Server'"  7.0.  To  learn  how  our 


winning  combination  can  help  you  better  serve  your  customers,  call  (800)  997-7528, 
or  visit  us  at  www.platsoft.com. 


PLATII^M 

SOFTWARE  CORPORATION 


PUtinum  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Platimum  ERA  is  a  trademark  of  Platinum  Software  Corporation.  Microsoft.  WifKJows  NT.  BackOffice  arid  SQL  Server  are  trademailcs  or  registered  trademarks  of  AAicrosoft  Corporaoon. 

O  Platinum  Software  Corporation  1999.  All  nghts  reserved. 


the  new  force  in  enterprise 
resource  solutions. 
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Informix  Gives  Dynamic  Server  Full  Linux  Support 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

Informix  Corp.  will  announce 
a  full  Linux  support  program 
for  its  flagship  Dynamic  Server 


database  suite  at  a  partner  fo¬ 
rum  in  Las  Vegas  this  week. 

The  company,  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  will  offer  E-mail 


support,  a  developer  network 
message  board  and  a  Web- 
based  Internet  support  system 
for  Dynamic  Servers  running 


on  the  Linux  operating  system. 

Though  Informix  officials 
declined  to  give  further  details, 
they  did  say  that  after  noting 


19,000  downloads  of  the  Linux 
version  of  the  database,  the 
company  will  bring  support  for 
the  system  on  par  with  its  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  Unix  versions. 

But  Carlton  Doe  —  director 
of  the  International  Informix 
Users  Group  advocacy  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  database  adminis¬ 
trator  at  Associated  Food 
Stores  Inc.,  a  $I  billion  grocery 
cooperative  in  Salt  Lake  City 
—  said  he  has  heard  that  In¬ 
formix’s  plans  make  “an  ex¬ 
tremely  attractive  package  for 
using  Linux.” 

Because  Informix  is  treating 
Linux  like  a  real  platform,  with 
full  support  of  Dynamic  Serv¬ 
er,  Doe  said,  running  Informix 
on  Linux  rather  than  Windows 
NT  is  “a  no-brainer”  decision. 

Mike  Sun,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.,  said  support  for 
Linux  is  a  “big  sticking  issue” 
because  users  at  large  corpora¬ 
tions  are  reluctant  to  base  criti¬ 
cal  systems  on  the  free-form 
communal  support  of  Linux.  I 


Energizer"  PME  for  R/3  and  OptiTrak 
Lit  UpThe  Landscape.  Now, 
Here  AreTwo  More  ReasonsTo  Shine. 


Their  introduction  met  with  glowing  praise,  especially 
from  those  implementing  R/3  along  with  leading  industry 
analysts,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  why. 

Energizer  PME  (Performance  Management  Environment) 
for  R/3  accelerates 
implementation  and 
simplifies  peformance 
management.  It  shows 
the  root  cause  of  system 
and  application  prob¬ 
lems,  while  anticipating 
and  automating  data¬ 
base  maintenance.  It  not 
only  provides  Service  Level 
reports,  but  alerts  in  real 
time  when  Service  Levels  are 
not  being  met,  and  then 
dynamically  manages  R/3 
components  in  real  time  to 
maximize  your  investment.  Its 
Jirst  component,  OptiTrak,  identfies  problems 
as  they  happen  and  determines  the  most  likely  cause  of 
response  time  degradation. 

Now  there’s  OptiWatcb  and  OptiGrowth.  OptiWatch 
monitors  database  growth,  provides  immediate  alerts  and 
automates  database  maintenance  by  dynamically  creating  the 
necessary  scripts.  It  also  reconfigures  R/3,  database  and  oper¬ 
ating  system  parameters  for  optimum  peformance  to  match 
the  changes  in  workload  and  activity  over  time.  OptiGrowth 
allows  complete  Service  Level  reporting  and  alerting  in  real¬ 


time,  minimizing  the  impact  to  service  levels  by  identfying 
problems  as  they  happen.  Full  capacity  planning  and 
reporting  of  end-to-end  response  time  are  also  available. 

Like  all  Energizer  PME  for  R/3  components, 

OptiWatcb  and 
OptiGrowth  use 
standard  ABAP  pro¬ 
gramming  features 
and  R/3  data  collec¬ 
tion  routines.  They 
reside  within  R/3 
and  run  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  application, 
which  means  installation  is 
simple,  the  transactions  are 
easy  and familiar  use,  and 
overhead  is  less  than  I  %.  They 
work  on  all  plaforms  that 
support  R/3  and  are  designedfor 
all  R/3  users.,  from  the  smallest  company  to  the  largest, 
worldwide  enterprise. 

Whether  you’re  busy  implementing  R/3  or  trying  to 
manage  its  peformance  in  production,  you  need  to  find  out 
today  how  OptiWatch,  OptiGrowth,  OptiTrak  and 
Energizer  PME  for  R/3  from  OptiSystems  can  energize 
your  SAP  R/3  investment.  And  stay  tuned  for  OptiManage, 
dynamic  real-time  R/3  performance  management  available 
in  the  near  future. 

Call  1-800-532-0036  or  visit  www.optisystems.com. 


440  Svivan  Avenue,  Suite  260,  Irridelco  Pla/a,  tnglewooxi  Clin'!.,  New  jersev  07632  Web:  >vww.optisy8teins.cuin 

Lnrrgizcr  PXti  fov  R/I,  UptiTrAk,  0|>tiWAUi>,  OpUGruMlh  jixl  OpliMAnagr  are  rvgivler^  (radenurks  of  OpiiSvatems  Solution*  Ltd. 
K.'  Ms  a  rcgisicrrd  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


OptiSystems 


partners  — get  energized  and  take  adt  anlaiie  of  tliis  explosit  e  o[)portunitv.  Call  1-800-5 }2-00i6,  todav! 
'  ■  ... 


SAP  Debuts  R/3 
for  SQL  Server 

BY  STEWART  DECK 

SAP  AG  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
last  week  announced  that  a 
new  version  of  SAP’s  R/3  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  software  is  available  for 
Microsoft’s  SQL  Server  7.0 
database. 

The  SQL  product’s  features 
for  row-level  locking  and 
query  optimization  were  de¬ 
signed  to  speed  high-volume 
data  traffic  handled  by  ERP 
systems.  SAP’s  R/3  is  the  first 
enterprise  application  avail¬ 
able  on  Microsoft’s  database. 

Pennzoil-Quaker  State  Co.  in 
Houston  is  running  R/3  on 
SQL  Server  7.0.  CIO  Britt  Mayo 
said  it  has  run  smoothly  and 
that  the  system’s  users  have 
also  seen  “substantial”  im¬ 
provements  in  system  re¬ 
sponse  and  runtime. 

Frank  Gillett,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  ERP 
vendors  have  been  hoping  for 
an  alternative  to  Oracle  Corp.’s 
database  and  may  have  found 
one  with  SQL  Server  7.0. 

Gillett  said  he  expects  other 
ERP  vendors  to  quickly  follow 
SAP’s  lead  and  make  versions 
of  their  applications  available 
for  SQL  Server  7.0,  too.  I 


There’s  an  Easier  Way  to  Reach  Your  SAP  Data 


The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  and  Decision  Support  Soiution 

Is  the  Reai  Breakthrough. 


You’re  ready  to  start  reaping  a  return  on  your  ERP 
investment.  You’re  set  to  turn  your  operational  data  into 
information  that  supports  strategic  decision  making. 
But  first  you  need  to  go  get  the  data.  And  you’re  tired 
of  waiting  for  a  way  to  get  inside. 

SAS  software — from  the  world’s  leader  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision  support — lets  you  gain 
immediate  access  to  SAP  AG’s  R/3,  or  any  other  data, 
right  now.  Together  with  capabilities  for  transforming 
raw  data  into  real  business  intelligence— and  true 
competitive  advantage. 


♦  Access,  consolidate,  and  integrate  corporate  data 
whatever  its  source  — R/3,  other  ERP  systems, 
or  other  data  sources 

♦  Arrive  at  profitable  decisions  using  data  mining 

♦  Build  competitive  advantage  through  customer 
relationship  management,  balanced  scorecard, 
and  more 

♦  Fully  Web  enabled 

♦  Year  2000  and  Euro  compliant 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/erp  for  more  information  ♦  Platform  independent 

and  to  request  our  free  guide:  Maximizing  Return 

on  Your  SAP  AG  R/3  Investment.  Or  give  us  a  call  ^  Strategic  partnerships 

at  919-677-8200. 

SAS  Institute  Inc.  The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making. 

In  Canada,  phone  1-800-363-8397.  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


www.sas.com/erp 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com 


919.677.8200 
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Microsoft  Defense  Headaches 

Legal  experts  believe  that  Microsoft  needs  to  prove  that: 

■  Its  exclusive  contracts  didn’t  limit  competition 

■  Potentially  damaging  E-mails  don’t  reflect  real  events 

■  Its  business  stategies  are  driven  by  consumer  preferences 

■  Windows  faces  numerous  competitive  threats 


«  NEWS 

HARM  TO  BUYERS 
HARD  TO  PROVE 

Issue  key  to  trial  outcome  as  Microsoft  presents  antitrust  defense 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 
WASHINGTON 

OR  11  WEEKS  NOW,  the 
government  has  been 
building  its  case 
against  Microsoft 
Corp.,  citing  inflam¬ 
matory  company  E-mail  mes¬ 
sages  and  videotapes  of  an  eva¬ 
sive  and  testy  CEO  Bill  Gates 
through  seemingly  damaging 
testimony. 

But  as  the  government’s  fi¬ 
nal  witness  stepped  down  last 
week,  a  key  question  re¬ 
mained:  Has  all  this  testimony 
shown  that  Microsoft  has 
harmed  consumers? 

“That  is  [the]  Achilles’  heel 
of  the  case,  if  there  is  one,”  said 
William  Comanor,  a  former 
chief  economist  at  the  Eederal 
Trade  Commission  and  eco¬ 
nomics  professor  at  the  Uni- 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH 

A  consumer  group  has  accused 
Microsoft  Corp.  of  overcharg¬ 
ing  Windows  users  by  $10  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  past  few  years,  a 
charge  that  hits  at  an  issue  said 
to  be  one  of  the  weakest  parts 
of  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  case:  Has  Microsoft  hurt 
buyers? 

In  the  11  weeks  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  pleaded 
its  case,  its  witnesses  claimed 
Microsoft’s  allegedly  monopo¬ 
listic  actions  have  harmed  soft¬ 
ware  users. 

But  that  “harm”  has  been 
conceptual,  without  a  splashy, 
hard-dollar  figure  attached  to 
it  (see  story,  above). 

For  example,  if  Microsoft’s 
contracts  squelched  competi¬ 
tion,  then  buyers  of  software 
have  been  deprived  of  choices 
and  maybe  lower  prices,  the 
government  has  argued. 


versity  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

That  question  came  into  fo¬ 
cus  last  week,  the  midpoint  of 
the  trial. 

Microsoft  began  its  defense 
with  Richard  Schmalensee, 
dean  of  the  Sloan  School  of 
Management  at  MIT,  who  said 
Microsoft  has  helped  con¬ 
sumers  through  product  inno¬ 
vation,  by  raising  the  quality  of 
products  and  by  keeping  its 
prices  low. 

E-mail  Explanations 

It’s  expected  that  Schmalen¬ 
see  will  be  followed  by  a  string 
of  Microsoft  officials  who  will 
be  called  to  explain  E-mail 
messages  addressing  Micro¬ 
soft’s  effort  to  “wrest  control” 
of  Java  and  about  contracts  the 
government  said  were  used  as 


To  fill  the  gap,  the  Consumer 
federation  of  America  (CEA), 
a  31-year-old  nonprofit  group 
in  Washington,  analyzed  court 
documents,  industry  averages 
and  other  data  to  try  to  prove 
that  ^Microsoft  has  kept  the 
price  of  its  Windows  operating 
system  artificially  high. 

Specifically,  the  CEA  exam¬ 
ined  Microsoft  internal  E-mail 
and  memos  submitted  as  evi¬ 
dence  during  the  trial,  as  well 
as  data  on  sales,  profits  and 
costs  for  the  software  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Among  the  group’s  conclu¬ 
sions:  Microsoft’s  profit  mar¬ 
gins  are  higher  than  any  other 
software  company.  Each  copy 
of  Windows  costs  PC  makers 
$25  to  $45  too  much  —  costs 
that  ultimately  have  been 
passed  along  to  end  users. 

But  some  crucial  data  is 
missing  —  namely,  how  much 


weapons  against  competition. 

Eor  instance,  when  Walt  Dis¬ 
ney  Co.  subsidiary  Buena  Vista 
Internet  Group  negotiated  a 
deal  to  put  an  icon  on  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Active  Desktop,  the 
agreement  included  an  almost 
blanket  prohibition  that  stops 
Disney  from  using  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  in  any 
way  to  promote  its  product. 
“We  are  being  roughed  up  by 
the  1,000-pound  gorilla  of  the 
industry,”  said  Steve  Wads¬ 
worth,  a  Disney  vice  president, 
in  a  videotaped  deposition. 

Fighting  the  exclusive  con¬ 
tract  charges  “may  be  the 
toughest  part  of  their  case,” 
said  William  Kovacic,  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  Law  School 
in  Washington. 

But  beating  up  competitors 


it  actually  costs  Microsoft  to 
produce  Windows,  according 
to  James  Brock,  an  economics 
and  antitrust  professor  at  Mia¬ 
mi  University  in  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Trial  evidence  indicates  that 
most  PC  makers  pay  $50  to  $60 
for  each  copy  of  Windows. 
Some  big  Microsoft  partners, 
such  as  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.,  pay  less. 

Still,  no  one  should  pay  more 
than  $15  to  $25  per  copy,  said 
Mark  Cooper,  director  of  re¬ 
search  at  the  CEA. 

Even  allowing  for  a  more 
complicated  and  expensive  de¬ 
velopment  process  over  the 
years,  Windows  sales  have 
been  so  great  that  it  should  be 
priced  far  below  what  it  has 
been.  Cooper  maintained. 

Microsoft  sold  nearly  100 


Price  Secrets 

E-mail  quote  that  critics  are 
using  to  show  Microsoft's 
pricing  practices 

■  “While  we  have  increased 
our  prices  over  the  last  10 
years,  other  component 
prices  have  come  down  and 
continue  to  come  down.” 


SOURCE-  EXCERPT  OF  DEC.  16.  1997.  E-MAIL 
FROM  JOACHIM  KEMPIN.  A  TOP  MICROSOFT 
EXECUTIVE.  TO  CEO  BILL  GATES 


is  one  thing;  proving  that  those 
Microsoft  contracts  hurt  the 
competition  and  harmed  con¬ 
sumers  “is  the  more  difficult 
task,”  Comanor  said. 

That  difficulty  was  illustrat¬ 
ed  last  week  by  government 
witness  Franklin  Fisher,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics  at  MIT.  He 
told  the  lead  government  attor¬ 
ney  that,  up  to  a  point,  he  did¬ 
n’t  think  consumers  had  been 
hurt  by  Microsoft’s  conduct. 

Microsoft,  Fisher  said,  has 
used  its  operating  system  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  protect  itself  from 
future  threats.  Consumers  ben¬ 
efit  from  free  browsers  but 
may  be  hurt  if  browser  compe¬ 
tition  disappears,  he  said. 

But  Fisher  also  argued  that 
Microsoft  is  a  monopolistic 
power  that  has  hurt  consumers 


million  copies  of  Windows  last 
year,  he  said. 

“All  the  evidence  that  I  can 
fmd  says  the  price  of  software 
has  always  gone  down  —  but 
not  at  Microsoft,”  Cooper  said. 

“I  don’t  see  anything  inher¬ 
ently  flawed  with  [the  CEA 
analysis]  as  long  as  you  read  it 
as  an  approximation,”  Brock 
said.  That  super-secret  devel¬ 
opment-cost  information  —  to 
the  extent  it  can  be  extrapolat¬ 
ed  from  databases  retrieved  by 
Justice  Department  investiga¬ 
tors  from  Microsoft  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Redmond,  Wash.  —  was 
kept  from  public  eyes  last 
week.  Judge  Thomas  Penfield 
Jackson  accepted  Microsoft’s 
argument  that  the  information 
was  too  sensitive  to  air  in  open 
court. 

Microsoft  blasted  the  CEA 
study.  “The  price  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  PC  operating  system 
has  been  virtually  the  same  for 
over  a  decade,”  the  company 
said  in  a  statement  last  week. 

Yet  internal  documents  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  trial  appear  to 
contradict  that  view.  In  one  ex¬ 
ample,  E-mail  from  a  key  Mi¬ 
crosoft  executive  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  “we  have  increased 
our  prices  over  the  last  10 
years”  (see  chart).  I 


by  charging  high  prices  for 
its  operating  system  and  by 
thwarting  innovation.  Corpo¬ 
rate  customers  have  been  de¬ 
nied  a  choice  in  browsers  be¬ 
cause  of  Microsoft’s  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  software  in  the  op¬ 
erating  system,  he  said.  I 


MORE 

Columnist  David  Moschella  shares  readers’ 
ideas  on  how  Microsoft  can  revamp  its  busi¬ 
ness  practices  to  end  the  government  law¬ 
suit.  See  page  33 

3Com  Eases 
Remote  User 
Configuration 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

One  of  the  worst  chores  in  an 
IT  department  is  manually 
configuring  each  laptop  with 
dial-up  settings  for  connecting 
to  a  LAN  or  the  Internet. 

But  DynamicAccess  Mobile 
Software,  being  announced  to¬ 
day  by  3Com  Corp.  of  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  lets  information 
technology  managers  type  in 
remote-access  settings  and 
phone  numbers  just  once  and 
distribute  them  electronically. 

“Its  strength  will  be  for  IS 
people  who  have  to  manage 
laptops  for  salespeople  and 
others  and  have  to  program 
settings  to  access  wide-area 
networks  and  LANs  over  the 
phone,”  said  beta-tester  Phil¬ 
lips  Hamilton,  a  consulting  en¬ 
gineer  at  Hamcell  Labs  Inc.  in 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Some  major  vendors  sell 
software  that  allows  easy  con¬ 
figuration  on  each  machine, 
but  none  of  those  products  al¬ 
lows  an  IT  manager  to  “set  up 
access  profiles  and  blow  them 
to  a  bunch  of  users,”  said  Jack 
Gold,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  software  is  free  but  re¬ 
quires  a  3Com  network  inter¬ 
face  card  or  modem.  I 


Consumer  Uroup  Accuses 
Microsoft  of  Price  Gouging 

Windows  costs  high,  profit  margins  soar 
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your  PC  manufacturer,  see  your  local  reseller,  or  visit  us  on  the  Web.  ►  www.intel.com/Celeron 
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UN  Agency  Offers 
Domain  Name  Fix 


A  United  Nations  agency  plans  in 
March  to  propose  a  new  approach 
to  Internet  domain  name  registra¬ 
tion.  The  plan  would  give  Internet 
Corporation  for  Assigned  Names 
and  Numbers,  the  formal  domain 
registration  firm  in  Portola  Valley, 
Calif.,  the  right  to  revoke  regis¬ 
trations  of  domain  names  based 
on  trademarks  or  names  of  other 
companies. 

Porsche  Sues  Sites 
Over  Web  Names 

Porsche  AG  and  Porsche  Cars  North 
America  have  filed  a  trademark 
infringement  lawsuit  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Virginia  against  approxi¬ 
mately  130  Internet  domain  names 
that  use  the  trademark  “Porsche” 
or  a  variation  of  it.  Alleged 
infringers  range  from  pornographic 
Web  sites  to  speculators,  a  Porsche 
statement  said. 

Teen  Has  Encryption 
Breakthrough  -  Free 

A  16-year-old  Irish  student,  Sarah 
Flannery,  has  come  up  with  a  way 
to  encode  data  traveling  on  the 
Internet  that  is  10  times  faster  than, 
and  just  as  secure  as,  existing 
encryption  methods.  The  advance 
could  have  great  implications  for 
electronic  commerce,  observers 
said.  Flannery  said  she  would  rather 
publish  her  discovery  than  patent  it 
and  make  people  pay  for  it,  accord¬ 
ing  to  published  reports. 

Short  Takes 

The  Walt  Disney  Co.  and  Infoseek 
Corp.  formally  launched  their  new 
internet  site.  Go  Network 
(www.go.com)  last  week.  The  site 
integrates  content  from 
ABCnews.com,  Disney.com, 
ESPN.com  and  other  affiliated  sites. 
. .  Sony  Music  Entertainment  Inc. 
last  week  acquired  the  rights  to  E- 
mail  publisher  InfoBeat  Inc.'s  line  of 
consumer  newsletters,  custom 
news  updates  and  list  of  2  million 
subscribers.  InfoBeat  will  change  its 
name  to  Exactis  and  shift  its  focus 

to  E-mail  outsourcing _ Unisys 

Corp.  reported  a  profit  of  S138.6 
million  before  charges  on  revenue  of 
$2.05  billion  for  the  quarter  ended 
Dec.  31. 1998. 
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DEVELOPMENT  TOOLS 
KEEP  COBOL  CURRENT 


Moving  Cobol  mainframe  apps  to  intranets  and  NT  servers 

can  be  cheaper  than  rewriting  in  cutting-edge  languages 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

ANY  develop¬ 
ers  think  of 
Cobol  as  you 
might  think  of 
38-year-old 
Denver  Broncos  quarterback 
John  Elway:  old,  yes,  but 
supremely  effective. 

In  an  era  of  distributed  and 
Internet  computing,  the  39- 
year-old  language  isn’t  con¬ 
signed  to  obsolescence.  Serv¬ 
er-  and  workstation-based 
development  tools  from  sever¬ 
al  vendors  let  Cobol  develop¬ 
ers  repurpose  their  code  for 
client/server  and  Internet  en¬ 
vironments. 

Extending  Cobol  code  can 
be  less  expensive  than  rewrit¬ 
ing  an  application  in  a  younger 
language  or  maintaining  a 
costly  Cobol  mainframe 


environment. 

VIP  Systems  Inc.,  an  insur¬ 
ance  data  processing  out¬ 
sourcer  in  Oklahoma  City,  is 
porting  its 
Cobol  code 
and  data  to 
Windows  NT 
using  a  beta 
copy  of  Net 
Express  3.0, 
made  by  Mi¬ 
cro  Focus 
Group  Public 
Ltd.  in  New¬ 
bury,  Eng¬ 
land.  The 
product  was 
released  today. 

“You  don’t  want  to  throw  30 
years  of  Cobol  code  in  the 
trash,”  said  Charles  Ebert,  a 
vice  president  at  VIP.  The 
ported  code,  running  on  VIP’s 


new  266-MHz  Pentium  IT 
based  NT  server  connected  to 
RAID  storage,  is  14  times  faster 
than  the  original  code  on  a 
Unisys  Corp. 
mainframe, 
Ebert  said. 

While  VIP 
has  spent 
two  years  re¬ 
hosting  and 
testing  the 
application, 
buying  a  new 
mainframe 
could  have 
cost  hun¬ 

dreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  up  front, 
thousands  more  to  maintain 
and  more  yet  for  upgrades, 
said  David  Siekman,  VIP’s 
president. 

Development  tools  such  as 


Net  Express,  Acucorp  Inc.’s 
Acucobol-GT,  Fujitsu  America 
Inc.’s  Cobol  and  IBM’s  Visual- 
Age  for  Cobol  let  users  devel¬ 
op  applications  with  visual 
controls  in  a  graphical  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Net  Express  and  Acucobol 
let  users  embed  Cobol  busi¬ 
ness  logic  in  Web  applications, 
said  Ed  Arranga,  editor  of  the 
“Cobol  Report,”  a  newsletter 
based  in  Orinda,  Calif. 

In  many  cases,  Arranga  said, 
the  tools  have  helped  compa¬ 
nies  avoid  rewriting  their 
Cobol  applications  from 
scratch. 

Many  information  technolo¬ 
gy  groups,  such  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer  information  services 
unit  of  Texas  Utility  Services, 
have  developers  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  Cobol  but 
not  other  languages.  Larry 
Price  is  testing  the  Fujitsu  tool 
to  see  whether  it  can  build  on 
those  skills  and  the  company’s 
code  base.  I 
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Fun  Cobol  Facts 
60% 


Amount  of  the 
world’s  code  in  Cobol, 

Cobol 


9.5m  applications 

2.4m 


Cobol 

programmers 


SOURCE:  SOFTWARE  PRODUCTIVITY 
RESEARCH  INC.,  BURLINGTON,  MASS., 
1998  DATA 
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Cobol  Coders 

$50,000  to  $60,000  salaries 
($1,000  to  $1,200)  plus  12%  to 
15%  awards  for  completing 
their  year  2000  projects 
($6,000  to  $9,000). 

And  Cobol  programmers 
who  stayed  with  Union  Pacific 
Corp.  in  Omaha  for  the  entire 
year  earned  bonus  money  to¬ 
taling  $5  per  hour  for  every 
hour  they  worked  on  the  year 
2000  project. 

Although  Union  Pacific’s 
Cobol  programmers  did  earn 
slightly  more  than  Rubin’s  av¬ 
erage  salary  figure,  thanks  in 
part  to  an  8%  salary  increase 
last  year,  “there  were  no 
$100,000-a-year  salaries,”  said 
Tim  Brechbill,  the  railroad’s 
year  2000  project  manager. 

Most  retention  bonuses  re¬ 
quire  Cobolers  to  stay  with  a 
company  through  the  first  or 
second  quarter  of 2000. 

By  2001,  many  analysts  and 
IT  executives  said,  softening 
demand  for  Cobolers  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  keep  salaried  pay  sta¬ 
tic,  and  the  market  for  contract 


Companies  are 
advertising 
‘through  AAEP’ 
for  Cobol 
programmers. 


JOHN  MCKINLEY,  CTO, 
MERRILL  LYNCH 


programmers  should  soften. 

“There’ll  be  a  correction”  for 
mainframe  compensation,  said 
John  McKinley,  chief  technolo¬ 
gy  officer  at  Merrill  Lynch  & 
Co.  in  New  York. 

At  Wawa  Inc.,  a  convenience 
store  chain  in  Wawa,  Pa.,  year 
2000  project  manager  Dave 
Kelbe  paid  a  maximum  hourly 
rate  of  $70  for  contract  Cobol 


programmers  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  when  Wawa  completed 
all  code  remediation. 

But  never  did  Wawa  pay  any¬ 
where  near  $100,000  annually 
for  a  Cobol  programmer’s 
skills,  he  said. 

“Some  of  the  hotter  skills, 
like  Oracle,  may  be  getting 
close  to  $100,000,  but  not 
Cobol,”  Kelbe  said. 

Cobol  guns-for-hire  have 
found  that  freelance  work  is 
lucrative. 

Rick  Brown,  a  Lynnwood, 
Wash.-based  freelance  pro¬ 
grammer  working  on  his 
fourth  year  2000  project,  for  an 
aerospace  company  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest,  pulled  in  be¬ 
tween  $110,000  and  $120,000 
last  year.  And  that  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  the  four  weeks  of  vaca¬ 
tion  he  negotiated  at  an  Oma¬ 
ha-based  credit-card  company 
for  a  gig  that  took  him  through 
most  of  last  year. 

Still,  the  journeyman’s  life 
has  its  price.  Steven  Hampton, 
a  54-year-old  independent  sys¬ 
tems  consultant  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  raked  in  between 
$120,000  and  $D0,000  last 
year. 

Although  that  helped  him 


buy  new  toys  such  as  a  300- 
MHz  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
workstation  and  an  NEC  Corp. 
electronic  planner,  the  long 
hours  he  has  put  in  since  going 
solo  in  1980  “probably  also  cost 
me  my  marriage,  since  I  was  al¬ 
ways  out  working.”  I 


You  cannot . . . 

be  rude  and 
condescending 
and  expect 
[people]  to  stick 
around. 

RICK  BROWN. 
FREELANCE  PROGRAMMER 
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Linus  Torvalds,  Creator  of  Linux 


Introducing  LlnuxWorld 

Conference:  March  1-4, 1999 
Expo:  March  2-4, 1999 
San  Jose  Convention  Center 
San  Jose,  CA 

Now  Linux  has  a  brand-new  show  of  its 
own.  LinuxWorld  Conference  &  Expo  makes 
its  debut  March  1, 1999.  It's  going  to  be  a 
blockbuster,  because  the  Linux  OS  is  the  most 
talked-about  technology  in  the  IT  industry. 
Attend  LinuxWorld  at  the  San  Jose  Convention 
Center  and  prepare  to  step  into  your  own 
starring  role  in  this  rapidly  emerging  industry! 

Geared  to  developers,  enthusiasts  and 
professional  end-users,  the  Conference 
program  will  feature  issues  and  solutions 
focused  on  Linux  technology.  There  will  be 
fifteen  pre-conference  tutorials  and  over  40 
conference  sessions.  Attendees  will  include 
IS  managers  and  decision-makers  from 
Fortune  1000  companies,  Linux  developers, 
ISVs,  VARs,  OEMs  and  system  administrators. 
The  Expo  will  feature  more  than  100  emerging 
companies  and  organizations  dedicated  to 
Linux  products  and  services. 

Reserve  your  seat  now!  For  more 
information,  complete  and  fax  or  mail 
the  coupon  or  visit: 

www.linuxworldexpo.com 

On  the  Web  site,  you'll  get  the  latest  updates, 
including  conference  session  descriptions, 
show  highlights,  the  exhibitor  list,  and  more. 

YES!  Tell  me  more  about 
LinuxWorld  Conference  &  Expo  ’99 

in  San  Jose.  I'm  interested  in 
□  Attending  □  Exhibiting 
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Y2K  May  Mask  Hacker  Attacks 


are  examining  ways  to  thwart 
such  opportunist  hackers. 

Of  those  surveyed,  23%  said 
their  companies  are  taking  ex¬ 
tra  security  precautions  for 
their  computer  systems  as  part 
of  their  year  2000  planning 
(see  chart).  For  those  who 
aren’t,  many  said  the  Internet 
and  electronic  commerce 
posed  bigger  potential  threats. 

Not  everyone  agreed  that 
there  will  be  heavy  hacking  at 
year’s  end.  Some  argued  that 
increased  year  2000  systems 
monitoring  could  help  securi¬ 
ty,  while  others  noted  that 
would-be  attackers  could  suf¬ 
fer  year  2000  systems  prob¬ 
lems  of  their  own. 

“People  can  attack  whenever 
they  want,  but  there’s  going  to 
be  so  much  monitoring  of  the 
system  that  any  anomaly 
would  be  noticed,’’  said  Mike 
Riley,  director  of  Internet  de¬ 
velopment  at  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Co.  in  Downers  Grove, 
Ill.  “If  anything,  there’s  going 
to  be  a  heightened  sense  of 
awareness.” 


Nevertheless,  a  half-dozen 
consultants  contacted  by  Com- 
puterworld  urged  companies  to 
prepare.  “If  I  was  a  hacker.  I’d 
attack  companies  on  Dec.  31, 
1999.  I’d  be  almost  untouch¬ 
able.  They’d  never  find  me,” 
said  Darek  Milewski,  president 
of  Cmeasures  Ltd.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 

What  to  Look  For 

Those  consultants  recom¬ 
mended  that  companies  —  in 
addition  to  testing  their  securi¬ 
ty  systems’  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance  —  anticipate  the  follow¬ 
ing  possible  year  2000-specific 
attack  methods: 

■  With  so  many  people  expect¬ 
ing  systems  problems  this  Jan. 
1,  bugs  caused  by  malicious  in¬ 
truders  may  be  misidentified 
as  year  2000  woes  —  and  thus 
left  unfixed. 

■  Those  trying  to  penetrate 
corporate  systems,  particularly 
economic  spies,  may  have  set 
up  year  2000  outsourcing 
firms.  “What  better  way  to  get 
in  the  front  door  than  to  be  in 


the  fix-it  business?”  asked 
Frank  Cilluffo,  director  of  an 
information  technology  task 
force  at  the  Center  for  Strate¬ 
gic  International  Studies,  a 
Washington  think  tank. 

■  Any  change  in  computer 


Blocking  Hackers 

Security  areas  examined  for 
year  2000  compliance 


89% 

84% 

75% 

71% 

66% 


Remote  access 
systems 

Antivirus 

software 

Password 

protection 

Firewalls 


User  authentica¬ 
tion  software 


Base:  92  IT  managers  at  companies  with  100  or 
more  employees;  multiple  responses  allowed 


SOURCE:  COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  GROUP,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


coding,  no  matter  how  simple, 
can  cause  unintentional  prob¬ 
lems  somewhere  else.  Those 
problems  could  include  open¬ 
ing  up  security  holes. 

■  Even  those  who  have  secured 


their  own  systems  face  poten¬ 
tial  security  gaps  via  partners. 

■  Security  spending,  like  many 
other  IT  budget  items,  will 
likely  take  a  backseat  to  year 
2000  efforts  this  year. 

■  Year  2000  also  opens  up  a 
nontechnical  hacking  possibil¬ 
ity.  For  example,  an  outsider 
calls  into  a  company  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Jan.  3, 2000,  claiming  to  be 
the  firm’s  year  2000  consul¬ 
tant  and  asking  employees  for 
their  user  names  and  pass¬ 
words  to  check  that  every¬ 
thing’s  OK.  “The  best  time  to 
attempt  a  security  breach  is  a 
time  of  chaos,”  said  Philip  Car¬ 
den,  a  consultant  at  Renais¬ 
sance  Worldwide  Consulting 
Inc.  in  Hoboken,  N.J. 

William  Ulrich,  a  year  2000 
consultant  and  columnist  for 
Computerworld,  advises  clients 
to  include  a  security  specialist 
in  year  2000  projects,  but  only 
one  firm  he  works  with  has 
such  a  person  who  regularly 
attends  meetings. 

An  audit  team  should  “be  on 
very,  very  high  alert  —  not  just 
[at  year’s  end],  but  right  now, 
looking  for  financial  irregulari¬ 
ties,”  said  Ulrich,  president  of 
Tactical  Strategy  Group  Inc.  in 
Soquel,  Calif.  I 


Hacker  Sets 
Jail  Time  For 
ISP  Break-ins 

BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

A  computer  hacker  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  year  and  a  day  in 
prison  for  compromising  the 
systems  of  several  regional  In¬ 
ternet  service  providers.  Har¬ 
vard  University  and  Amherst 
College  in  Massachusetts. 

Sean  Trifero,  21,  of  Middle- 
town,  R.I.,  also  will  be  required 
to  do  five  hours  per  week  of 
community  service  in  the 
three  years  following  his  re¬ 
lease.  But  a  judge  rejected  a 
call  that  Trifero  be  banned 
from  the  Internet. 

Federal  prosecutor  Jeanne 
Kempthone  is  seeking  a  resti¬ 
tution  judgment  of  $73,993.  A 
hearing  will  be  held  Jan.  28. 

Trifero,  who  led  the  nation¬ 
wide  group  called  the  Virii, 
argued  that  their  primary  ac¬ 
tivity  was  testing  computer  se¬ 
curity,  not  making  malicious 
attacks.  I 
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Ford  to  Retool  App  Development 


sourcing”  contract  with  IBM, 
which,  coupled  with  a  five- 
year,  $500  million  application 
maintenance  pact  with  Com- 
puware  Corp.,  will  help  the  au¬ 
tomaker  overhaul  its  applica¬ 
tion  development,  deployment 
and  maintenance  processes. 

That  strategy  is  expected  to 
free  up  more  than  1,600  Ford  in¬ 
formation  technology  staffers 
and  contractors,  who  will  then 
work  on  core  business  applica¬ 
tions  involving  electronic  com¬ 
merce,  the  supply  chain  and 
distribution.  IBM  will  work  on 
technology  applications  such 
as  manufacturing  and  product 
development,  among  others. 

Time  Is  of  the  Essence 

These  efforts  were  designed 
to  help  the  automaker  reach  its 
ultimate  goal:  reducing  time  to 
market  with  vehicles  that  cus¬ 
tomers  want. 

“It  was  taking  incredibly 
long  periods  of  time,  up  to  48 
months,  to  get  new  applica¬ 
tions  developed  and  rolled  out 


to  all  locations,”  said  John  Lar¬ 
son,  director  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  at  Ford.  That  was  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  management,  he 
said,  noting  that  Ford  is  work¬ 
ing  on  building  cars  it  can  get 
out  in  12  days  and  deliver 
quickly. 

IBM  and  Compuware  are 
supposed  to  help 
Ford  halve  appli¬ 
cation  develop¬ 
ment  time  with¬ 
out  increasing 
costs  and  while 
decreasing  re¬ 
liance  on  more 
than  40  tempo¬ 
rary  staffing 
agencies  to  provide  program¬ 
mers,  Mathaisel  said.  IBM  will 
dedicate  1,000  specialists  to 
the  Ford  project. 

“I  look  at  this  as  a  massive 
recruiting  campaign  to  bring 
to  Ford  the  best  people  who 
know  how  to  develop  new 
technical  applications  and  be 
efficient  in  their  deployment,” 
Mathaisel  said.  “There’s  a  huge 


staff  shortage,  and  I  know  we 
couldn’t  recruit  and  retain  on  a 
long-term  basis  the  type  of  tal¬ 
ent  IBM  and  Compuware  have 
attracted.” 

Under  the  new  process, 
business  units  will  bring  their 
requirements  and  problems  to 
IT,  which  will  screen  projects 
and  pass  them  on  to  a  joint 
Ford/IBM  application  devel¬ 
opment  group.  That  group  will 
do  the  actual  development, 
leaving  deployment  and  main¬ 


tenance  to  a  joint  Ford/Com- 
puware  unit. 

IBM  said  it  will  support  up 
to  150  concurrent  projects  at 
the  center  every  four  to  six 
months.  Ford  personnel  will 
report  to  either  Ford  or  IBM, 
depending  on  the  project 
they’re  working  on,  Larson 
said. 

During  the  past.  Ford  used 


“the  waterfall  approach,”  in 
which  a  specification  was  writ¬ 
ten,  users  signed  off  on  it  and 
development  began,  Larson 
said.  But  when  users  came 
back  to  verify  the  application, 
they  sometimes  found  it  wasn’t 
what  they  really  needed.  With 
the  new  approach,  the  user  is 
in  the  center  with  Ford  and 
IBM  application  developers 
and  looks  on  as  things  pro¬ 
gress,  Larson  said.  Experts  said 
Ford  has  some  work  to  do 
to  make  the  project  a 
success. 

“The  challenge  is  the 
merger  of  the  minds 
when  it  comes  to  the 
development  process, 
as  the  parties  have  to 
agree  on  how  to  work 
together  and  on  the 
philosophy  of  applica¬ 
tion  development,”  said  Byron 
Miller,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “Whenever  you  bring  in 
outside  people  to  help,  there’s 
got  to  be  a  period  where 
they’re  trained  on  business  op¬ 
eration,  company  culture  and 
goals.” 

The  new  process  will  free  up 
a  large  IT  unit  to  focus  on  the 


core  business  projects.  It  also 
will  do  the  following: 

■  Continue  a  two-year  project 
to  develop  an  electronic-com¬ 
merce  system  that  will  enable 
Ford  to  order  parts  from  sup¬ 
pliers  over  the  Internet. 

■  Tie  suppliers  into  Ford’s 
computer-aided  design  system 
so  they’re  aware  of  design 
changes  and  can  respond 
quickly. 

■  Link  suppliers  to  Ford’s 
scheduling  system  in  an  effort 
to  keep  parts  and  component 
inventories  small  and  in  line 
with  what  customers  are  or¬ 
dering. 

■  Reduce  from  six  to  10  weeks 
to  15  to  21  days  the  time  it  takes 
to  complete  custom-ordered 
vehicles. 

■  Complete  an  electronic  used- 
vehicle  distribution  system  un¬ 
der  which  vehicles  coming  off 
leases  are  first  offered  to  exist¬ 
ing  Ford  owners. 

■  Prepare  for  the  next  phase  of 
the  euro  conversion. 

■  Increase  use  of  the  Automo¬ 
tive  Network  Exchange,  a  new 
virtual  private  network  that  se¬ 
curely  and  inexpensively  links 
automakers  with  their  legions 
of  suppliers.> 


“I  LOOK  AT  THIS  as  a 
massive  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  to  Ford  the 
best  people  who  know 
how  to  develop  new 
technical  applications.” 

-  Ford  CIO  Bud  Mathaisel 


Whether  your  customers  are  delighted, 
or  simply  delighted  to  ieave,  revolves 
around  knowing  your  customer  data. 


That’s  why  you  need  the  SAS  Solution 

Who  are  your  most  profitable  customers. .  .and  why?  How  many  customers  are  you  losing. . . 
and  why?  What  value  do  your  customers  see  in  your  products  and  services. .  .or  those  of 
your  competitors?  Instead  of  just  storing  your  customer  data,  explore  all  the  possibilities 
with  the  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management. 


Assess  marketing  ROI, 
analyze  churn,  and  more 

Award-winning  data 
warehousing  capabilities 

-y:'-  '■/  ^ 

Fully  Web  enabled  v. -  ' 

j  ■-  ■  .  ••  “  -i 

•  •  •  '  V. 

Ye^r^QOO  compliant  ^  -IS 


It’s  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing  customer  relationships. 
Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points. .  .then  analyze  data  to  better  understand 
customer  needs.  Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  profitable  customers.  Determine 
lifetime  customer  value.  All  by  just  pointing  and  clicking. 


To  find  out  more,  and  request  a  free  Guide  to  Customer  Relationship  Management  with  the 
SAS  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/crm 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/crm  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  tradennark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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\A/iether  you’re  looking  for  an  entry-level 
workgroup  server,  a  mid-range  departmental 

Pentium*]! 

server  or  an  enterprise-class  workhorse, 

Gateway  can  make  the  connection.  We’re 
committed  to  safeguarding  your  critical  data 
today.  And  we  help  you  prepare  for  tomorrow 
with  industry-leading  manageability,  improved 
scalability  and  maximum  flexibility  on  each 
reliable  server  we  sell. 


n  e  c 


ALR®  7000  Series 
Workgroup  Servers 

Ideal  for  both  startup  companies  and 
power-hungry  workgroups,  the  ALR  7000 
Series  offers  big  server  features  at  a  small 
price.  With  advanced  processor  power, 
integrated  I/O  technology  and  built-in 
server  management  features,  these 
systems  deliver  incredible  power  and 
flexibility.  An  easy  and  cost-effective 
upgrade  path  includes  dual  processing 
and  redundant,  hot-swappable  storage. 

•  ALR  7200  Pentium®  II  processor-based 
server  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $2399 

•  ALR  7300  Pentium®  II  Xeon®  processor 
450MHz  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $3799 


ALR  8000  Series  % 
Department  Servers  ~ 

Our  ALR  8000  Series  improves  mid-range 
server  performance  with  extraordinary 
expansion  capabilities  and  dual-processing 
power  support.  Vast  storage  with  up  to 
12  hot-swappable  hard  drives  makes  the 
8000  Series  perfect  when  data  access  is  at 
a  premium.  Plus,  advanced  fault-tolerant 
capabilities  include  an  error  correction 
memory  subsystem,  and  redundant, 
hot-swappable  power  supplies. 

•  ALR  8200  Pentium  II  processor- 
based  server  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $3699 

•  ALR  8300  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor 
450IVlHz  (dual-processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $5199 


Every  Gateway  client  is  unique,  and  so  is  every  Gateway'”  business  system. 
Call  and  tell  us  what  we  can  build  for  you. 

1-888-888-0382 

www.gateway.com/corp 
ad  code:11015 


ALR  9000  Series 
Enterprise  Servers 


I 
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When  you  need  maximum  power  and 
performance  that’s  highly  available,  the 
ALR  9200  is  the  obvious  solution.  Up  to 
four  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors  deliver 
incredible  data  throughput  at  a  low  cost 
per  transaction  on  this  high-end,  enterprise 
server.  All  this  technology  is  packed  into 
a  remarkably  small  tower  or  7U  Rack- 
optimized  chassis  with  lockable  covers 
and  a  locking  front  panel. 


•  ALR  9200  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor 
400MHz  (four-way  processor  ready) 

Starting  at  $7999 


Get  more  out  of  the  box.”* 


All  Gateway  CeleronT  Pentium,  Pentium  Pro,  Pentium  II  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor-based  systems  are  qualified  to  carry  the  "NSTL  Hardware  Tested  Year  2000  Comptianf  logo  because  they  have  successfully  completed  the  NSTL  YMARK2000 
test.  These  systems  have  also  passed  the  Microsoft  Millennium  year  2000  test  suite.  Gateway  cannot  be  responsibie  for  any  bundled  software  that  improperly  sets,  resets,  or  caiculates  Oates.  These  issues  are  not  related  to  the  hardware  and 
operating  system,  and  cannot  be  corrected  by  Gateway. 

01999  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Gateway,  ALR,  the  “Get  more  out  of  the  box"  slogan  and  the  Gateway  stylized  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are 
registered  trademarks,  and  Pentium  II  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Some  products  and  services  may  not  be  available  for 
all  international  locations.  Many  Gateway  products  are  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  ntay  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionality,  performance  or  compatibiitty.  All  prices  and  configurations  are 
subject  to  change  virithout  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  and  any  applicable  taxes.  ALR  Series  servers  meet  FCC  Class  A  emission  standards.  FCC  Class  A  products  may  not  be  sold  for  home  use. 
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UTILITIES  SAY  THEY’RE 
NEARLY  READY  EOR  Y2K 


Remediation  complete  at  half  of 3,000  power  companies 

in  U.S.  and  Canada;  networks  still  critical  issue 


BY  JULIA  KING 

The  north  Ameri¬ 
can  electric  utility 
industry  is  ab¬ 
solutely  glowing 
over  its  state  of 
year  2000  readiness. 

With  testing  and  remedia¬ 
tion  completed  at  more  than 
half  of  about  3,000  power  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
“we’re  finding  very  little  that 


'  ■■ 

Key  1999  dates  for  year 2000 
testing  for  utilities  .  ^ 


APRIL  8-9:  Readiness  drill  to 
test  utilities’  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  with  limited  communi¬ 
cations 

JUNE  30:  Target  date  for 
completion  of  all  remedia¬ 
tion  and  industrywide 
testing 

SEPT.  8-9:  Second  and  final 
industry-coordinated  readi¬ 
ness  drill 


SOURCE:  NORTH  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
RELIABILITY  COUNCIL,  PRINCETON.  N.J, 


will  cause  a  unit  to  trip  out  of 
service,”  said  Gerry  Cauley, 
year  2000  project  manager  at 
the  North  American  Electric 
Reliability  Council  (NERC). 

Still,  many  year  2000  project 
teams  will  remain  on  the  job 
into  2000,  fixing  so-called  nui¬ 
sance  problems  such  as  inac¬ 
curate  time  and  date  stamps  on 
otherwise  functional  equip¬ 
ment.  Such  equipment  com¬ 
plies  with  NERC’s  standard  for 
year  2000  readiness,  which  re¬ 
quires  only  that  a  component 
remain  operational  into  2000. 

But  year  2000  compliance 
means  equipment  calculates 
and  displays  dates  and  other 
information  that’s  far  more 
costly  to  remediate. 

“We’re  not  going  to  shut 
down  our  [year  2000]  shop  af¬ 
ter  the  millennium  as  we’ll  still 
have  year  2000  issues  with  the 
leap  year  date,”  said  a  spokes¬ 
man  at  Virginia  Power  Co., 
which  has  90  full-time  workers 
on  the  $50  million  project. 

Similarly,  Bangor  Hydro- 
Electric  Co.  in  Bangor,  Maine, 
will  keep  together  its  six-per- 


Netscape  Optiniizes  Server 
for  Higti-Traffic  Web  Sites 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  last  week  released  an  up¬ 
grade  of  its  Enterprise  Web 
Server  that  promises  improved 
performance,  scalability  and 
reliability  for  high-traffic  cor¬ 
porate  Web  sites. 

Version  3.6  includes: 

■  Support  for  multiple  applica¬ 
tion  processes  and  process 
monitors.  If  a  Web  application 
crashes  because  of  one  process 
going  down,  the  application 
can  keep  running, 
a  Dynamic  log  rotation  that 
lets  administrators  rotate  serv¬ 
er  logs  without  shutting  down 
the  server. 


■  A  new  Common  Gateway  In¬ 
terface  engine  to  speed  it  up. 

Debra  Chrapaty,  president  of 
ETrade  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  said  she’s  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  upgrade’s  fea¬ 
tures.  “Reliability  and  stability 
are  primary  to  our  business. 
That’s  why  we  rely  on  Enter¬ 
prise  Server  3.5,”  she  said. 

Netscape’s  Enterprise  Serv¬ 
er  3.6  is  available  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT,  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s  Solaris, 
IBM’s  AIX,  Silicon  Graphics 
Inc.’s  Irix  and  the  Unix  operat¬ 
ing  systems  of  both  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  I 


son  year  2000  project  team  at 
least  through  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  “We  won’t  remain 
in  place  indefinitely,  but  we 
will  at  least  until  we  get  past 
the  first  leap  year,”  said  Mike 
Williams,  Bangor’s  year  2000 
project  manager. 

NERC,  which  is  a  private 
industry  group  coordinating 
electric  utilities’  year  2000  ef¬ 
forts,  said  it  expects  nearly  all 
North  American  companies  to 
meet  a  June  30  target  date  for 
fixing  and  testing  mission-crit¬ 
ical  computer  systems. 

But  that  excludes  external 


telecommunications,  which  re¬ 
main  a  critical  issue,  NERC 
said.  Virtually  all  utilities  are 
heavily  dependent  on  third- 
party  voice  and  data  networks 
for  day-to-day  operations,  such 
as  dispatching  orders  to  power 
substations. 

Any  disruptions  in  telecom¬ 
munications  services  would 
have  a  “real-time  impact”  at 
utilities,  NERC’s  Cauley  said. 
But  contingency  plans  are  in 
place,  he  added.  “If  we  lost 
partial  voice  communications, 
workers  have  radios;  and  if 
data  is  lost,  they’ll  know  where 
to  go  at  substations  to  [manu¬ 
ally]  get  information,  then  ra¬ 
dio  it  back,”  Cauley  said. 

Still,  Chris  Alvord,  for  one,  is 
skeptical  of  what  he  considers 


the  all-too-rosy  year  2000  pic¬ 
ture  the  industry  has  painted. 

“I  don’t  think  the  public  real¬ 
izes  the  degree  to  which  the 
power  grid  is  automated,”  said 
Alvord,  a  utilities  consultant  at 
American  Management  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Fairfax,  Va.  “All  of 
their  grids  interconnect,  and 
no  one  company  knows  the 
whole  grid.  It’s  all  cut  up,  so  if 
you  end  up  with  a  portion  of 
the  grid  connected  to  a  compa¬ 
ny  with  a  problem,  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  ripple  effect.”  I 


Utility  Update 

As  of  Q4 1998,  the 
utility  itidustry's  yetff^OO 


Completed  year 
2000  inventory 

Completed 
assessment 

Completed  reme¬ 
diation/testing 
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SOURCE:  NORTH  AMERICAN  ELECTRIC 
RELIABILITY  COUNCIL.  PRINCETON.  N.J. 


Notes,  Domino  Upgrades  Arrive  at  Last 


With  2000  looming,  groupware  upgrades 
may  get  passed  up  by  Lotus  users 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 

Some  say  the  timing  is  a  bit  off, 
but  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
is  expected  to  release  Version 
5.0  of  its  Notes  and  Domino 
groupware  prod¬ 
ucts  at  this  week’s  t 
Lotusphere  confer¬ 
ence  in  Orlando, 

Fla. 

One  analyst  firm  said  Lotus 
may  have  shot  itself  in  the  foot 
by  delaying  the  release  of  Ver¬ 
sion  5.0  until  January  —  just 
months  before  most  compa¬ 
nies  will  lock  down  their  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  year  2000. 

Gartner  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  predicted  that 
many  companies  won’t  deploy 
Notes  and  Domino  5.0  until  the 
second  half  of  this  year. 

And  a  third  —  or  maybe  half 
—  of  the  companies  that  could 
have  deployed  it  this  year 
won’t  do  so  because  of  their 
preoccupation  with  year  2000 
issues,  said  Tom  Austin,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Gartner. 

The  January  release  of  the 
product  may  have  cost  Lotus 
some  business  from  users  of  its 


mainframe-based  Cc:Mail  sys¬ 
tem,  Austin  said. 

Those  users  could  have  up¬ 
graded  to  Notes/Domino  5.0  if 
it  had  been  out  in  the  first  half 
of  last  year,  he  said. 

Lotus  originally 
was  slated  to  ship 
Notes  and  Domino 
5.0  in  late  1997,  then 
in  the  first  half  of  last  year  and 
then  by  the  end  of  last  year. 

Ken  Bisconti,  a  marketing  di¬ 
rector  at  Lotus,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  isn’t  terribly  concerned 
about  running  into  the  year 
2000  freeze.  “If  we  were  re¬ 
leasing  the  product  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  year.  I’d  be  more 
worried,”  he  said. 

Wait  a  While 

Some  companies  may  wait 
to  upgrade  until  point  releases 
after  Version  5.0  come  out. 

“Even  if  I  get  a  copy  [of 
Notes  and  Domino  5.0]  at  Lo¬ 
tusphere,  we’ll  probably  wait  a 
few  point  releases  before  using 
the  products  in  a  production 
environment,”  said  Marvin 
Foest,  a  senior  analyst  at  Cana¬ 


dian  Tire  Acceptance  Ltd.,  a 
Welland,  Ontario-based  retail¬ 
er  and  auto  servicing  club. 

First  Union  Bank  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  definitely  will  roll 
out  Notes  5.0,  said  Alan  Lyon, 
messaging  manager  at  the 
bank.  “But  given  that  it’s  1999, 1 
expect  a  [systems]  moratorium 
around  June  or  July”  he  said. 
“So  we  probably  won’t  roll  it 
out  until  2000.” 

Lyon  said  he  would  prefer  to 
wait  for  Release  5.1  anyway, 
which  he  said  he  expects  to  be 
more  stable. 

Lotus  has  said  Notes  5.0  is 
the  most  important  revision  of 
its  groupware  since  Notes  1.0 
because  it’s  the  first  version 
conceived  of  and  designed  in 
the  Web  era. 

Release  5.0  of  the  Notes 
client  boasts  a  new  Web 
browser-like  look  and  feel, 
real-time  messaging  capabili¬ 
ties  and  improved  search  capa¬ 
bilities. 

Release  5.0  of  the  Domino 
server  will  include  directory 
and  administrative  enhance¬ 
ments. 

Last  year,  Lotus  maintained 
its  lead  in  the  groupware  mar¬ 
ket,  but  Microsoft  gained  some 
ground  with  its  Exchange  serv¬ 
er,  analysts  said.  I 


The  productivity  of  one  CFO,  dozens  of  VPs 
and  hundreds  of  end  users  iies  in  your  hands 


With  the  ieading  messaging  server  behind  you,  relief  is  at  hand. 


As  the  industry’s  current  top-selling  messaging  server^  and  the  leader  in  mail  standardization  among  Fortune  50 
companies^  Microsoft*  Exchange  Server  is  the  smart  choice  for  your  company’s  long-term  messaging  needs.  Exchange 
is  also  equipped  to  handle  the  growing  collaborative  demands  of  your  office.  Which  means  your  people  can  carry  on  undisturbed, 
and  you  can  start  tackling  your  next  challenge.  To  evaluate  Exchange  Server  for  yourself,  visit  us  now  at  www.mlcrosoft.com/exchange 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?' 


‘  Source:  Data  durir^  this  time  frame:  Jan.  l~June  30.  1998.  EMMS.  Sept.  4.  1998: '  Source:  The  Radicati  Group.  July  1998. 

O  1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  arxl  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  arxJ/or  other  countries. 
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HP  Color  LaserJet  printers  start  at  $2,499 
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HP.  Better  color,  no  matter  what  you’re  printing. 

Introducing  a  new  line  of  HP  Color  LaserJet  printers.  Now  you  can  print  color 
that  will  really  get  people’s  attention.  That’s  because  our  new  fast  and  affordable 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


[  Expanding  Possibilities 


plMEoftlCIAl. 

CAB  DRIVER'S 
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ETiQUEirr 


Color  LaserJet  printers  offer  our  exclusive  ImageREt  Color  Layering  technology.  Rather  than  placing  blue  dots  next 
to  yellow  dots  to  create  the  illusion  of  green,  our  process  literally  mixes  the  colors  to  create  real  green.  Or  orange. 
Or  millions  of  other  colors.  All  at  impressive  printing  speeds,  up  to  6  ppm.  Visit  www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 
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CALCULATING  ROI 


In  the  Way 

what  are  the  biggest 
obstacles  to  getting  benefits 
from  your  ERP  system? 


^OR  MANY  ERP  users,  measuring  a  hard-dollar  return  on  investment  is  a  tall 
order  -  and  can  even  be  beside  the  point.  That  doesn’t  mean  they  shun 
payback  calculations  that  can  justify  ERP 
projects.  About  75%  of  the  companies 
surveyed  recently  by  Benchmarking  Part¬ 
ners  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  they  calculated 
returns  based  on  expected  savings  in  inventory  and 
other  costs. 

But  a  key  goal  of  ERP  projects  often  is  to  help 
companies  grow  their  sales  and  outflank  rivals 
through  improvements  in  areas  such  as  production 
lead  times  and  customer  service.  And  trying  to 
attribute  revenue  gains  to  the  software  is  dicey, 
users  and  analysts  said. 

Sales  of  A-dec  Inc.’s  dental  equipment  outpaced 
industry  growth  last  year  after  the  Newberg,  Ore., 
company  ironed  out  its  ERP  kinks. 

“But  it’s  difficult  to  say  if  that  was  the  reason,” 
said  CIO  Keith  Bearden.  New  products  and  dealer 
incentive  programs  may  deserve  more  of  the  credit, 
he  said. 

“We  know  that  with  our  previous  system  we 
couldn’t  have  won  a  particular  order,”  said  Norman 
Thomas,  director  of  information  systems  at  Trojan 
Technologies  Inc.  in  London,  Ontario.  “But  we  can’t  go  back  and  say  we  got  that  sale 
because  of  ERP.  That’s  a  dangerous  game.”  -  Craig Stedman 


65% 

Managing 
internal  changes 

36% 

Inadequate 
employee  skills 

36% 

Training 
end  users 

29% 

Prioritizing 

resources 

28% 

Software 

functionality 

26% 

Ongoing  user 
support 

Base:  1998  survey  of  164  IT  and  business 
managers  at  52  companies:  percentages  have 
been  rounded:  multiple  responses  allowed 


SOURCE:  BENCHMARKING  PARTNERS  INC., 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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ERP 

Pioneers 

customers  grew  nervous  about 
relying  on  the  company. 

“We  lost  a  lot  of  business,” 
said  CIO  Keith  Bearden,  who 
was  brought  in  to  manage 
A-dec’s  information  systems 
three  months  into  the  rollout. 
To  get  by,  the  Newberg,  Ore., 
company  even  had  to  fill  some 
orders  outside  the  Baan  system 
“because  [workers]  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance  was  so  bad,”  he  said. 

A-dec’s  experience  illus¬ 
trates  a  common  challenge  fac¬ 
ing  users  who  spend  big  bucks 
on  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP)  applications  such 
as  Baan’s. 

Preparation  Key 

Getting  a  return  on  that  in¬ 
vestment  usually  depends  far 
more  on  how  companies  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  to  use  the 
software  than  on  the  technol¬ 
ogy  itself,  according  to  more 
than  a  dozen  ERP  users  and 
analysts. 

ERP  software  “in  and  of 
itself  is  as  useful  as  buying  an 
exercise  bike  and  expecting 
that  you’re  going  to  lose  weight 
just  by  going  down  in  the  cellar 
and  looking  at  it,”  said  Robert 
Rubin,  CIO  at  Elf  Atochem 
North  America  Inc. 
Philadelphia. 

You  get  benefits 
by  changing 
business  pro¬ 
cesses,  not  au¬ 
tomating  them.” 

Since  mid-1995, 

Elf  Atochem  has 
installed  SAP 
AG’s  R/3  appli¬ 
cations  at  13 
business  units 
with  more  than 
1,500  users. 

The  chemical 
maker  is  seeing 
eight-figure  an¬ 
nual  savings  in 
areas  such  as 
head  count  and 
inventory  — 
enough  to  have 
paid  back  its  in¬ 
vestment  in  R/3,  Rubin  said. 
And  customer  service  workers 
can  get  a  much  clearer  picture 
of  whether  orders  will  be 
delivered  on  time. 

But  the  .software  was  just  a 


tool,  Rubin  said.  What  really 
counted  was  how  Elf 
Atochem’s  divisions  used  R/3 
to  reorganize  the  way  they 
do  business  in  order  to  meet 
cost-reduction  targets.  That 
process  was  pushed  along  by 
removing  the  hoped-for  sav¬ 
ings  from  their  yearly  budgets, 
he  said. 

At  A-dec,  similar  business 
changes  initially  were  fought, 
Bearden  said.  End-user  train¬ 
ing  also  fell  short  at  first,  he 
said,  and  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  department  underesti¬ 
mated  the  processing  power 
that  Baan’s  software  required. 

After  Bearden  was  hired  in 
mid-1997,  he  pulled  together  a 
stabilization  team  from  all 
parts  of  the  company.  It  took 
about  six  months  to  fix  the  per¬ 
formance  issues  by  changing 
databases  and  upgrading 
A-dec’s  server  and  network. 
Another  six  months  was  spent 
redesigning  business  process¬ 
es  and  training  users. 

All  that  work  basically  dou¬ 
bled  the  cost  of  the  project, 
Bearden  said.  “We  spent  a  lot 
of  money  just  cleaning  up  the 
problems  they  had  with  the 
implementation,”  he  said. 

Even  now,  50-plus  key  users 
spend  20%  of  their  work  time 
looking  for  ways  to  improve 
A-dec’s  use  of  the  software. 

But  the  company  now  is  get¬ 
ting  some  of  the  benefits  it  ex¬ 
pected,  Bearden  said.  Eor  ex¬ 
ample,  inventory  levels  have 
been  cut  by  about  30%  since 
the  new  system 
was  put  into  use. 
And  one  of  A- 
dec’s  four  prod¬ 
uct  lines  has 
been  switched 
to  a  faster-turn- 
around  modular 
manufacturing 
approach  that 
wasn’t  feasible 
before. 

Getting  all  the 
desired  return 
on  an  ERP  in¬ 
vestment  “re¬ 
quires  a  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of 
discipline  that 
most  companies 
don’t  have,”  said 
Jim  Shepherd,  an 
analyst  at  AMR 
Research  Inc.  in  Boston. 

The  credit  or  blame  that 
the  software  itself  should  re¬ 
ceive  is  “very  questionable” 
because  so  much  rides  on  the 
internal  changes  that  have  to 


be  made.  Shepherd  said. 

Debra  Hofman,  an  analyst  at 
Benchmarking  Partners  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  two  re¬ 
cent  surveys  the  company  has 
done  show  that  virtually  no 
ERP  users  are  getting  all  the 
benefits  they  expected.  At  the 
same  time,  “very  few  get  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing,”  she  said. 

Hofman  added  that  the  orga¬ 
nizational  issues  cited  as  hur¬ 
dles  to  ERP  payback  greatly 
outnumber  the  technology 
barriers  (see  chart  above). 

Bell  Canada  “had  a  real 
tough  time  getting  going” 
when  it  installed  R/3  to  run  its 
materials  management  two 
years  ago,  said  Frank  Barfuss,  a 
project  manager  at  the  Mon¬ 
treal-based  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  “It  was  our  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  an  ERP  system,  and 
we  probably  underestimated 
the  impact  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

It  took  a  year  to  start  seeing 
the  inventory  reductions  and 
improved  supply  delivery  rates 
that  Bell  Canada  wanted.  Bar- 
fuss  said. 

Now  the  company  is  gearing 
up  for  a  much  wider  rollout  of 


finance  and  project  manage¬ 
ment  applications  that  will  in¬ 
crease  its  R/3  user  count  from 
1,000  to  8,000. 

A  large  part  of  the  expected 
payback  will  come  from  the 
business  re-engineering  that’s 
being  driven  by  the  software, 
Barfuss  said.  Productivity  is 
expected  to  sag  for  three 
months  because  of  the 
changes,  he  added,  but  Bell 
Canada  hopes  to  shield  cus¬ 
tomers  by  taking  steps  such  as 
stockpiling  supplies  before  the 
software  goes  live. 

‘Frustrating'  Experience 

Adapting  to  Baan’s  applica¬ 
tions  also  was  “very  frustrat¬ 
ing”  for  users  at  Trojan  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.,  who  had  to  be¬ 
come  much  more  disciplined 
about  following  the  dictates  of 
the  software,  said  Norman 
Thomas,  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  the  London, 
Ontario,  maker  of  ultraviolet 
water-treatment  systems. 

That  took  about  a  year  to  get 
through,  and  fast-growing  Tro¬ 
jan  has  yet  to  get  an  expected 
inventory  reduction  from  the 
software,  Thomas  said. 


But  the  company  is  seeing 
softer  benefits,  such  as  more 
accurate  tracking  of  supplies 
and  production  capacity.  That 
recently  helped  it  win  a  big 
order  in  Italy  calling  for  rapid 
shipments,  he  said. 

Other  companies  that  are 
just  now  installing  ERP  sys¬ 
tems  also  expect  their  payback 
to  come  as  much  from  internal 
change  as  from  the  software 
itself.  For  example.  The  J.  M. 
Smucker  Co.  in  Orrville,  Ohio, 
hopes  to  parlay  a  $30  million 
investment  in  Oracle  Corp.’s 
consumer  goods  applications 
into  annual  savings  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  But  a  big  piece  of  that  will 
come  from  steps  such  as  cen¬ 
tralizing  the  jelly  maker’s  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  transporta¬ 
tion  planning  functions. 

“We’ve  done  things  the  same 
way  for  30  years  or  more,  but 
[the  ERP  software]  forced  us  to 
look  at  that,”  said  Dick  Jirsa, 
vice  president  of  information 
services  at  J.  M.  Smucker.  In 
fact,  prospective  end  users 
spent  about  nine  months  just 
figuring  out  how  to  reorganize 
the  company  to  fit  the  ERP 
software,  he  said.  I 
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Address 
for  Success 

How  to  achieve  a  return 
on  ERP  investments 

Don’t  Ignore  or  fight  the  need 
for  internal  business  changes 

Make  project  and  change 
management  your  top  priorities 

Get  business  managers. 

not  IT,  to  set  benefit  goals 

Foster  ties  between  project 
teams  and  business  units 

Streamline  decision-making 
so  work  can  move  quickly 

Start  early  on  planning  user 
training  and  support 
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PEOPLESOFT 
OPENS  TRAINING 


User  companies  need  more  ERP  experts 


Microsoft's  BackOffice  4.5 
Avaiiable  for  Beta  2  Tests 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

EOPLESOFT  INC.  is 
opening  up  its  soft¬ 
ware  training  classes 
to  independent  con¬ 
sultants  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  it  easier  for 
users  to  find  adequate  imple¬ 
mentation  help. 

Until  now,  PeopleSoft  limit¬ 
ed  training  to  customers  and 
consulting  firms  with  formal 
working  relationships  with  the 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  company. 
But  PeopleSoft  last  week  said 
users  have  complained  there 
aren’t  enough  experienced 
consultants  to  go  around. 

For  example,  finding  knowl¬ 
edgeable  consulting  help  was 


“a  real  major  issue”  for  Green 
Mountain  Coffee  Inc.  when  it 
began  installing  PeopleSoft’s 
applications  two  years  ago, 
said  David  Tilgner,  director  of 
process  improvements  at  the 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  coffee  roaster. 

“Those  people  got  gobbled 
up  quickly,”  Tilgner  said. 

Green  Mountain  Coffee  end¬ 
ed  up  taking  a  chance  on  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  new  to  PeopleSoft. 
That  helped  get  the  company 
through  a  six-month  period 
while  it  built  up  internal  exper¬ 
tise  on  the  software,  Tilgner 
said,  “but  we’ve  really  tried  to 
deal  with  [the  applications]  on 
our  own”  since  mid-1997. 

Other  vendors  of  enterprise 


resource  planning  software  al¬ 
so  can’t  always  meet  user  de¬ 
mand  for  installation  help,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  But  PeopleSoft’s 
shortages  are  more  glaring  be¬ 
cause  of  its  rapid  growth  — 
revenue  rocketed  71%  to  $950 
million  in  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  last  year  —  and  its  inter¬ 
nal  consulting  staff  is  small 
compared  with  rivals  such  as 
SAP  AG  and  Oracle  Corp. 

PeopleSoft  said  its  goal  is  to 
train  an  extra  5,000  outside 
consultants  during  the  next  18 
months.  The  company  also 
plans  to  launch  a  formal  certi¬ 
fication  program  for  consul¬ 
tants  by  December. 

One  concern  is  that  the 
open-door  policy  could  make 
it  harder  for  users  to  get  seats 
in  training  classes,  said  Jim 
Dileo,  senior  vice  president  of 
worldwide  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  New  York-based  ad¬ 
vertising  firm  The  MacManus 
Group.  But  PeopleSoft  said 
that  shouldn’t  be  an  issue.  I 


Deployment  Wizard 
piece  not  ready  yet 

BY  SHARON  GAUDIN 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  released 
BackOffice  Server  Version  4.5 
for  beta  2  testing. 

BackOffice  Server  Version 
4.5,  slated  for  official  release  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year, 
is  nearly  feature-complete, 
said  Kevin  Breunig,  group 
product  manager  for  Back¬ 
Office  Server.  He  said  the 
BackOffice  Deployment  Wiz¬ 
ard  isn’t  in  the  beta  release  and 
won’t  be  available  until  the  of¬ 
ficial  shipment. 

Breunig  said  the  Deploy¬ 
ment  Wizard  was  designed  for 


branch  office  and  departmen¬ 
tal  settings.  The  wizard  should 
allow  users  to  import  an  exist¬ 
ing  system  setup  and  then  dis¬ 
tribute  it  across  a  large  number 
of  machines  in  various  loca¬ 
tions. 

Simplifying  deployment  is 
the  theme  for  this  version  up¬ 
date,  Breunig  said. 

Another  new  feature  is  a  set¬ 
up  template  that  walks  admin¬ 
istrators  through  the  steps  of 
creating  a  branch  office  con¬ 
figuration. 

The  initial  release  of  beta  2 
is  going  out  to  a  limited  group, 
but  users  can  request  a  copy 
at  ebeta@microsoft.com.  The 
user’s  title  and  company  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  included  in 
the  E-mail.  I 


HP  Color  LaserJet  4500  Series  printers 

Featuring  ImageREt  Color  Layering 


HP  Color  LaserJet  8500  Series  printers 

Featuring  ImageREt  Color  Layering 


•  Designed  for  workgroups  of  up  to  20  people 
'  4  ppm  color,  16  ppm  black 

•  Supports  a  wide  range  of  media  including 
envelopes,  labels,  transparencies 
and  soft-gloss  paper 

•  8 1/2" X 14"  color  auto-duplex  option 

•  High  volume  paper  handling— up  to 
900  sheet  input  capacity 


Starts  at  $2,499 


PGWEEK 

aeoMDEx 


•  Designed  for  departments  of  up  to  50  people 

•  6  ppm  color,  24  ppm  black 

•  Full  range  of  in-house  color  printing 
features-up  to  11" x  17"  full-bleed  for  flyers, 
newsletters,  brochures  on  a  wide  range  of  media 

•  11"x  17”  color  auto-duplex  option 

•  Very  high  volume  paper  handling-up  to  3,100 
sheet  input  capacity 

Starts  at  $5,999 


HP.  Better  color,  no  matter  what  you’re  printing. 

For  more  information  about  our  Color  LaserJet  printers,  visit  www.hp.com/go/officecolor. 
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The  future  belongs  to  objects.  : 

Jasmine""*  is  the  future  of  objects.  ,  ' " 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution.  :  : 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 

Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia. 
Internet-Enabied  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object-oriented 
database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object  delivery. 
Efficient  database  multimedia  storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery  through 
streaming  and  caching.  The  industry’s  easiest  development  environment  lets  you  use 
all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in  VB  Integra-  / 
tion,  native  Java  support,  and  C++  support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to  market 

and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage.  . 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone  i  1®-. 
right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is  ready  today.  ■  ■ 

Are  you?  +  ^  0) 


call  1-888-7JASMIIIE  tor  your 
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LUCENT  ACQUIRES 
ASCEND  EOR  $20B 

Broadens  equipment  maker's  access 

to  voice,  data  networking  market 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

UCENT  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  swallowed 
up  Ascend  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  last 
week  for  $20  billion 
in  stock  in  what  analysts  called 
a  bid  to  stay  competitive  in  the 
exploding  network  products 
market. 

Initially,  the  move  gives  Lu¬ 
cent,  based  in  Murray  Hill,  N.J., 
the  ability  to  grab  Ascend’s  su¬ 
perior  Asynchronous  Transfer 
Mode  (ATM)  GX  550  switch.  It 
also  gives  Lucent  access  to  As¬ 
cend’s  established  customer 
base  of  Internet  service 
providers  and  start-up  voice 
and  data  carriers,  analysts  said. 

Lucent  needs  Ascend’s  data 
networking  products  to  move 
beyond  its  reputation  as  a 
leader  in  voice  switching,  es¬ 
pecially  as  corporate  users  and 
service  providers  seek  conver¬ 


gence  of  voice  and  data  net¬ 
works  to  save  costs,  said  Jef¬ 
frey  Kagan,  an  independent  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  in  Atlanta. 

Large  corporate  customers 
will  be  less  affected  by  the 
deal,  several  analysts  said.  But 
over  time,  service  providers 
wiU  be  able  to  get  a  complete 
package  of  networking  ser¬ 
vices  and  products  from  Lu¬ 
cent  and  then  offer  those  tech¬ 
nology  advances  and  cost  sav¬ 
ings  to  their  customers. 

The  deal  seems  to  be  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  Nortel  Networks’  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Bay  Networks  Inc. 
and  to  the  growth  of  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  several  analysts  and 
users  said. 

“Getting  the  Ascend  ATM 
switch  means  Lucent  has  to 
put  fewer  resources  into  up¬ 
grading  that  capability  and 
more  into  other  technologies 
such  as  Gigabit  Ethernet 


routers,”  said  Christin  Flynn, 
an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston. 

Users  agreed  that  it  makes 
sense  for  Lucent  to  buy  Alame¬ 
da,  Calif.-based  Ascend,  on  the 
basis  of  its  reputation.  “As¬ 
cend’s  technology  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  pretty  hot,  and  that’s 
why  Lucent  is  paying  $20  bil¬ 
lion  for  it,”  said  Richard 
Healey,  treasurer  at  the  Com¬ 
munications  Managers  Associ¬ 


ation,  a  user  group  in  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J. 

Lucent’s  merger  with  Ascend 
has  been  brewing  since  last 
June.  It’s  the  I2th  Lucent  acqui¬ 
sition  in  18  months  but  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  complex. 
Earlier  last  week.  Lucent  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  buy  Kenan 
Systems  Corp.,  a  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  billing  software  compa¬ 
ny,  for  $1.5  billion  in  stock. 

Analysts  said  there  will  be 
areas  of  duplication,  including 
network  management  software. 
The  deal  is  expected  to  close  by 
June,  although  some  unhappy 
Ascend  shareholders  have  filed 
lawsuits  to  block  the  merger,  the 
IDG  News  Service  reported.  I 


Recent  Lucent  Acquisitions 

Idate 

COMPANY 

PRICE  1 

Jan.  13, 1999 

Ascend  Communications 

$20B 

Jan.  11, 1999 

Kenan  Systems  Corp. 

$1.5B 

Nov.  25, 1998 

Wave  Access  Ltd. 

$50M 

Oct.  6,1998 

Quadritek  Systems  Inc. 

$50M 

July  20, 1998 

JNA  Telecommunication  Ltd. 

S70M 

July  15, 1998 

SDX  Business  Systems 

$200M 

July  9, 1998 

LanNet  Ltd. 

$117M 

May  29, 1998 

Yurie  Systems  Inc. 

$1B 

April  20, 1998 

Optimay  GmbH 

$65M 

Intel  Quarterly,  Yearly  Revenue  Set  Records 


Earnings  better  than  Wall  Street  estimates 


BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 
AND  TOM  DIEDERICH 

Strong  PC  demand  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  last  year  helped  lift 
Intel  Corp.’s  fourth-quarter 
revenue  to  $7.6  billion,  a  record 
for  the  company  and  a  17%  in¬ 
crease  from  the  same  quarter 
in  1997. 

Fourth-quarter  earnings  per 
share  were  $1.19,  handily  beat¬ 
ing  the  consensus  estimate  of 
$1.07  per  share  from  analysts 


polled  by  First  Call  Corp.  and 
up  from  98  cents  per  share  a 
year  earlier.  Net  income  for  the 
quarter  was  $2.1  billion,  up  18% 
from  a  year  earlier,  Intel  re¬ 
ported  last  week. 

For  the  full  year,  which  end¬ 
ed  Dec.  27,  revenue  was  $26.3 
billion,  an  increase  of  5%  on 
1997  revenue  and  another  rec¬ 
ord  for  Intel. 

But  the  news  from  the 
world’s  largest  maker  of  PC  mi- 


Other  Fourth-Quarter  Earnings 
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lOKfANY 


Apple  Computer 
AMD 


Q4  REVENUE* 


Q4  NET  INCOME*  (LOSS) 


$L7B 

$789M 


$L6B 

$613M 


$152M 

$22M 


croprocessors  wasn’t  all  good. 

Net  income  for  the  year  was 
down  13%  from  fiscal  1997,  to 
$6.1  billion,  Intel  said.  And  the 
chip  maker  warned  that  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  first  quarter  this 
year  will  likely  be  down  from 
the  previous  quarter.  The  com¬ 
pany  cited  expected  seasonal 
slowness. 

Celeron  Hopes 

Intel  officials  said  they  hope 
their  new  Celeron  processors 
will  help  reverse  losses  in  the 
company’s  share  of  the  low- 
_  end  retail  mar¬ 
ket,  where  rival 
Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices  Inc. 
(AMD)  gained 
ground  last  year 
with  its  K-6 


Seagate  Technologies  $L8B 
Yahoo  $76.4M 

’  Refers  to  calendar  fourth  quarter 


$1.67B 

$26.6M 


$104M 

$25M 


$47M 

($12M) 

($183M) 

$L9M 


processors. 

“The  only 
storm  cloud  on 
the  horizon  for 
Intel  is  at  the 
low  end,”  said 


Bruce  Bonner,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
“AMD  has  done  a  very  good 
job  at  marketing  the  sub-$l,000 
PC  level,  and  Intel  really  has 
yet  to  get  the  internal  formula 
together  needed  to  combat 
that,”  he  said. 

Paul  Otellini,  an  Intel  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  “we  took  our  eye  off 
the  ball.”  The  company  will 
roll  out  faster  Celerons  and  cut 
prices  in  a  bid  to  restore  its  po¬ 
sition  at  the  low  end,  Otellini 
said. 

Nonetheless,  Intel  said  it 
sold  a  record  number  of  micro¬ 
processors  during  the  quarter. 
Unexpectedly  high  demand  for 
its  mainstream  Pentium  II 
processors  left  the  chip  giant 
unable  to  meet  some  orders 
moving  into  the  start  of  the 
new  fiscal  year,  Otellini  said. 

Later  this  quarter,  Intel  will 
roll  out  its  Pentium  III  proces¬ 
sor,  which  is  expected  to  great¬ 
ly  boost  a  PC’s  graphics  and 
multimedia  performance.  I 


Niccolai  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  San  Francisco. 
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BRIEFS 


Iomega  Buys 
SyQuest  Assets 

Iomega  Corp.  in  Roy,  Utah,  has 
agreed  to  pay  $9.5  million  for  the 
intellectual-property  assets  of 
SyQuest  Technology  Inc.,  a  rival 
maker  of  removable  drives  that  filed 
for  bankruptcy  and  shut  down  most 
operations  in  November.  A  bank¬ 
ruptcy  judge  and  creditors  must 
approve  the  deal,  in  which  SyQuest 
would  still  be  responsible  for  all 
debts  and  customer  support. 
SyQuest  had  been  the  standard- 
setter  for  removable  media  until  a 
string  of  poorly  reviewed  products 
and  the  emergence  of  Iomega’s 
popular  Zip  and  Jaz  drives. 

Microsoft  Invests 
$10M  in  Banyan 

Microsoft  Corp.  already  has 
embarked  on  its  first  investment  of 
the  new  year,  agreeing  to  provide 
$10  million  to  Banyan  Systems  Inc. 
for  the  training  of  Windows  NT  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  purchase  of  stock 
totaling  about  7.5%  of  Banyan.  The 
two  companies  also  will  work  to 
improve  the  interoperability  of  their 
products. 

Compaq  to  Buy 
Sliopping.com 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  last  week 
announced  an  agreement  to  pur¬ 
chase  online  retailer  Shopping.com 
Inc.  in  a  stock-for-cash  deal  valued 
at  about  $220  million.  The  plan  is  to 
link  Compaq's  AltaVista  Web  site 
with  Shopping.com’s  electronic- 
commerce  operation,  which  carries 
2  million  name-brand  products. 


SNAPSHOT 

Patent  Loaders 

Top  five  private-sector 
recipients  of  U.S.  patents 
in  1998 


1  COMPANY 

PATENTS  1 

IBM 

2,657 

Canon 

1928 

NEC 

1,627 

Motorola 

1,406 

Sony 

1,316 

SOURCE:  U.S.  PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK  OFRCE.  ARUNGTON.  VA 
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Visit  our  gallery  at  WWW.WEBMASTERS98.COM  and  see  what  the  world's  most 
talented  Web  designers  can  do  in  24  hours  of  inspired,  unbridled  creativity.  It's  as  if 
they  had  been  saving  their  best  work  just  for  the  Masters  of  the  Web  competition. 
And  for  helping  seriously  ill  children.  So  drop  by  our  gallery. 
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As  with  every  new  piece  of  enterprise  technology, 
someone  has  to  try  it  first. 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?* 


The  good  news  is,  it  won’t  be  you. 


Introducing  Microsoft®  SQL  Server  ”  7.0,  tested  and  proven  in  companies  iike  Pennzoii  and 
HarperCoilins.*  With  an  impending  merger  on  its  hands,  Pennzoii  faced  a  rapid  increase  in  its  user 
base  for  SAP™  R/3!“  In  order  to  handle  this  mission-critical  load,  Pennzoii  turned  to  SQL  Server  7.0. 
Then  there’s  HarperCollins.  The  publishing  leader  uses  the  SQL  Server  7.0  data  warehousing  platform 
to  process  hundreds  of  gigabytes  of  data  in  order  to  make  smarter  and  faster  business  decisions. 
To  see  who  else  is  deploying  Microsoft  SQL  Server  7.0  in  their  enterprise  go  to 
www.microsoft.com/sql/ 


WWrZol 


0 1998  Microsoft  Corporation,  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  product  and 
company  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners.  *  Initially  deployed  on  beta  code. 
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MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

Tech  flashback 


The  stories  sound  so  familiar:  Tales  of  high-speed 

change,  wild-eyed  entrepreneurs  and  cutthroat  business 
competition.  Yet  it  all  happened  nearly  50  years  ago,  at  a 
time  when  Time  magazine  cost  20  cents  per  issue,  color 
TV  was  a  new  invention  and  the  future  co-founder  of 
Apple  Computer  had  just  been  born.  In  case  you  missed  its  quiet 


debut  last  week  —  amid  all  the 
other  changes  in  our  reorganized, 
redesigned  Computerworld  — 
we’re  taking  our  readers  back  to 
the  future  with  a  special  feature 
called  Technology/Flashback  (see 
page  65).  Each  week  until  the  Y2K 
clocks  strike,  Flashback  will  offer 
a  quick  trip  in  the  Wayback 
Machine  to  highlight  a  single  year 
in  computer  history. 

This  week,  for  example,  it’s  1951 
and  MIT’s  Whirlwind  —  the 
world’s  first  digital  computer  — 
gains  nationwide  fame  after  being  featured 
on  Edward  R.  Murrow's  See  It  Now  TV  show. 

Journalists  usually  are  too  focused  on  the 
here-and-now  to  enjoy  any  sustained  romp 
through  yesterday’s  news,  so  this  project  is 
an  unusual  undertaking  for  us.  But  as  the 
first  newspaper  to  exclusively  cover  the 
computer  industry,  starting  in  1967,  we  feel 
the  seductive  tug  of  history  ourselves.  There 
are  so  many  great  stories  worth  remember¬ 
ing  —  and  retelling  with  some  fresh  perspec¬ 


tive.  Next  week,  for  example,  we’ll 
post  an  exclusive  interview  on  our 
Computerworld  Web  site  (www. 
computerworld.com)  with  Walter 
Cronkite,  who  was  a  young  anchor 
back  when  the  UNIVAC  was  first 
used  to  predict  voting  results  for 
the  1952  presidential  election. 

But  ultimately,  it’s  people  who 
really  bring  history  alive  with 
their  stories,  and  that’s  where  we 
would  welcome  your  help.  If  you 
have  stories  to  tell,  questions  to 
pose,  sources  to  share  or  just  a 
funny  anecdote  to  pass  along  for  Flashback, 
please  E-mail  special  projects  editor  Amy 
Malloy  at  amy_malloy@computerworld. 
com.  Writers  Mary  Brandel  and  Leslie  Goff 
already  are  having  a  fine  time  spotting  all  the 
eerie  similarities  between  today  and  those 
long-ago  yesterdays  —  a  surprising  twist  in 
an  industry  that  prides  itself  on  constant 
reinvention.  So  join  us  on  this  entertaining 
trip  back  to  the  future.  It  won’t  be  nearly  as 
much  fun  without  you.  I 


MARYFRAN  JOHNSON  Is 

executive  editor  of 
Computerworld. 
Contact  her  at 
maryfranJohnson@cw.catn. 
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DAN  GILLMOR 

Why  Apple 
once  again  merits 
IT’s  attention 

IF  APPLE  COMPUTER  once  again  mer¬ 
its  enterprise  attention,  and  it  may, 
look  no  further  than  the  latest  Power 
Macintosh  G3  machines  and  a  new  serv¬ 
er  operating  system  to  understand  why. 
Current  Mac  users  will  crave  the  power 
of  the  new  models.  But  IT  folks  who  deal 
with  Macintoshes  will  love  the  G3s  for 
their  design. 

The  new  G3s  have  four  handles.  A  door  folds 
down  like  a  drawbridge.  The  motherboard,  mem¬ 
ory  and  slots  are  on  the  door,  which  lays  flat  on 
the  desk.  Remaining 
inside  the  case  are  the 
power  supply,  disk  drives 
and  other  peripherals. 

Those  computers  will 
be  a  dream  to  configure 
and  repair. 

Yes,  Apple  has  removed 
the  ubiquitous  SCSI 
connector,  now  a  $50  add¬ 
on  for  the  many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  rationally 
decline  to  toss  out  all 
manner  of  devices  they’re 
using  today. 

But  consider  the  possibilities  for  the  Universal 
Serial  Bus  and  FireWire,  which  are  now  standard 
issue  on  the  G3s,  along  with  lOOM  bit/sec.  Ether¬ 
net. 

FireWire  is  the  most  exciting.  That’s  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  for  the  IEEE  1394  standard,  a  400M 
bit/sec.  I/O  port  that  can  daisy-chain  up  to  63 
peripheral  devices  —  including  other  computers. 
Stay  tuned  on  that. 

The  G3s  are  going  to  be  no-brainer  upgrades 
for  people  who  use  Macintoshes  today,  notably 
among  the  so-called  creative  crowd  —  the  people 
who  do  marketing/communications,  art,  Web  site 
design  and  so  on. 

Apple  had  to  hold  on  to  its  installed  base  in 
enterprises  before  it  could  look  for  new  users, 
and  the  G3s  are  just  what  the  spin  doctors 
ordered. 

With  Mac  OS  X,  Apple  moves  into  Super 
Bowl  nomenclature  for  its  operating  systems. 
Maybe  that’s  fair.  The  upcoming  Mach-based 
operating  system,  the  first  edition  of  which  will 
be  a  server  operating  system  next  month,  jumps 
way  ahead  of  Mac  OS  8.5,  the  current  Macintosh 
system.  The  regular  client  Mac  OS  X  is  due  at 
year’s  end. 

Steve  Jobs  wowed  the  Macworld  Expo  audience 
two  weeks  ago  by  using  Mac  OS  X  to  serve  50 
iMac  computers,  the  all-in-one  gumdrop  models 
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that  have  sold  so  well  to  consumers.  All  of  the 
iMacs  booted  from  the  Power  Mac  G3  server  run¬ 
ning  Mac  OS  X.  That  will  be  attractive  in  some 
settings,  such  as  schools.  (Or,  ahem,  can  you  say 
network  computer?) 

Mac  OS  X  Server  will  include  a  specially  con¬ 
figured  version  of  the  ubiquitous  Apache  Web 
server  and  Apple’s  own  WebObjects  application 
server.  It  will  come  with  unlimited  client  licenses 
for  less  than  $1,000,  though  I  suspect  many  cus¬ 
tomers  will  opt  for  the  specially  configured  G3 
server  box  for  less  than  $5,000.  If  Apple  adds 
its  customary  ease  of  use,  that  will  be  a  terrific 
bundle. 

Is  Apple  going  to  displace  Wintel  in  the  enter¬ 
prise?  Of  course  not.  But  choice  is  always  better 
than  no  choice.  Creativity  is  alive  and  well  at  Infi¬ 
nite  Loop  in  Cupertino,  Calif.  —  and  that’s  good 
news  for  everybody.  I 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

How  Microsoft 
can  end  the 
lawsuit  fairly 

ONE  OF  THE  good  things  about 
courtroom  proceedings  is  that, 
eventually,  most  cases  wind  up 
focusing  on  the  real  issues.  Just  as  the 
impeachment  of  the  president  has  finally 
boiled  down  to  the  question  of  perjury, 
so  has  the  Microsoft  case  swung  back  to 
the  central  matter  of  operating  systems, 
Microsoft  has  a  virtual  monopoly  on  one  of  the 
world’s  most  critical  technologies.  Understand¬ 
ably,  it  has  tried  to  fully  leverage  that  advantage. 

What,  if  anything,  should 
be  done  about  it? 

In  a  Dec.  14  column,  I 
suggested  what  I  call  a 
“truth-in-labeling”  frame¬ 
work.  Whenever 
Microsoft  introduces  new 
PC  software,  it  would 
have  to  clearly  say 
whether  the  software  is  an 
operating  system  feature 
or  a  separate  application 
product.  If  it’s  the  former, 
no  separate  product  name, 
marketing  or  distribution 
would  be  permitted. 

If  it’s  the  latter,  Microsoft  would  be  free  to  do 
business  much  like  any  other  software  company 
but  would  not  be  allowed  to  leverage  its  operat¬ 
ing  system  position. 

The  main  goal  of  this  approach  is  to  give 
Microsoft  control  over  its  product  decisions 
while  preventing  it  from  playing  both  sides  of  the 
fence.  It’s  impossible  to  objectively  say  where 
operating  systems  end  and  applications  begin,  but 
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who  better  than  Microsoft  to  draw  the  line? 
Microsoft  is  not  a  demon  to  be  punished;  it  just 
needs  to  accept  that  its  special  position  comes 
with  special  rules  and  obligations. 

Over  the  last  month,  I  have  received  many 
E-mails  in  response  to  that  column.  Roughly  75% 
were  in  support  —  some  blushingly  so. 

Many  of  those  letters,  both  pro  and  con,  con¬ 
tained  thoughtful  and  useful  ideas  which  I  think 
help  move  us  closer  to  an  optimal  resolution. 

The  most  frequent  theme  was  to  give  the 
framework  more  teeth.  Three  ideas  seemed  par¬ 
ticularly  useful: 

■  If  Microsoft  labels  a  feature  as  part  of  one  of  its 
operating  systems,  the  software  could  not  be  sold 
on  any  non-Windows  platform. 

■  Microsoft  should  develop  a  standard  Windows 
licensing  contract  that  would  make  various  exclu¬ 
sionary  and/or  tie-in  deals  impossible. 

■  Most  controversially,  Microsoft  should  be 
required  to  make  public  the  Windows  source 
code  roughly  at  the  time  of  beta  release. 

Taken  together,  truth-in-labeling,  standard  con¬ 
tracts  and  source  code  availability  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  creating  the  “operating  system- 
neutral”  environment  recently  called  for  by  Intuit 
CEO  William  Harris. 

Perhaps  more  important,  it  could  do  that  with¬ 


out  requiring  any  significant  day-to-day  govern¬ 
ment  involvement,  and  while  keeping  all  key 
product  and  technology  decision-making  with 
Microsoft. 

Microsoft  executives,  of  course,  will  object  that 
no  one  else  is  required  to  release  source  code  and 
that  exclusionary  contracts  are  routine  in  the  IT 
industry.  But  they  will  find  themselves  on  shaky 
ground. 

The  courts  have  long  recognized  that  those 
with  special  market  power  sometimes  have  to 
play  by  special  rules.  For  example,  IBM  was  (and 
still  is)  required  to  provide  all  sorts  of  interface 
information  to  its  plug-compatible  processor,  disk 
and  tape  competitors. 

Although  its  hostile  courtroom  attitude  is  a  typ¬ 
ical  legal  strategy,  Microsoft  might  be  better  off 
settling  for  these  modest  compromises  rather 
than  risking  a  breakup  or  other  unpredictable 
intervention  for  the  remote  chance  of  an  outright 
victory. 

Unlike  the  other  trial  going  on  in  Washington, 
the  government  can’t  simply  censure  Microsoft. 
But  there  is  a  similar  need  to  do  something. 

If  Microsoft  wants  to  work  toward  a  mutually 
acceptable  resolution,  I  hope  these  ideas  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  start. 

Thanks  for  the  feedback.  I 


READERS’ LETTERS 


Schrage's  Insiglit' 
wasn’t  knowledgeable 

Michael  Schrage 
makes  two  para¬ 
doxical  points 
about  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  [“Why  no  one 
wants  knowledge  man¬ 
agement,”  CW,  Dec.  7]: 
Sales  are  short  of  vendor 
expectations,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  management  should 
be  part  of  everything  we 
do  in  running  our  organi¬ 
zations. 

Aggressive  sales 
expectations  for  any 
product  or  service  are 
not  good  indicators  of 
the  future  value  of  that 
service. 

Current  sales  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  key  measure  of 
how  the  market  values 
that  service  today,  but 
knowledge  management 
is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  Schrage  argues 
most  organizations  aren’t 
prepared  to  pay  a  premi¬ 
um  for  a  methodology 
that  they  feel  they  should 
be  doing  anyway. 

Does  he  expect  us  to 


pay  for  something  we 
think  we  shouldn’t  be 
doing? 

We  hire  consultants  to 
help  us  accomplish  our 
goals  faster  because  we 
don’t  want  to  reinvent 
the  wheel. 

Knowledge  is  the 
source  of  wealth;  action 
is  the  creation  of  that 
wealth. 

We  need  both,  and 
knowledge  management 
offers  action-oriented 
insight.  Mr.  Schrage  is 
premature  in  congratu¬ 
lating  his  insight. 

Jim  Fitchett 
Andover,  Mass. 
jim_fitchett@harvard.edu 

OS-less  computers 
may  slay  the  giant 

UN  AND  Oracle’s 
proposed  OS-less 
computer:  Windows 
2000,  where  are  you? 

One  of  Microsoft’s 
biggest  strengths  to  date 
has  been  that  it  doesn’t 
make  hardware:  it  merely 
attaches  its  operating 
systems  to  anyone  else’s 


hardware.  This  strategy 
has  enabled  Windows  to 
become  almost  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  desktop 
computer. 

Microsoft  also  learned 
it  could  tie  its  applica¬ 
tion  software  to  Win¬ 
dows  and  choose 
whomever  else’s  applica¬ 
tion  software  might  run 
on  it. 

Sun  and  Oracle  each 
developed  a  network 
computer  with  minimal 
hardware,  under  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  Internet 
had  become  the  primary 
host. 

The  network  comput¬ 
er  has  not  been  greatly 
successful  to  date. 

So  now  Sun  and  Ora¬ 
cle  have  rethought  the 
hardware-centric  para¬ 
digm  —the  OS-less  com¬ 
puter! 

Instead  of  tying  appli¬ 
cations  to  an  operating 
system  in  Microsoft-like 
fashion,  they  tie  them 
directly  to  the  hardware! 

And  since  Microsoft 
now  can’t  untie  its  appli¬ 
cations  from  Windows,  I 
guess  they  won’t  run  on 


this  OS-less  computer. 

Where  is  Windows 
2000,  anyway? 

Steven  Rubenstein 
Irving,  Texas 
akaroy@mindspring.com 

Microsoft  ‘spin’ 
leaves  him  dizzy 

ONLY  A  Microsoft 
marketing  spin¬ 
ner  could  look  at 
a  major  competitor 
being  run  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  proclaim  that  it 
is  evidence  that  competi¬ 
tion  is  healthier  and  that 
it  is  good  for  users. 

Chuck  Hinkle 
Bellaire,  Texas 
chuckh@iapc.net 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Maryfran  Johnson,  Executive 
Editor.  Computerworld.  PO  Box 
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JOHN  GANTZ 

Novell’s  NDS 
brings  order  to 
intranet  chaos 

IN  THE  NEXT  three  years,  the  number 
of  intranet  users  will  quadruple,  and 
the  amount  of  information  they  pull 
to  their  desktops  on  a  daily  basis  will 
grow  15-fold. 

The  number  of  possible  elements  in  a  major 
corporate  network  will  be  in  the  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  number  of  net¬ 
works  and  secure  applications  any  one  intranet 
user  has  access  to  will  be  in  the  dozens.  Applica¬ 
tion  after  application  will  need  information  about 
users  and  devices  —  profiles,  if  you  will  —  and, 
unless  something  is  done,  users  will  be  ordering 

larger  monitors  just  to 
keep  all  the  Post-it  notes 
with  their  user  names  and 
passwords  on  them. 

Actually,  something  can 
be  done:  Use  Novell 
Directory  Services  (NDS), 
a  modern  directory  ser¬ 
vices  database. 

Two  years  ago,  when  I 
first  started  talking  to  IT 
audiences  about  the  com¬ 
ing  need  for  some  scheme 
for  implanting  order  in 
the  chaos  of  user  names, 
access  privileges,  device 
locators  and  passwords 
that  I  saw  developing,  I  was  greeted  with  a  polite 
yawn  from  anybody  higher  up  in  the  IT  food 
chain  than  a  network  administrator.  Today  it’s 
practically  the  same  —  except  the  financial 
advantages  of  using  a  good  directory  are  becom¬ 
ing  clearer.  And  NDS  has  a  level  of  stability  that 
should  put  even  the  faintest  IT  heart  to  rest. 

To  prepare  for  a  presentation  I’m  making  this 
week  at  a  Novell  business  conference,  I  did  some¬ 
thing  industry  gurus  don’t  usually  do  —  I  talked 
to  someone  who  actually  knows  something  about 
the  theories  I  was  about  to  expound  on  to  the 
crowd:  International  Data  Corp.’s  IT  administra¬ 
tor,  Mark  Hall.  I  discovered  that  my  own  compa¬ 
ny,  unbeknownst  to  me  (and  I’m  sure  to  the  CEO 
and  all  the  other  end  users’  line  managers),  is  an 
advanced  user  of  NDS.  We  run  multiple  LANs,  a 
V/AN,  our  Internet  site,  an  extranet  and  soon  a 
Lotus  Notes  network  under  it.  It  runs  on  our  Win¬ 
dows  NT  servers. 

We’ve  gotten  two  financial  benefits  from  NDS. 
First,  we’ve  been  able  to  do  away  with  the  need 
for  on-site  administrators  in  a  half-dozen  remote 
offices.  Second,  it  also  cuts  our  general  IT  admin¬ 
istration  time  by  hours  per  week  as  we  set  up 
servers,  add  users,  handle  moves  and  changes  and 
distribute  software. 
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NDS  is  a  magical  elixir.  It  allows  point-and- 
click  administration  of  multiple  networks,  and  it 
runs  on  just  about  anything.  Lots  of  major  ven¬ 
dors  support  it,  and  as  more  software  compa¬ 
nies  write  applications  that  use  the  NDS 
database,  managing  networks  of  networks  will 
get  easier.  Although  Microsoft  will  make  a  lot  of 
noise  when  its  Active  Directory  is  finally  and 
truly  available,  NDS  today  is  probably  ahead  of 
where  Active  Directory  will  be.  And  by  then, 
NDS  will  be  entrenched  in  major  reference 
accounts,  will  have  many  software  companies 
and  consultants  relying  on  it  and  will  have 
evolved  to  the  next  level. 

I  don’t  know  if  NDS  alone  will  be  enough  to 
catapult  Novell  into  a  leadership  position  in  the 
Internet  economy,  but  I  know  that  we’re  going  to 
need  advanced  directory  services  in  the  Internet 
economy,  and  that  NDS  is  the  best  one  out  there 
from  a  major  vendor.  I 


WILLIAM  ULRICH 

Year  2000  triage 
targets:  How  to 
lessen  the  pain 


Year  2000  triage  is  an  accepted 
strategy  being  used  by  executives 
trying  to  stretch  limited  resources 
across  a  wide  range  of  projects.  It’s  also  a 
brutal  reality  of  life  during  a  crisis  situa¬ 
tion.  Such  triage  eliminates,  shuts  down 
or  lets  a  business  function,  system,  data 
interface  or  supplier  fail  in  the  face  of  a 
year  2000  problem. 

Triage  cuts  project 
time  frames,  costs 
and  resource  require¬ 
ments.  But  in  most 
cases,  somebody  has 
to  pay  the  price. 

Triage  is  a  good  thing 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
project  manager,  execu¬ 
tive  or  stockholder.  It’s 
not  so  great  if  you’re  the 
triage  target. 

Corporations,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  con¬ 
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stituents,  customers,  business  partners  and 
individuals  are  targets  of  year  2000  triage.  The 
financial  industry,  for  example,  received  praise 
for  industrywide  testing  among  brokerage  firms, 
exchanges  and  clearinghouses.  But  testing  was 
restricted  to  profitable  monetary  instruments. 
Investors  dabbling  in  obscure  bonds  may  be 
losers. 

Triage  victims  may  be  found  in  other  areas. 
Market  researchers  may  be  cut  off  from  critical 
data  input.  Supply  lines  could  be  shut  down 


because  of  cost/benefit  decisions.  Insurance  poli¬ 
cies  might  be  routinely  canceled  as  a  cost- 
containment  option.  And  small  customers  may 
find  themselves  shoved  aside  while  a  bank 
devotes  contingency  resources  to  large  commer¬ 
cial  accounts. 

Many  executives  make  triage  decisions  on  an 
even  grander  scale.  If  the  power  goes  out  in  Costa 
Rica  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  executives 
may  shift  production  to  an  alternate  site.  The 
company  cuts  its  losses  while  employees  lose 
their  jobs  and  economies  suffer. 

Government  agencies  have  outlined  how  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  non-mission-critical  sys¬ 
tems  will  be  triaged.  What  were  those  systems 
doing  in  the  first  place,  and  why  are  they  no 
longer  necessary?  If  those  systems  are  part  of  a 
bloated  bureaucracy  that  a  year  2000  initiative 
has  helped  shrink,  then  we  should  applaud  the 
effort.  But  key  services  could  be  shut  down 
because  the  wrong  triage  decision  was  made  at 
the  wrong  time. 

Project  managers  and  technicians  make  tactical 
triage  decisions  on  a  daily  basis.  Have  they  con¬ 
sidered  secondary  effects  on  business  partners, 
customers  and  individuals?  We  can  be  sure  that 
empathy  will  be  set  aside  in  more  than  a  few 
cases.  Poorly  applied  triage,  more  than  any  other 
year  2000  activity,  will  result  in  secondary  fail¬ 
ures,  inconveniences  a  great  degree  of  pain  and 
lawsuits. 

The  triage  process  is  a  juggernaut  that  is  just 
gathering  steam.  We  should  all  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences  and  prepare  accordingly.  These  prepa¬ 
rations  begin  with  our  own  contingency  plaiming. 

When  project  teams  eliminate  a  system  from  a 
year  2000  remediation  or  testing  plan,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  they  should  consider  the  direct  and  sec¬ 
ondary  impacts  of  those  serviced  by  that  system. 
Perhaps  business  units  could  accommodate  cus¬ 
tomers  as  part  of  the  triage  plan  to  soften  the 
blow  of  a  lost  system  or  lost  services. 

If  small  customers  are  tossed  aside  because  of  a 
systems  failure  at  a  financial  services  firm,  busi¬ 
ness  units  may  want  to  offer  discounts  or  alterna¬ 
tive  products  to  the  smaller  accounts  that  were 
thrust  aside  during  the  confusion.  That  option 
could  be  incorporated  into  the  overall  contin¬ 
gency  plan  for  the  financial  services  firm. 

If  a  supplier  must  cut  off  product  shipments  to 
a  customer  because  a  year  2000  failure  required 
resource  consolidation,  the  least  it  could  do  is 
make  the  customer  aware  of  the  risks  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  forthright  approach  might  chase 
the  customer  away  in  the  short  term  but  could 
benefit  a  company  in  the  long  term. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  yourself  and  your 
company  for  a  triage  situation  is  to  honestly 
assess  the  likelihood  of  triage  striking  in  the  year 
2000.  Small  companies  are  common  triage  targets 
and  should  be  wary  of  receiving  service  as  usual 
if  problems  escalate.  Insurance  companies,  for 
example,  won’t  cover  many  year  2000  problems, 
so  don’t  count  on  them  to  cover  your  losses. 

Triage  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  many  com¬ 
panies.  Plan  accordingly,  and  you  too  will  be 
around  to  fight  another  day.  > 
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SALUEMAE 
EYES  SAVINGS 

In  1993,  Sallie  Mae  hired 
a  team  of  MBAs  to  help 
bring  IT  costs  under 
control  in  its  main¬ 
frame-based  operations. 
Maintenance  and  licens¬ 
ing  costs  came  down 
about  12%  over  five 
years.  Now  they’re  look¬ 
ing  at  the  rest  of  the  IT 
organization  to  see  how 
better  deal-making  and 
monitoring  can  save 
money. » 38 


FOCUS  ON 
SKILLS  TESTING 

The  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  launched  an 
eight-week  certification 
program  focusing  on 
E-commerce  skills  and 
strategies,  including  hid¬ 
den  pitfalls  that  would 
make  sites  unwittingly 
liable  to  banking  rules. 
Elsewhere,  IT  hiring 
managers  are  finding 
they  have  to  be  more 
rigorous  about  testing 
the  skills  listed  on 
resumes,  as  the  hot  job 
market  attracts  less- 
than-qualified  candi¬ 
dates.  » 40 


ALLIANCES 
THAT  WORK 

Online  banking  projects 
throw  together  strait¬ 
laced  financial  compa¬ 
nies  and  software 
developers  with  funkier 
cultures.  Banks  don’t 
operate  on  Internet 
time,  and  software  com¬ 
panies  don’t  mix  well 
with  the  stovepipe  orga¬ 
nizations  where  one 
manager  makes  deci¬ 
sions  about  deposits, 
and  someone  else  han¬ 
dles  lending.  People  in 
successful  alliances  say 
making  them  work  takes 


time,  patience  and  com¬ 
promises.  » 50 


NEGOTIATING 

ADVICE 

Vendors  love  to  pitch 
customers  on  the  value 
of  “partnerships,”  in 
which  buyer  and  seller 
split  the  benefits  and 
risks  of  a  project.  But 
that  leaves  the  risks 
with  the  customer  and 
the  money  with  the  sell¬ 
er,  Joe  Auer  charges,  in 
the  debut  of  his  negoti¬ 
ating  advice  column. 
Users  should  hold  ven¬ 
dors  accountable  and 
negotiate  crystal-clear 
contracts,  he  writes. » 55 


KEEPING  HIRING 
COSTS  DOWN 

Not  only  are  IT  people 
hard  to  find,  it  costs  a 
lot  to  hire  them.  Agency 
fees,  relocation  fees  and 
signing  bonuses  add  up, 
not  to  mention  the 
salaries.  Some  organiza¬ 
tions  are  keeping  cost 
per  hire  down  by  man¬ 
aging  resumes  and 
applications  better  and 
analyzing  help-wanted 
responses  to  make 
advertising  more  effec¬ 
tive.  In-house  recruiters 
also  can  help. »  44 

SETTING  SITES 
ON  CUSTOMERS 


CHAMPIONING 

THEIR  OWN 


A  manufacturer  is  going 
online  looking  for  small 
customers  and  keeping 
its  salespeople  happy  in 
the  process.  And  online 
traders  are  working  to 
offer  securities  at  for¬ 
eign  exchanges. » 42 
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ANITA  BORG  AND  WOMEN  LIKE  HER  are  leading  grassroots  move¬ 
ments  to  stem  the  growing  gender  gap  in  IT.  Women 
who  have  made  it  into  tech  jobs  told  Computerworld 
that  determination,  flexibility  and  commitment  were 
among  the  keys  to  their  success.  Mean¬ 
while,  Ms.  MIS  investigated  why  teen¬ 
age  girls  don’t  seem  interested  in  tech¬ 
nology.  The  package  starts  on: 


RICHARD  MOROANSTEiN 


BUSINESS 
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SALLIE  MAE  SAVES  $5M 
IN  TECH  PURCHASES 


Asset  management  strategy  pays  off 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

A  SMALL  TEAM  of 
bean  counters  in 
its  information 
technology  orga¬ 
nization  has 
helped  the  Eederal 
Student  Loan  Man¬ 
agement  Association 
(Sallie  Mae)  save  12% 
on  software  mainte¬ 
nance  and  license 
fees  during  the  past 
five  years.  Total  sav¬ 
ings  were  $5  million. 

In  an  attempt  to  derive  bet¬ 
ter  value  from  its  technology 
purchases,  Sallie  Mae,  in  1993, 
appointed  an  asset  manage¬ 
ment  team,  led  by  two  MBAs, 


to  assist  the  IT  organization 
with  mainframe-based  com¬ 
puter  purchases  and  contrac¬ 
tual  issues.  This  year,  the  team 
plans  to  extend  its  purchase 
analysis  functions,  long-range 


DAVID  OCHROCH, 

Sallie  Mae’s  IT  director, 
sees  the  teaming  of  tech¬ 
nical  and  business  sides 
as  a  “cross-cultural” 
strength 


technology  planning  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  help  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  client/server  portfolios. 

The  effort  so  far  “truly  com¬ 
bines  a  cross-cultural  partner¬ 


ship  between  the  technical  and 
business  sides  of  IT,”  said 
David  Ochroch,  Sallie  Mae’s 
director  of  IT  asset  manage¬ 
ment  in  Reston,  Va. 

Projects  have  included  an 
overhaul  of  old,  capacity-based 
licenses  to  a  new  usage-based 
model,  the  widespread  use  of 
asset-tracking  and  usage  tools 
and  the  creation  of  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  asset  repository  to 
prevent  duplicating  purchases 
of  existing  software. 

“We  are  trying  to  get  every¬ 
one  to  think  of  IT  assets  as  part 
of  the  overall  asset  base  of  the 
company  . . .  assets  that  with¬ 
out  a  program  in  place  to  ac¬ 
quire,  use  and  dispose  of  could 
get  very  expensive,”  said 
Roland  Akosah,  an  asset  man¬ 
ager  at  Sallie  Mae. 


Such  teaming  —  though  rel¬ 
atively  unusual  in  the  indus¬ 
try  —  underscores  the  kind  of 
savings  that  companies  can 
enjoy  through  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  software  assets, 
said  Carl  Greiner,  an  analyst 
at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Costs  of  Software 

With  software  rapidly  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  major  part  of 
IT  costs  these  days,  “people 
are  realizing  the  huge  impact 
software  has  on  budgets,” 
Greiner  said. 

“The  tendency  in  the  past 
has  been  to  have  people  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  hard¬ 
ware  negotiations  also  do  the 
software  negotiations.  Now, 
some  are  looking  for  people 
with  [both]  a  technical  and  a 
financial  bent  to  get  at  the 
problem,”  he  said. 

By  combining  hardware  and 
software  inventory  informa¬ 
tion  with  data  from  usage¬ 


tracking  tools,  for  instance,  the 
asset  team  can  identify  under¬ 
used  or  redundant  products 
and  weed  them  out  over  the 
years. 

For  example,  the  company 
saved  more  than  $1  million  in 
maintenance  and  license  fees 
by  pulling  out  40  products 
from  a  single  vendor  after  dis¬ 
covering  that  other  products  it 
already  had  were  capable  of 
doing  the  same  job. 

Usage  data  also  has  provided 
crucial  ammunition  during  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  software  ven¬ 
dors,  Ochroch  said. 

“Ultimately,  the  long-term 
success  of  such  strategies  de¬ 
pends  a  lot  on  the  extent  to 
which  non-IT  staff  are  able  to 
blend  and  work  with  technical 
people,”  said  Steve  Cohen, 
founder  of  the  Negotiations 
Skills  Co.  in  Prides  Crossing, 
Mass.  “Sometimes  [non-IT] 
people  may  not  understand  the 
mission  of  the  [IT]  organiza¬ 
tion  or  the  culture,”  he  said.  I 
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Revamped  Call  Center  Brings  Better  Customer  Service 

Agents  process  calls  faster  by  seeing  customer  histories  upfront 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Sento  Corp.  picked  its  Baby 
Bell  to  set  up  a  new  $1.7  million 
call  center  at  its  headquarters 
last  summer  and  now  finds 
that  the  effort  is  saving  20%  of 
the  time  its  agents  spend  on 
calls. 

Sento  CIO  Keith  Barr  said 
last  week  that  he’s  happy  with 
the  results  from  Denver-based 
US  West  Inc.  because  systems 
it  installed  have  lessened  by  30 
seconds  to  two  minutes  the 
time  Sento’s  170  call  agents 
spend  on  customer  calls. 

American  Fork,  Utah-based 
Sento  is  a  call-center  out¬ 
sourcer. 

“Those  kinds  of  efficiencies 
are  what  drives  the  profit  line,” 


Barr  said.  Agents  can  cut  the 
time  per  call  without  sacrific¬ 
ing  customer  assistance  be¬ 
cause  systems  can  route  the 
entire  call  history  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  including  faxes  and  E- 
mail,  to  a  Sento  agent  as  soon 
as  the  person  calls  in. 

Agents  don’t  have  to  double¬ 
check  in  separate  PC-based 
files  for  past  E-mail  or  get  out 
of  their  seats  to  track  down  a 
fax,  Barr  said. 

The  movement  of  US  West 
and  other  traditional  telecom¬ 
munications  companies  into 
call-center  integration  and 
outsourcing  is  a  relatively  new 
trend  but  one  that  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  grow,  analysts  said. 

A  suite  of  servers  helps  pro¬ 


vide  the  key  function  of  mov¬ 
ing  data  to  agents. 

“Computer  telephony  inte¬ 
gration  is  no  simple 
task,  especially  to 
get  the  real  time  in¬ 
formation  synchro¬ 
nized,”  Barr  said. 

For  Sento,  US 
West  created  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  scale 
to  500  agents,  up 
from  Sento’s  cur¬ 
rent  170. 

So  far,  call  vol¬ 
ume  is  6,000  calls 
per  day,  but  the  center  could 
handle  25,000,  Sento  officials 
said. 

Because  Sento  employs 
computer  engineers  who  func¬ 


tion  as  help  desk  personnel,  it’s 
useful  to  have  them  trained  in 
specific  technologies. 

Routing  customers  to  the 
proper  agent  is  a  key  function 
of  the  new  system. 

The  new  systems  will  let 
agents  talk  via  the 
Web  with  cus¬ 
tomers  by  voice 
and  text  as  well  as 
give  Sento  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  have  agents 
work  at  home  or  re¬ 
motely,  Sento  offi¬ 
cials  said. 

Sento  is  glad  to 
have  chosen  US 
West,  Barr  said,  not 
only  for  its  tele¬ 
communications  and  network 
bandwidth  expertise,  but  also 
for  its  traditional  computer- 
integration  skills. 

Deregulation  in  telecommu¬ 


nications,  begun  in  1996,  is 
adding  impetus  to  voice  and 
data  carriers’  entry  into  call 
centers,  analysts  said. 

Also,  call  centers  are  seeing 
a  “very  strong  growth  rate,” 
partly  because  “more  and 
more  companies  look  at  cus¬ 
tomer  care  as  a  way  to  position 
themselves  for  growth,”  said 
Katrina  Menzigian,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp. 
a  Framingham,  Mass.-based 
sister  company  to  Computer- 
world. 

US  West  installed  eight  call 
centers  last  year  and  expects  to 
install  another  20  this  year, 
company  officials  said. 

Analysts  didn’t  have  market 
projections  for  call-center  ser¬ 
vices,  although  application 
software  for  call  centers 
worldwide  reached  $800  mil¬ 
lion  last  year,  a  number  expect¬ 
ed  to  jump  to  $5  billion  world¬ 
wide  in  2003,  said  David  Brad¬ 
shaw,  an  analyst  at  Ovum  Inc. 
in  Burlington,  Mass.  ► 


SENTO  CIO  KEITH 
BARR:  New  efficien¬ 
cies  drive  profits 


WORLDCOM 

network  owned  and  operated  l)y  a  single  eoinpanv.*  So  whether  yonr  needs  are  local,  national  or  intt'rnational.  yon  dt'al 
with  one  contract  and  one  acctaint  team.  Period.  Yondl  still  have  to  help  all  those  people  in  yonr  office.  But  at  least  now 
iheres  someone  around  to  help  von.  Introducing  .\lCd  \\brld(]om  On-Net.  \isit  our  Weh  siti'  at  mciw orldcom.com 
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LEARN  HOW  TO  BUILD 
A  BETTER  WEB  BUSINESS 


Institute's  $12K  course  targets  managers 


BY  JULIA  KING 

IT’S  ONE  THING  to  install 
a  powerful  Web  server 
and  load  it  up  with  page 
after  page  of  enticing 
graphics  and  interactive 
buttons.  But  building  a  suc¬ 
cessful  electronic- 
commerce  site  en¬ 
tails  far  more  than 
way-cool  technology. 

Just  ask  Jim  Hitch- 
man,  whose  student  team  at 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  (IIT)  ran  up  against 
branding,  privacy  and  regula¬ 
tory  issues  in  the  course  of 
building  phatcat.com,  an 
online  gift  registry  aimed  at 


ELECTRONIC 

COMMERCE 


13-  to  22-year-olds. 

The  phatcat.com  site  is  one 
of  two  student  projects  to 
come  out  of  the  school’s  new 
“Building  Businesses  on  the 
Web”  training  program,  an 
eight-week,  $12,000 
course  geared  to¬ 
ward  business  and 
technology  man¬ 
agers.  Enrolled  stu¬ 
dents  study  technological,  le¬ 
gal  and  business  issues  during 
two  weeks  of  formal  classroom 
training,  then  spend  six  weeks 
building  new  Web-based  busi¬ 
nesses.  At  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  they  present  their  proj¬ 


ects  to  a  panel  of  executives 
and  venture  capitalists. 

An  interdisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach  helps  Web  site  creators 
spot  and  resolve  nontechnolo¬ 
gy  issues  early  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  process,  said  program  di¬ 
rector  Richard  Warner,  an  IIT 
associate  law  professor  and 
program  director. 

On  the  phatcat.com  project, 
for  example,  Hitchman’s  team 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  giving 
kids  who  use  the  site  digital 
wallets  into  which  their  par¬ 
ents  could  deposit  an  al¬ 
lowance  to  buy  toys,  games 
and  other  products.  But  after 
learning  that  holding  money 
would  legally  make  the  site  a 
depository  and  subject  to 
banking  regulations,  the  team 


Hotels  Hook  Up  Rooms  to  High-Speed  Net 


Some  say  service  slow  to  catch  on  among 
travelers  used  to  cheaper  modem  access 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Some  hotels  are  beginning  to 
offer  guests  high-speed  Inter¬ 
net  access  as  a  way  to  compete 
for  the  business  of  high-tech 
travelers. 

“Reaction  has  been  very 
positive,  and  it’s  clearly  a  bene¬ 
fit  over  using  a  dial-up  connec¬ 
tion  that  goes  ka-chunka,  ka- 
chunka,”  said  Jeff  Burg,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  manager  at  The 
Hyatt  Hotel  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  hotel  put  1.5M  bit/sec. 
Ethernet  ports  in  250  rooms  re¬ 
furnished  as  part  of  a  $17  mil¬ 
lion  renovation  last  spring.  Hy¬ 
att  guests  must  load  onto  their 
laptops  client  software  that  is 
available  at  the  front  desk  on  a 
CD-ROM. 

The  Hyatt  service,  called 
I  Port,  is  delivered  by  San 
Diego-based  service  provider 
Atcom/Info  and  costs  each 
guest  $11.95  for  24  hours  of  un¬ 
limited  usage.  Guests  who  dial 
their  own  provider’s  800  num¬ 
bers  pay  75  cents  per  call. 

At  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles,  all  285  rooms  had 
lOM  bit/sec.  I  Port  service  in¬ 


stalled  in  November,  for  which 
guests  pay  $9.95  per  day. 

But  Burg  and  the  Four  Sea¬ 
sons  manager  said  adoption  of 
the  service,  which  they  view  as 


a  differentiator,  has  been  slow. 

“I  haven’t  experienced  IPort 
or  other  services,  but  [the 
speed]  is  enticing,”  said  Jack 
Chu  a  project  manager  of  trav¬ 
el  systems  at  Chevron  Services 
Co.  in  San  Francisco.  But  the 
cost  would  be  hard  to  justify, 
compared  with  $1  or  $2  per  day 
for  modem  access,  he  added.  > 


HYATT  HOTEL’S  Jeff  Burg  said  many  travelers  are  happy  to  see  that 
they  have  direct  access  to  the  Internet  right  from  their  hotel  rooms 


dropped  the  idea,  Warner  said. 

Hitchman  said  he  also 
learned  new  concepts  and  de¬ 
velopment  techniques  that  he 
intends  to  apply  to  future  Web- 
based  projects  at  his  company. 
Tribune  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 


For  example,  “During  test¬ 
ing,  I’d  now  not  just  record 
what  happens  on  the  screen 
and  what  the  user  does,”  he 
said.  “I’d  also  get  a  recording  of 
their  face  to  see  if  they’re 
squinting  or  doing  something 
else.” 

Hitchman  also  learned  to 
keenly  observe  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  during  business  devel¬ 
opment.  He  and  his  team 
videotaped  teen-agers  at  social 
outings  and  saw  that  “kids  have 
a  lot  of  control  over  their  par¬ 
ents’  money,”  he  said.  I 


Bloated  R6sum6s  Drive  Up 
Hiring  Managers’  Time,  Costs 


High  pay  suspected 
motive  for  fibbing 


BY  BARB  COLE-GOMOLSKI 

Ironically,  the  same  companies 
that  are  feverishly  trying  to  fill 
information  technology  jobs 
are  also  getting  pickier  about 
whom  they  hire. 

Hiring  managers  said  they 
are  spending  more  time 
and  money  testing  candidates’ 
technical  skills 
and  checking 
backgrounds  be¬ 
cause  the  well- 
publicized  IT  la¬ 
bor  drought  and 
inflated  salaries 
have  brought  all 
kinds  of  people  out 
of  the  woodwork. 

Most  often,  can¬ 
didates  will  exag¬ 
gerate  their  job  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and 
inflate  their  past 
salaries,  said 
David  Hefler,  man- 
ager  of  information  systems  at 
Southern  California  Water  Co. 
in  San  Dimas,  Calif.  The  up¬ 
surge  in  fibbing  may  be  be¬ 
cause  of  the  money  that’s  at 
stake,  he  said. 

Last  summer.  New  York- 
based  corporate  investigation 
firm  Michael  G.  Kessler  &  As¬ 
sociates  Ltd.  published  a  study 
that  found  25%  of  1,000  re¬ 
sumes  to  be  fraudulent  in  some 
way.  In  many  cases,  the  false 
claims  were  supported  by  fake 
documentation  obtained  via 
the  Web. 

Although  resume  fraud  isn’t 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Red  Flags 

Job-hoppers  are  more  likely 
to  exaggerate  job  experience 
than  long-term  workers 

Be  wary  when  someone  uses 
the  word  "we”  on  their  rdsumd. 
as  in  “We  installed  a  new 
accounting  system.”  Ask  them 
specifics 

Talk  to  people  who  worked 
with  the  candidate  -  as  well  as 
provided  references,  suppliers 
and  customers 


new,  and  companies  have  al¬ 
ways  been  cautious  about 
whom  they  hire,  the  increased 
discretion  is  costly. 

Gary  Cluff,  a  senior  adviser 
to  the  Employee  Management 
Association  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
estimated  that  in  1997  it  cost 
about  $10,500  to  hire  a  white- 
collar  worker,  compared  with 
$9,300  in  1996.  Those  costs  in¬ 
clude  advertising,  recruiters’ 
fees  and  other  prehire  costs. 

Jeff  Heath,  president  of 
Landstone  Group, 
a  New  York-based 
IT  recruiting  firm, 
said  that  in  the 
past,  he  would 
check  three  refer¬ 
ences  and  be  satis¬ 
fied.  These  days, 
he  talks  to  a  dozen 
people  about  a 
candidate’s  expe¬ 
rience  before 
passing  that  indi¬ 
vidual  on  to  a 
client.  Heath  said 
he  has  stepped  up 
his  checks  be¬ 
cause  “we  see  more  people 
who  don’t  really  have  the  cre¬ 
dentials  trying  to  get  into  IT.” 

Speedy  turnover  also  blurs 
the  picture.  If  an  employee  has 
had  five  jobs  in  seven  years,  it’s 
more  work  to  check  them  out. 

Alex  Godun,  president  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Technical  Re¬ 
cruiters  Network  in  Malvern, 
Pa.,  said  he  sees  more  and 
more  resumes  with  “an  alpha¬ 
bet  soup  of  technical  terms.” 
Some  cram  acronyms  into 
their  resumes  to  have  them  se¬ 
lected  by  resume-scanning 
software,  he  said.  I 


It’s  a  head-turning  combination:  Compaq 
Armada  7000  Series  notebooks  have  the 


You  been 


workina  out? 


Compaq 
Armada 
7000  Series 


muscle — Intel*  Pentium*  II  processors  up  to 
300  MHz — ^to  run  desktop-class  software. 
Yet  they’re  built  for  the  road,  with  models 
featuring  ultra-durable  magnesium  alloy  casings.  And 
they’re  loaded:  displays  up  to  14.1".  Hard  drives  up  pentium-n 

to  8  GK.  Dazzling  AGP  graphics.  Plus,  they  dock  into  our  highly 
expandable  ArmadaStation  or  Tower  Stand.  To  learn  more,  call 
T800-AT-COMPAQ.  Or  visit  viww.compaq.com/whoa. 


COMPAQ  Better  answers.” 
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WEB  SITE  SERVES 
THE  LriTLE  GUYS 


Machine-tool  maker  gives  tiny  shops 
access  to  product  info,  setup  help  on  Web 


BY  SHARON  MACHLIS 

ANUFACTUR- 
ING  equipment 
vendor  Mila- 
cron  Inc.  has 
launched  an 
ambitious,  multimillion-dollar 
electronic-commerce  site 
aimed  at  thousands  of  new 
customers  —  all  because  a 
Milacron  executive  couldn’t 
find  a  book  at  the  local  store. 

The  Milacron  site,  called 
Milpro  iwww.milpro.com),  was 
designed  for  machine  shops 
that  previously  were  consid¬ 
ered  too  small  to  merit  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  Milacron  salesper¬ 
son.  Milacron  customers  fre¬ 
quently  require  a  lot  of  time 
from  the  company’s  sales  engi¬ 
neers  for  help  in  selecting  and 
setting  up  the  company’s  com¬ 
plex  industrial  equipment. 

Now,  Milacron’s  sales  force 
and  field-service  engineers 
have  two  territories:  their  reg¬ 
ular,  geographic  regions  and 
new  “cyberterritories.” 

Salespeople  now  receive 
commissions  for  any  orders  se¬ 
cured  in  their  cyberterritories 
—  even  if  they  never  made  ac¬ 
tual  contact  with  those  shops. 


“I’m  really  excited  about  it,” 
said  Jim  VandeHei,  a  Milacron 
sales  engineer  who  has  started 
to  call  on  small  shops  in  his 
cyberterritory.  The  new  site 
offers  advice  on  how  to  select 
and  use  Milacron’s  products, 
as  well  as  a  catalog  of  more 
than  50,000  items. 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Milacron  Inc. 

Headquarters;  Cincinnati 

Number  of  employees:  11,000 

Products:  Metal-cutting  tools  and  grinding 
wheels,  abrasives,  industrial  fluids,  injection 
molding  machines  and  blow  molding 
machines 

1998  sales:  $1.5B  (estimated) 

Web  address:  www.milacron.com  (corpo¬ 
rate);  www.milpro.com  (commerce) 


Alan  Shaffer,  Milacron 
group  vice  president  for  indus¬ 
trial  products,  got  the  idea  for 
the  site  two  years  ago  after 
searching  for  a  book  about 
Russia’s  military  bases.  At 
two  stores,  he  recalls,  the  help 
desk  staff  asked  him  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  title  or  author,  informa¬ 


tion  he  didn’t  have. 

Then  he  logged  on  to  Ama¬ 
zon.com.  “I  found  that  book  in 
10  minutes  with  a  search  en¬ 
gine.  And  I  said,  ‘Wow  —  we 
can  do  this  with  our  stuff.  If 
they  could  put  a  million  books 
in  there,  we  can  put  50,000  [in¬ 
ventory  items],’  ”  he  said. 

Milacron  electronic-com¬ 
merce  director  Angela  Snelling 
found  Shaffer’s  enthusiasm 
helpful  —  especially  when  he 
approved  her  seven-figure 
budget  for  the  site,  even 
though  there’s  isn’t  a  single 
doUar  of  revenue  expected. 

Amazon.com  took  six  quar¬ 
ters  to  generate  significant  rev¬ 
enue,  Shaffer  pointed  out.  He 
said  he’s  willing  to  wait  for  rev¬ 
enue  to  grow.  But  he  was 
adamant  about  being  first  to 
market,  cloaking  the  project  in 
secrecy  so  competitors  would 
not  get  wind  of  the  plans. 

For  instance,  those  who 
were  transferred  to  work  on 
Milpro  didn’t  have  their  new 
positions  announced.  Snelling 
also  had  to  put  off  co-workers 
who  asked  what  she  was  work¬ 
ing  on. 

Milacron  officials  are  most 
proud  of  the  new  site’s  Milpro 
Wizard,  a  knowledge  system, 
developed  in-house,  that  helps 
customers  decide  which  equip¬ 
ment,  fluids  and  peripherals  are 


MILACRON’S  ALAN  SHAFFER  wanted  the  site  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 


best  for  various  maniffacturing 
processes.  It  also  offers  advice 
for  setting  up  machine  tools. 
The  company  used  software 
from  Open  Market  Inc.  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  for  its  cata¬ 
log  and  transaction  activities. 
And  it  hired  GlobalLink  New 
Media  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  to  help  develop  the  site, 
which  is  hosted  by  EMC  Corp. 
in  Hopkinton,  Mass. 

“Especially  for  a  traditional 
Midwest  machine-tool  manu¬ 
facturing  company,  [Milpro 
is]  particularly  leading-edge,” 
said  Bob  Parker,  research  di¬ 


rector  at  AMR  Research  Inc.  in 
Boston. 

There  are  about  117,000  met¬ 
al-working  shops  in  the  U.S. 
with  50  or  fewer  employees. 
According  to  Milacron  market 
research,  about  half  those 
shops  already  are  on  the  Inter¬ 
net.  Small  shops  account  for 
only  30%  of  overall  industry 
spending  —  compared  with 
30%  for  just  the  164  largest 
shops  —  but  they  tend  to  pay 
higher  prices  because  they 
don’t  receive  volume  discounts. 
“They  are  more  than  30%  of  the 
profits,”  Shaffer  said.  I 


TradeCast  Puts  Hs  Stock  in  Global  Maikets 


Worldwide  trading 
site  touts  lower  fees 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

If  global  markets  are  for  real, 
why  shouldn’t  someone  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  be  able  to 
buy  an  issue  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange? 

That’s  the  vision  a  pair  of 
former  programmers  are  pur¬ 
suing  with  TradeCast,  their  3- 
year-old,  Houston-based  ven¬ 
ture.  If  they  succeed,  analysts 
said,  the  company  would  be 
the  first  electronic  trading  sys¬ 
tem  to  allow  small-time  in¬ 
vestors  to  buy  and  sell  issues 
on  exchanges  around  the 
globe. 


But  that  may  take  a  while. 
Though  TradeCast  already  has 
reached  agreements  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  system  with  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  the  Nas¬ 
daq  Stock  Market  Inc.  and  oth¬ 
er  U.S.  exchanges,  it  has  yet  to 
strike  any  alliances  with  inter¬ 
national  stock  ex¬ 
changes. 

TradeCast  also 
faces  steep  obsta¬ 
cles,  both  techni¬ 
cal  and  political. 

For  example, 

TradeCast  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  creating  an 
application  pro¬ 
gramming  inter¬ 
face  with  the 
Jakarta  Stock  Ex¬ 


change  in  Indonesia  this  sum¬ 
mer  because  order  entry  for 
the  Indonesian  market  is  com¬ 
pletely  manual  and  its  infra¬ 
structure  is  “archaic,”  said  Jim 
Howell,  TradeCast  CEO. 

TradeCast  pulled  itself  out 
of  Jakarta  when  the  Indonesian 
economy  began  to 
tumble  last  summer, 
said  Bobby  Earth- 
man,  TradeCast 
president. 

Aside  from  forg¬ 
ing  ties  with  foreign 
exchanges,  building 
relationships  with 
stock  brokers  and 
dealers  represents 
another  challenge 
for  TradeCast,  ob¬ 


servers  said.  Howell  and  Earth- 
man  said  individual  investors 
will  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cess  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  by  executing 
Internet-based 
trades  with  Trade- 
Cast-affiliated  bro¬ 
kers/dealers  that 
have  signed  up  for 
the  service,  such  as 
Cornerstone  Secu¬ 
rities  Corp.  in 
Houston. 

Full-service  bro¬ 
kers/dealers  — 
such  as  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
and  Salomon  Smith  Barney  — 
typically  charge  customers 
who  can’t  access  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  hundreds  of  dollars  to  buy 
and  sell  on  foreign  exchanges, 
said  Larry  Tabb,  an  analyst  at 
The  Tower  Croup,  a  Needham, 
Mass.-based  financial  services 


I  and  technology  consultancy. 

I  To  make  its  pricing  afford¬ 
able,  TradeCast  will 
charge  customers 
$16  to  $24  per  trans¬ 
action,  Earthman 
said.  Howell  said 
he  believes  that  bro¬ 
kers/dealers  that 
historically  have 
charged  customers 
high  premiums  to 
trade  overseas  “will 
be  forced  to  be 
competitive  in  pric¬ 
ing  transactions”  as 
rival  brokers/dealers  charge 
less  to  win  new  business. 

TradeCast,  which  has  been 
providing  integrated  front-  and 
back-end  trading  capabilities 
to  professional  investors  in  its 
first  three  years,  hopes  to 
launch  a  system  for  individual 
investors  by  late  next  month.  I 


CEO  JIM  HOWELL 
foresees  price  com 
petition  from  rivals 


PRESIDENT  BOBBY 
EARTHMAN:  Expect 
about  $20  a  trade 
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Contingency  Plans  Suddenly 
Have  Become  All  the  Rage 


Survey  shows  some 
rise  in  pessimism 

BY  RICK  SAIA 

Year  2000  contingency  plan¬ 
ning,  anyone? 

Ask  that  question  and  you’re 
bound  to  get  a  lot  more  takers 
now  than  a  year  ago,  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  Ru¬ 
bin  Systems  Inc.  for  Cap  Gemi¬ 
ni  America. 

Howard  Rubin,  president  of 


Rubin  Systems  in  Pound  Ridge, 
N.Y.,  found  that  all  organiza¬ 
tions  surveyed  were  develop¬ 
ing  year  2000  contingency 
plans  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
last  year.  That’s  up  from  a  pal¬ 
try  3%  in  March  (see  chart). 

But  there  are  good  and  bad 
sides  to  that  meteoric  rise.  It 
may  reflect  prudent  corporate 
planning  or  an  admission  that 
an  organization  may  not  be 
fully  ready  to  meet  the  date 
change.  Rubin’s  survey  found 
that  92%  of  organizations  re¬ 


port  an  increase  in  missed  year 
2000  project  milestones,  up 
from  84%  in  July. 

And  the  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  that  expected  to  have 
more  than  half  of  their  systems 
ready  by  the  start  of  this  year 
dropped  from  81%  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  to  74%  in  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year. 

Rubin’s  numbers  on  contin¬ 
gency  planning  are  “right  on,” 
said  Stephanie  Moore,  year 
2000  analyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  in  Norwell,  Mass. 
She  said  even  organizations 
well  into  their  year  2000  work 
are  developing  contingency 
plans  in  case  a  critical  suppli¬ 
er’s  or  customer’s  systems  fail. 

Meanwhile,  year  2000  lag¬ 
gards  anticipate  that  they 


KEEPING  THE  Y2K 
BUG  BEHIND  BARS 


Georgia  prison  official:  Manual  backups  should  negate  problems 


COME  JAN.  1.  2000, 
will  prison  securi¬ 
ty  systems  fail,  al¬ 
lowing  in¬ 
mates  to  es¬ 
cape?  Probably  not  — 
but  even  if  systems 
lapse,  manual  contin¬ 
gency  plans  and  extra  guards 
should  keep  the  cons  behind 


and  other  prison  year  2000 
challenges. 

Q:  What  are  your  biggest 
year  2000  issues? 

A:  What  has  us  most  con¬ 
cerned  are  the  embed¬ 
ded  systems  in  security 
systems,  process  control 
systems,  etc.  There  could  be 
some  life-threatening  circum- 


GEORGIA’S  PRISONS  are  preparing  for  year  2000-related  problems 


bars,  says  Rod  Coggin,  director 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Corrections’  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology.  Coggin, 
50,  spoke  recently  with  Com- 
puterworld  senior  editor 
Thomas  Hoffman  about  these 


stances.  Gates  not  opening 
properly  could  be  one.  If  the 
fire  alarm  systems  didn’t  work, 
I  don’t  know  what  the  fire  mar¬ 
shal  would  do. 

Q:  How  big  a  risk  are  the  securi¬ 


ty  systems? 

A:  It’s  not  as  complicated  as  air 
traffic  control.  It’s  just  the  dis¬ 
comfort  factor  [of  not  knowing 
if  they  will  function  properly]. 

The  perimeter  [security] 
systems  were  built  in  the  mid- 
’90s.  Holding  the  perimeter  is 
very  important,  but  I  think 
we’re  in  pretty  good  shape 
there.  We  haven’t  manned  our 
towers  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  we  may  have  to  man  a  few 
towers  [at  night]  as  a  backup. 

Some  of  our  locking  systems 
are  older,  but  we’ve  got  manual 
keys  we  can  use  to  override  the 
systems  in  case  there  are  any 
problems.  We  may  have  to  low¬ 
er  the  occupancy  [of  some  of 
our  prisons].  We  don’t  want  to 
put  any  staff  or  inmates  at  risk. 

Q:  What  year 2000  services  is 
Unisys  Corp.  providing? 

A:  Unisys  is  handling  the  reme¬ 
diation  on  our  Offender  Track¬ 
ing  Information  System 
[OTIS]  and  our  food  service 
system,  which  cover  more  than 
10  million  combined  lines  of 
Cobol  code.  Dates  are  signifi¬ 
cant  in  corrections  —  release 
dates,  sentencing  dates,  statis¬ 
tical  forecasting,  court  dates 
and  so  forth.  OTIS  has  been 
around  since  the  late  ’70s.  It’s  a 
very  old  system. 


PlanB 

Is  your  organization 
developing  year  2000 
contingency  plans? 


Date  %  answering  yes 


March  1998 

3% 

June  1998 

72% 

September  1998 

90% 

December  1998 

100% 

Base:  Quarterly  surveys  of  about 

110  companies 

SOURCE:  RUBIN  SYSTEMS  INC.,  POUND  RIDGE.  N  Y 


won’t  be  fully  ready  for  Jan.  1, 
Moore  added,  so  concentrating 
on  contingency  planning  to 
keep  the  business  going  is  “the 
right  thing  to  do.”  R 


Unisys  is  also  assisting  us 
with  PC  inventory  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  our  embedded  systems. 

Q:  What’s  the  worst-case  sce¬ 
nario  if  OTIS  fails? 

A:  Release  orders  are  generated 
by  the  computer.  I’m  not  say¬ 
ing  that  there  would  be  mas¬ 
sive  releases  [of  prisoners]  at 
once,  but  there  could  be  some 
early  releases  that  are  mis¬ 
takes.  For  that  matter,  some 
people  could  be  kept  [impris¬ 
oned]  longer  by  mistake. 

Q;  What  else  must  be  looked  at? 
A:  We  also  have  a  PC-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  runs  our  inmate  com¬ 
missary.  Don’t  think  for  a 
minute  that  can’t  be  Y2K-com- 
pliant.  Believe  me,  if  the  in¬ 
mates  couldn’t  get  their  free 
privileges  for  a  period  of  time, 
the  tensions  would  rise.  In¬ 
mates  could  probably  make 
things  rough  if  they  couldn’t 
access  their  personal  spending 
accounts.  I 


BRIEFS 


Readying  Oil  Tankers 

In  a  recent  review  of  its  fleet, 
Chevron  Corp.  discovered  that  the 
cost  of  replacing  equipment  on  its 
oil  tankers  that  isn't  year  2000- 
ready  would  cost  between  $60,000 
and  $500,000  per  ship,  according 
to  a  new  report  by  Cutter  Consor¬ 
tium  in  Arlington,  Mass.  As  part  of 
its  audit.  Chevron  found  that  a  ves¬ 
sel  built  in  1982  contained  1,800 
subassemblies  that  had  to  be 
inspected.  Of  those,  122  items  were 
suspected  to  be  date-sensitive. 

Voice  Mail,  Too 

Organizations  that  use  voice  mail 
should  check  with  their  vendors  to 
make  sure  their  products  are  year 
2000-compliant,  according  to  US 
West  Inc.  Many  voice-messaging 
systems  purge  messages  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  days  old,  the 
telecommunications  provider  said. 

A  voice-messaging  system  that 
isn’t  year  2000-ready  could  purge 
all  messages  on  Jan.  1, 2000. 

Mock  Trial 

Health  care  information  technology 
managers  who  want  a  glimpse  of 
what  a  year  2000  trial  may  be  like 
can  catch  one  this  Friday  afternoon 
in  New  York.  As  part  of  a  daylong 
special-interest  group  meeting, 
Rx2000  Solutions  Institute 
{www.rx2000.org)  will  stage  a 
mock  trial  to  demonstrate  year 
2000  pitfalls  and  liabilities.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  trial,  the  opposing  attorneys 
will  answer  questions  and  offer 
advice  on  year  2000  liability. 
Rx2000,  based  in  Minneapolis, 
provides  year  2000  information  to 
the  health  care  industry. 


SNAPSHOT 


Competitor  Comparison 

They’re  giants  in  entertainment  and  media,  but  how  do  the 
year  2000  remediation  efforts  of  Wait  Disney  Co.  and  Time 
Warner  Inc.  stack  up? 


51 

5136M 


TIME  WARNERS 


no 

;50Mto»7:5M* 


Fortune  500  rank 

Spending  as  of 
Sept.  30, 1998 

Estimate  of  $261M . $125MtoS175M 

total  year  2000  cost 

*  Time  Warner  said  Its  expenditures  were  4C4b  to  50%  of  its  total  year 
2000  estimate  at  time  of  filing.  Figures  are  based  on  those  percentages 
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«  BUSIHFSSCARFFRS  ~- 

IT  COST  PER  HIRE;  EINDING 

NET  (AND  OTHER)  SAVINGS 


Companies  put  new  twists  on  old  ways  to  lure  talent  on  a  budget 


BY  MELANIE  MENAGH 

Around  the  nation,  human  re¬ 
sources  and  information  tech¬ 
nology  managers  are  agonizing 
over  the  enormous,  ever-esca¬ 
lating  amount  of  cash  it  takes 
to  fill  an  IT  job  requisition 
with  a  qualified  person.  Cost 
per  hire  (CPH)  has  become  a 
hot-button  issue. 

“We’ve  hired  30,000  employ¬ 
ees  this  year,”  says  Gordon 
Markley,  assistant  director  of 
staffing  at  EDS  Corp.  in  Plano, 
Texas.  “Cost  per  hire  is  a  huge 
concern  for  us.” 

Small-but-successful  start¬ 
ups  also  are  feeling  the  pinch. 
At  Millennium  Pharmaceuti¬ 
cals  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  staff  of  750  is  growing  ex¬ 
ponentially,  especially  in  the 
IT  ranks.  “Agency  fees  are  20% 
to  30%  of  the  employee’s  base 
salary.  When  you’re  hiring  200 
people  per  year,  that  cost  is 
enormous,”  says  Shaney  Stick- 
ney,  manager  of  staffing  and 
human  resource  systems  at 
Millennium.  “Cost  per  hire  has 
been  driven  up  by  relocation 
allowances,  signing  bonuses. 
You  have  to  wring  out 
economies  elsewhere  in  the 
equation.” 

Recruiting  over  the  Internet 
may  not  be  new,  but  corpora¬ 
tions  anxious  to  find  efficien¬ 
cies  increasingly  are  maintain¬ 
ing  exclusive,  internal-use- 
only  resume  databases.  Com¬ 
panies  now  can  hire  specialist 


firms  to  retrieve,  sort,  enter, 
track  and  respond  to  incoming 
resumes  electronically. 

“The  biggest  thing  we’ve 
done  to  lower  our  costs  per 
hire  is  shift  our  resources  to 
the  Internet,”  Stickney  says. 
“We’ve  implemented  WebHire, 
a  Restrac  [Inc.]  product.  All 
our  resumes  are  sent  to  their 
location,  and  they  scan  them 
into  a  proprietary  database. 

“As  a  result  of  Restrac,  we’ve 
gone  from  having  someone 
work  30  hours  per  week  pro¬ 
cessing  resumes  to  about  two 
hours,”  she  says. 

Spreading  the  News 

Stickney  estimates  the  new 
Web  software  is  saving  Millen¬ 
nium  about  12%  in  annual  re¬ 
cruiting  costs  —  including  the 
cost  of  the  service.  The  Inter¬ 
net  also  helps  big  firms  spread 
prospective  recruits  around. 

“Historically,  if  you  had  20 
offices  and  someone  sent  a  re¬ 
sume  to  San  Francisco,  that’s 
where  it  sat,”  says  Scott  Aitken, 
director  of  recruiting  technol¬ 
ogy  at  Whittman-Hart  Inc., 
an  IT  solutions  company  in 
Chicago.  “Today,  that  resume 
hits  20  offices  by  the  next  day. 
Maybe  we  can’t  use  them  in 
San  Francisco,  but  maybe  our 
Boston  affiliate  can  —  so  they 
don’t  have  to  spend  money  ad¬ 
vertising.  We’ve  got  the  right 
person  right  in  our  database. 
It’s  made  us  much  more  com¬ 


petitive  in  our  recruiting.” 

The  databases  also  cut  costs 
by  tracking  resume  sources 
and  identifying  which  offer  the 
most  bang  for  the  buck. 

“I  put  an  ad  in  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  and  [on]  my  own 
Web  site,”  says  John  Reese, 
president  and  CEO  of  Interac- 


Agency  fees  are 
20%  to  30%  of 
the  employee’s 
base  salary. 
When  you’re 
hiring  200  peo¬ 
ple  per  year, 
that  cost  is 
enormous. 

SHANEY  STICKNEY, 
MILLENNIUM  HR  MANAGER 

five  Search  Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles 
firm  that  develops  Internet 
search  systems.  “If  I  get  122  re¬ 
sponses,  the  database’s  yield 
analysis  can  identify  where 
each  resume  came  from.  I  can 
see  that  the  print  ad  may  have 
cost  $2,000,  but  that’s  where  I 
got  the  best  resumes  from.  Or  I 
may  see  that  the  ad  I  posted  on 
my  own  Web  site  actually  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  response.  HR 
can  tell  where  to  invest  their  ad 
dollars  in  the  future.” 

Smart  corporations  also  are 
coming  up  with  some  of  the 
following  cyber-free  solutions 
to  CPH  vertigo: 

■  In-house  recruiters.  Deploy 
a  fuU-time,  on-site  employee 
whose  job  it  is  to  go  out  and 
discover  fresh  talent.  It  cuts 
down  on  those  ornery  agency 
fees  and  may  deliver  better 
applicants.  “They’re  more  a 
part  of  our  culture,  more  in¬ 
debted  to  the  company  on  the 


recruit,”  Stickney  says. 

■  Increasing  manager  involve¬ 
ment.  IT  managers  get  on 
board  earlier  and  stay  through¬ 
out  the  process.  “It’s  self-ser¬ 
vice,”  Reese  says.  “Now  man¬ 
agers  can  call  up  the  resumes 
on  their  laptops  and  can  be  a 
more  active  component  of  the 
process,  bypassing  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  of  having  to  convey 
exactly  what  they  want  to  an 
HR  person.  This  can  count  as  a 
cost-effective  option.” 

At  Staples  Inc.,  the  office 
supply  giant  based  in  West- 
boro,  Mass.,  vice  president  of 
corporate  systems  and  strategy 
development  James  Ray  flew 
down  to  his  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Georgia,  to  give  a 
presentation  and  interview  20 
or  30  job  candidates.  Ray  sees 
those  travel  costs  offering  a 
good  return  on  investment. 
“The  students  we  want  to  at¬ 
tract  want  to  hear  about  the  IT 
department  from  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IT,”  he  says.  “We  think 
it’s  unusual  to  have  a  senior- 
level  person  speaking  to  them, 
and  the  response  from  the  col¬ 
lege  kids  was  great.” 

■  Corporate  open  houses.  “We 
had  an  open  house  [in  Septem¬ 
ber]  that  was  wildly  success¬ 
ful,”  EDS’s  Markley  says.  “We 
have  already  hired  over  80 
people.”  He  says  it  may  be  sim¬ 
pler  and  cheaper  to  plunk 
down  a  few  thousand  dollars  to 
set  up  a  booth  at  a  career  fair, 
“but  there  they  have  hundreds 
of  companies  —  and  we  can 
get  lost  in  the  shuffle.”  With  an 
open  house,  “You  attract  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  surrounding  area, 
so  you  don’t  have  to  pay  relo¬ 
cation  expenses,”  he  says. 

Companies  are  bringing 
these  new  methods  to  bear  out 
of  necessity.  “It’s  more  expen¬ 
sive  not  to  be  able  to  compete,” 
says  Barry  Lawrence,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Society  for  Human 
Resource  Management  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  “Companies 
are  concerned  that  if  they  don’t 
have  the  personnel,  they  can’t 
meet  a  demand.  And  the  cost 
of  leaving  dollars  on  the  table 
—  that’s  a  much  scarier  cost.”  I 


Menagh  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Calais,  Vt. 


What  this 
means  for  the 
IT  job  seeker 

With  all  of  these  new  methods 
of  IT  recruiting  being  prac¬ 
ticed,  IT  job  seekers  need  to 
be  aware  of  how  they  can 
best  be  discovered.  Following 
are  ways  to  make  the  new  age 
of  hiring  work  for  you. 


Have  two  copies  of  your 
rdsumd:  With  E-mail  becom¬ 
ing  the  preferred  medium  for 
submission,  in  addition  to  a 
hard  copy,  have  a  rdsumd 
that’s  E-mail-ready.  “Enclo¬ 
sures  can  be  difficult  to  deal 
with,”  Aitken  says.  “Create  a 
rdsumd  formatted  for  E-mail 
and  get  it  to  us  in  the  best 
format  as  possible.” 


Find  out  the  right  people  to 
send  your  rdsumd  to:  “Get 
creative  and  find  the  [vice 
president]  of  recruiting  for  all 
the  companies  you  want  to 
work  for,  say,  in  the  Chicago 
market,”  Aitken  says.  “E-mail 
the  rdsumd  to  him  or  her 
directly  as  opposed  to  the 
Web  site.” 


Be  more  proactive  in  search¬ 
ing  for  opportunities:  “Many 
companies  are  trying  to 
reduce  using  recruiters,”  Ray 
says.  “Go  to  individual 
employers  you’re  interested  in 
and  look  there.  With  the  Inter¬ 
net,  you  can  look  at  the  Web 
site  discreetly;  you’re  not 
responding  to  some  blind  ad, 
worrying  if  your  rdsumd  is 
going  to  end  up  on  your 
boss’s  desk.” 


Networking  at  conferences:  It 

has  renewed  importance. 
“Now,  at  industry  and  profes¬ 
sional  meetings,  most  ven¬ 
dors  have  an  HR  recruiter 
there  trying  to  find  people 
alive  and  breathing,”  Ray 
says. 

-  Melanie  Menagh 


Cost  per  hire  by  the  numbers: 

■  “Exempt  employees  [salaried  employees,  not  eligible  for  over¬ 
time]  now  cost  about  $5,000  to  $15,000  per  hire,”  Reese  says. 
“Three  years  ago,  it  was  more  like  $8,000,  tops.” 

■  Help-wanted  classified  advertising  in  print  publications  was  a 
$6.9  billion  business  last  year  in  the  U.S. 

M  CPH  is  approximately  1.5  times  the  salary  of  the  person  being 
replaced. 

a  In  1996,  the  average  was  $9,396  for  exempt  hires,  around 
$2,300  for  nonexempt,  Lawrence  says.  “And  that  is  for  the  virtu¬ 
ally  zero  unemployment  in  ’97  and  ’98.  We’ve  probably  seen  expo¬ 
nential  increases  in  that  time.”  in  1991,  it  was  $6,519  for  exempt 
employees,  $1,096  for  nonexempt  employees. 
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Beyond  ERP: 
Finding  a  Way  Out  of  the 
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Navigating  the 
Enterprise  Applications 
Investment  Maze 


Which  invest¬ 
ments  do  mid¬ 
size  companies 
need  to  make? 
How  can  mid¬ 
size  companies 
find  the  right 
enterprise 
application 
partner  to  meet 
their  long-term 
business  goals? 


by  Clare  Gillan 


International  Data  Corp. 


The  combined  accounting/fi¬ 
nance,  human  resources,  distrib¬ 
ution  and  manufacturing  soft¬ 
ware  applications  market,  often 
referred  to  as  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP),  has  nearly 
tripled  since  1995,  from  $4  bil¬ 
lion  worldwide  to  more  than  $  1 1 
billion  this  year.  By  year-end 
1999,  the  market  will  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  again,  exceeding  $20  billion 
in  software  (non-service)  sales. 

Meanwhile,  investments  in 
related  areas  such  as  customer 
relationship  management 
(CRM)  are  on  the  rise.  Com¬ 
panies  in  other  industries  are 
also  demanding  the  benefits  of 
ERP  that  come  with  integrat¬ 
ed  enterprise  application 
suites,  which  span  the  most 
important  business  functions 
of  a  company. 

As  demand  for  enterprise  ap¬ 
plications  grows  in  industries 
beyond  manufacturing,  it  also 
grows  in  mid-size  companies 
that  have  been  slow  to  adopt 
the  new  technology  they  need. 
These  organizations,  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  mid-market  (de¬ 
fined  here  as  firms  in  the  annu¬ 
al  revenue  range  of  $20  million 
to  $500  million — although  in 
some  areas  of  the  world  a  $500 
million  firm  is  considered  very 
large),  will  compose  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  part  of  the  enterprise 
applications  market. 

This  article  is  intended  to 


help  these  companies  find  the 
best  enterprise  application  so¬ 
lution.  By  sorting  through  a 
seemingly  amorphous  market 
of  technologies  and  vendors, 
this  article  will  answer  two  key 
questions.  Which  investments 
do  mid-size  companies  need  to 
make  to  be  competitive?  How 
can  these  companies  find  the 
right  enterprise  application 
partner  to  meet  their  long¬ 
term  business  goals? 

MID-SIZE  CHALLENGES 

Mid-size  firms  entering  the 
world  of  enterprise  applications 
face  unique  challenges  in  their 
software  purchase  decisions. 

Compared  to  larger  organi¬ 
zations,  these  companies  usu¬ 
ally  have  fewer  budget  and  IT 
resources  to  purchase  and  op¬ 
erate  an  enterprise  business 
solution.  Although  their  func¬ 
tional  requirements  may  be 
as  demanding  as  larger  orga¬ 
nizations,  mid-market  compa¬ 
nies  are  less  tolerant  of  enter¬ 
prise  application  solutions 
that  are  risky,  that  require 
significant  customization  or 
lengthy  implementations,  or 
that  don’t  offer  a  near-term 
return  on  investment. 

These  companies  must  be 
confident  that  the  proposed 
business  application  can  meet 
significant  functional  require¬ 
ments  (such  as  solving  the 
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Y2K  problem,  increasing  glob¬ 
al  competitiveness  or  improv¬ 
ing  customer  service)  with  a 
lower  total  cost  of  ownership 
(TCO),  while  not  disrupting 
business  operations. 

The  good  news  is  that  a  lot  of 
attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  business-critical  needs  of 
mid-size  companies.  Large  enter¬ 
prise  application  vendors,  tradi¬ 
tionally  focused  on  Fortune  1000 
firms,  are  moving  down-market. 
To  succeed,  they  must  find  ways 
to  take  price  and  complexity  out 
of  their  function-rich  solutions. 
To  reach  new  mid-market  cus¬ 
tomers,  many  will  need  to 
build — and  manage — indirect 
channels  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  same  time,  vendors 
who  have  mosdy  serviced  small¬ 
er  companies  are  building  func¬ 
tionality  and  scalability  into 
their  products  so  they  can  vie 
for  business  with  progressively 
larger  companies.  Whether  an 
enterprise  application  vendor  is 
moving  up-market,  down-mar¬ 
ket  or  is  already  established  in 
the  mid-market,  this  increased 
competition  and  attention  for 
mid-size  companies  is  creating 
more  options  for  the  customer. 

However,  having  more  choic¬ 
es  only  increases  the  need  for 
caution,  as  mid-size 
firms  enter  the  enter¬ 
prise  applications  se¬ 
lection  maze. 

TRENDS 

The  focus  of  en¬ 
terprise  applications 
has  long  been  on  au¬ 
tomating  the  man¬ 
agement  of  typical 


tions:  logging  an  order,  re¬ 
plenishing  inventory,  picking 
product,  shipping  it  out  the 
door  and  billing  the  customer. 
As  the  competition  faced  by 
mid-size  companies  increases, 
so  does  the  relative  value  of 
every  customer.  Companies  of 
all  sizes  are  putting  their 
money  where  their  customer 
is:  in  building  and  maintaining 
a  lasting  relationship  through 
the  entire  customer  lifecycle. 

CRM  applications — span¬ 
ning  sales  force  automation, 
and  customer  support  and 
marketing — are  increasingly 
important  to  the  purchase  deci¬ 
sion  for  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions.  IDC’s  Technology  Inte¬ 
gration  Panel  Study  (TIPS) 
shows  that  31%  of  companies 
that  purchased  CRM  applica¬ 
tions  bought  them  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  accounting  applica¬ 
tions  (see  Fig.  1,  p.  4).  Other 
applications  which  are  often 
purchased  with  customer  sup¬ 
port  include  sales  automation, 
planning/forecasting  and 
analysis,  and  marketing. 

From  this  broader  customer- 
oriented  perspective,  the  ex¬ 
tended  enterprise  application 
market  (which  includes  manu¬ 
facturing  as  a  representative  ver¬ 
tical)  was  $15.7  bil¬ 
lion  in  1997.  IDC 

lion  by  2002,  for  a 
five-year  compound- 

rently  accounts  for 


Kodak  Offshoot 
Turns  to  Platinum 
for  Non-Customized 

I 

Enterprise  Solution  y 

Eastman  Software,  a  Kodak  business,  is 
a  leading  provider  of  enterprise  work 
management  technology.  Enabling 
customers  to  automate  the  flow  of 
their  critical  information  and  work 
processes  is  the  foundation  of  East¬ 
man's  growing  business. 

When  it  decided  to  implement  a  new 
enterprise  solution,  Eastman  Software  ; 
had  specific  requirements:  It  wanted  a  | 
cost-effective,  proven,  stable  solution 
that  met  its  needs  right  out  of  the  box.  [ 
Use  of  Microsoft  NT  and  SQL  Server  was  ! 

I 

also  critical. 


After  reviewing  several  products,  East¬ 
man  chose  Platinum  Software's  inte¬ 
grated  financial  and  distribution  solu¬ 
tion.  "As  a  worldwide  software  compa¬ 
ny  with  a  wide  range  of  products  and 
related  services,  our  order  process 
requires  capturing  model  numbers  for 
software,  maintenance,  professional 
services  and  education,"  says  John 
Suczynski,  controller  and  director  of 
finance  at  Eastman  Software. 

"Platinum  Software's  solution  easily 
tracks  hundreds  of  active  model  num¬ 
bers  and  complex  customer  order 
requirements,"  he  adds.  "Platinum's 
Advanced  Distribution  module  in  par¬ 
ticular  supports  this  need,  as  well  as 
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broader  enterprise  applications 
market,  it  is  the  fastest  growing 
segment.  IDC  expects  it  to  grow 
at  a  46%  CAGR  compared  to 
18%  in  the  traditional  enterprise 
applications  market. 


Fig.1:  Packaged  Applications  Purchased  with  External  Customer  Support  Solution 


Finance/accounting 

GROUP TOTAL  % 

31,2 

Marketing 

21.6 

Sales  Automation 

21.6 

Planning/Forecasting/Analysis 

20,6 

Distribution 

19.7 

Inventory  control 

18.6 

Manufacturing 

16.1 

E-Commerce 

15.5 

Human  resources 

10.2 

Other 

4.7 

number  of  respondents:  909 

Source:  IDCs  Technology  Integration  Panel  Study  (TiPS),  1998 


IDC  TIPS  is  based  on  quarterly  surveys  of  more  than 
900  IT  professionals  in  North  America,  representing 
over  15  industries  and  three  company  size  bands. 


The  thought  of 
investing  in  technology 
to  automate  a  supply 
chain  can  be  daunting 
fora  mid-size  firm. 
Effective  use  of  the 
Internet  will  make  the 
vision  more  achievable. 

1 

i 
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FROM  BPR  TO  SUPPLY 
CHAIN  REENGINEERING 

Other  parts  of  the  enterprise 
application  maze  are  becoming 
critical  to  mid-size  firms.  Busi¬ 
ness  process  reengineering 
(BPR)  initiatives  continue  to 
eradicate  (or  at  least  reduce) 
stovepipe  operations,  thereby 
streamlining  interdepartmental 
processes.  Companies  are  also 
unplugging  standalone  applica¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  integrated 
suites  that  address  internal 
BPR  initiatives  while  support¬ 
ing  supply  chain  reengineering. 
According  to  IDC  TIPS,  at 
1997’s  end,  only  3%  of  U.S. 
companies  were  in  the  process 
of  implementing  supply  chain 
automation.  But  26%  were 
planning  to  implement  such  a 
system  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  thought  of  investing  in 


technology  to  automate  a  supply 
chain  can  be  daunting  for  a  mid¬ 
size  company.  Effective  use  of  the 
Internet  will  make  the  vision 
more  achievable.  More  of  an 
equal  opportunity  technology 
than  preceding  proprietary  tech¬ 
nology — electronic  data  inter¬ 
change,  for  example — the  Inter¬ 
net  is  forcing  convergence  around 
underlying  communications  stan¬ 
dards  and  inmitive  user  interfaces 
that  are  easy  to  maintain  by  even 
the  smallest  companies. 

FROM  AUTOMATION 
TO  OPTIMIZATION 

IDC  TIPS  also  shows  that  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  was  the 
top  priority  for  all  sizes  of  com¬ 
panies,  and  was  especially  high 
(43%)  for  firms  with  100-999 
employees  (compared  to  an 
overall  average  of  36%).  IDC 
believes  that  one  of  the  next 
areas  of  business  investment 
will  be  building  closed-loop  en¬ 
terprise  optimization  systems 
(EOS).  These  systems,  which 
more  seamlessly  integrate  deci¬ 
sion  support  and  reporting  tools 
with  enterprise  applications, 
will  help  increase  the  velocity  of 
information  flow — from  opera¬ 
tion  to  analysis  to  what-if  analy¬ 
sis  and  back  to  operation.  EOS 
is  still  an  emerging  concept  but 
will  be  a  key  to  competing  in 
the  new  millennium. 

INTEGRATED  SUITES 
The  trends  above  have  signif¬ 
icant  implications  for  applica¬ 
tion  integration.  Mid-size  com¬ 
panies  essentially  have  two 
choices:  either  to  build  and 
maintain  the  linkages  on  their 
own  (or  with  a  consultant)  or 
let  the  vendor  do  it  for  them. 
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The  tradeoffs  between  the 
standalone  applications  ap¬ 
proach  (often  referred  to,  accu¬ 
rately  or  not,  as  best  of  breed) 
versus  integrated  application 
suites  have  largely  been  over¬ 
come  by  vendors  who  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  product  lines 
through  development,  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  alliances  to  provide 
fully  integrated  suites  of  world- 
class  products.  With  shorter  ap¬ 
plication  release  cycles  and  in¬ 
creasing  business  dependence 
on  information  systems,  having 
someone  else  worry  about  mak¬ 
ing  your  applications  work  to¬ 
gether  can  dramatically  improve 
TCO  over  the  life  of  your  enter¬ 
prise  applications  system. 

WHO  TO  BUY  FROM? 

Thousands  of  vendors 
around  the  world  provide  at 
least  some  part  of  the  enterprise 
application  solution;  many  can 
accommodate  the  application 
features  you  require.  How  does 
a  mid-size  company  efficiently 
choose  the  right  vendor  for  its 
needs?  Assume  the  company 
has  done  a  good  job  of  identify¬ 
ing  and  prioritizing  a  base  level 
of  application  requirements. 
Now,  with  hundreds  of  vendors 
to  choose  from,  where  does  the 
company  begin? 

TECHNOLOGY  PLATFORM 

If  platform  or  database  choice 
is  predetermined  as  part  of  a 
legacy  investment  or  broader 
corporate  strategy,  that  will  trim 
the  list  of  prospective  vendors.  If 
you  are  not  bound  to  a  specific 
technology  platform,  this  criteria 
might  be  better  used  later  in  the 
evaluation  after  you  find  the  de- 


Fig.2;  CRM  Boosts  Growth  in  the  Enterprise  Application  Market 


based  on  worldwide  packaged  software  revenue 


'includes  accounting,  HR,  manufacturing  and  materials  management 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  1998 

sired  functionality  offered  by  ap¬ 
plication  companies  with  whom 
you’d  like  to  do  business. 

There  are  many  enterprise 
application  technology  plat¬ 
forms  to  consider.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  ones  that  IDC  is 
often  asked  to  comment  on. 


NT  VS.  UNIX 

Microsoft  continues  to  pro¬ 
mote  BackOffice  suite  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  joint  marketing  efforts 
with  enterprise  application  soft¬ 
ware  vendors,  even  though  the 
majority  of  Windows  NT  Server 
was  sold  separately,  not  as  part 
of  a  BackOffice  package.  In 
1997,  Windows  NT  Server  rev¬ 
enue  increased  139%,  compared 
to  the  lesser — but  still  very  re¬ 
spectable — 26%  growth  for 
Unix. 

Unix  continues  to  be  the 
leading  platform  for  distributed 
computing  functions  requiring  a 
high  level  of  reliability,  scalabili¬ 
ty  and  managability  in  a  single 
server  environment.  However, 
NT  is  building  momentum  in 
small  and  mid-size  companies, 
or  divisions  of  larger  compa¬ 
nies,  as  an  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  platform.  This  momen¬ 
tum  is  being  assisted  by 


Having  someone  else 
worry  about  making 
your  applications  work 
together  can 
dramatically  improve 
TCO  over  the  life  of 
your  enterprise 
applications  system. 
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Capitalizing  on 
an  Integrated 
Enterprise  Solution 

Fechheimer  Brothers  Co.,  owned  by 
Warren  Buffet's  Berkshire  Hathaway,  is 
a  ieading  manufacturer  of  profession- 
aiiy  taiiored  uniforms.  The  company 
takes  pride  in  providing  the  best  possi- 
bie  customer  service. 

Effective  use  of  technoiogy  piays  a  piv- 
otai  roie  in  Fechheimer's  consistency 
and  accuracy  in  preparing  orders  for 
production  and  ensuring  that  garments 
are  made  to  specification.  Piatinum 
Software's  integrated  enterprise  soiu- 
tion,  which  offers  financiai,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  appiications, 
meets  these  chaiienges. 

"Capitai  management  and  customer 
service  go  hand-in-hand  at  Fech¬ 
heimer,"  says  Dr.  Patrick  Byrne,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  company.  "Plat¬ 
inum  Software's  inventory  control  and 
production  planning  capabilities  pro¬ 
vide  the  information  needed  to  analyze 
demand  and  make  sure  we  have  the 
right  products  in  stock  at  the  right  time. 

"The  result  is  that  we  can  manage  our 
capital  to  achieve  the  highest  possible 
return  while  we  quickly  deliver  quality 
products  to  customers,"  he  adds. 

The  above  case  study  was  provided  by  Platinum 
Software  to  Computerworld  Enterprise  Publications. 
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third-party  enterprise  applica¬ 
tion  vendors  that  are  aggres¬ 
sively  porting  products  to  NT. 

ORACLE  VS.  SC^L  SERVER 
Oracle  is  the  clear  database 
leader  on  the  Unix  platform. 
On  the  NT  platform,  however, 
its  leadership  is  still  being 
sorted  out.  While  Oracle  con¬ 
tinues  to  lead  in  database  rev¬ 
enue  on  NT,  Microsoft  has 
tremendous  mindshare  as  the 
preferred  database  provider  on 
NT  (see  Fig.  3  below) . 

Microsoft’s  release  of  SC^L 
Server  7.0,  with  new  features 
such  as  improved  row-level 
locking  and  scalability,  not  to 
mention  the  backing  of  leading 
enterprise  application  vendors 
(except  Oracle),  should  help 
SQL  Server  move  up-market. 
But  the  prospects  of  overtak¬ 
ing  an  ever  improved  Oracle 
database  in  higher-end  mar¬ 
kets  are  not  so  clear. 

THE  RIGHT  APR  PARTNER 
Understanding  what  is  the 
strategic  focus  of  a  vendor  will 
in  turn  help  you  understand 
where  to  get  the  best  packaged 
support  for  your  requirements. 
A  vendor  that  considers  the 
mid-market  strategic  to  their 
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business  will  likely: 

•  deliver  more  of  what  you 
need  in  the  packaged  solu¬ 
tion,  thereby  minimizing 
your  dependence  on  cus¬ 
tomization. 

•  price  the  product  competi¬ 
tively,  because  they  under¬ 
stand  your  needs  and  also 
because  they  are  dependent 
on  your  business. 

•  hire  people  or  work  with 
partners  that  will  help  you 
derive  value  and  manage 
risk  to  meet  your  goals, 
such  as  accelerate  installa¬ 
tion  and  facilitate  training. 

Understanding  a  vendor's 
market  focus,  plus  how  well  the 
vendor  has  executed  to  date, 
will  give  you  two  good  ways  to 
shorten  the  list  of  vendors  to  in¬ 
vestigate. 

Assuming  that  a  vendor’s 
product  meets  your  priority  ap¬ 
plication  requirements  and 
that  the  vendor  is  financially 
sound,  there  are  some  other 
important  considerations  to  be 
looked  at  in  today’s  mid-size 
market.  These  include: 

•  What  is  the  vendor’s  track 
record  for  navigating  its 
business  and  its  customers 
through  the  industry’s  tech¬ 
nology  shifts? 

•  What  is  the  vendor’s  vision 
of  the  future?  Is  their 
roadmap  the  same  as  your 
roadmap? 

•  With  whom  is  the  vendor 
strategically  aligned?  What  is 
each  party’s  reputation  as  a 
parmer?  If  the  vendor  sells  you 
a  package  of  solutions  from  dif¬ 
ferent  companies,  who  do  you 
call  if  things  go  wrong?  (You 
need  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
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tion  for  not  only  the  present, 
but  the  future  as  well).  A  ven¬ 
dor’s  list  of  partners  is  not  al¬ 
ways  what  it  seems. 

BUYER  BEWARE 

While  vendors  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  software  and  ser¬ 
vice  offerings  to  meet  any  bud¬ 
get,  you  must  understand  the 
difference  between  reality  today 
and  vision  tomorrow.  Some  of 
the  offerings  aimed  at  small  to 
mid-size  companies  are  new 
and  still  have  kinks  to  be 
worked  out. 

When  you  build  your  short 
list  of  products  and  vendors,  do 
the  math.  Make  sure  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  TCO  over  the  ex¬ 
pected  life  of  the  product: 

•  Software  license,  maintenance 
(What  does  this  include?) 

•  Technology  platforms  (oper¬ 
ating  environment,  data¬ 
base,  network) 

•  Implementation  services 
(Who  bears  responsibility  if 
it  doesn’t  work?) 

•  Training  (How  easy  is  it  to 
learn  or  teach?  New  releases 
and  staff  turnover  ensure 
that  this  is  not  a  one-time 
expense.) 

•  Upgrades  to  new  releases 
(What  is  the  outlook  for  re¬ 
lease  cycles  and  functionali¬ 
ty?  How  current  does  the 
company  require  me  to  be?) 

•  Customization  (How  easy  is 
it  to  do  yourself  or  to  find 
experienced  help?) 

•  IT  staff  (How  easy  is  the  set¬ 
up  to  run?) 

•  Licensing  (Is  the  model 
competitive  for  my  size  of 
company  and  anticipated 
usage  levels?) 


CONCLUSION 

Although  investments  in 
new  enterprise  applications 
have  only  been  a  minor  por¬ 
tion  of  budgets  earmarked  for 
Year  2000  fixes,  this  added 
pressure  on  IT  budgets  has 
been  taking  budget  dollars 
away  from  other  investments 
in  new  applications  for  compa¬ 
nies.  Once  the  year  2000  pass¬ 
es,  IDC  expects  to  see  a  signif¬ 
icant  rise  in  investments  in 
areas  as  CRM,  supply  chain 
automation  and  electronic 
commerce  across  companies 
of  all  sizes. 

Stepping  up  to  more  com¬ 
petitive  technology  invest¬ 
ments  is  not  easy  for  any  firm, 
let  alone  small  to  mid-size 
companies  with  fewer  IT  re¬ 
sources  and  less  ability  to 
weather  unforeseen  implemen¬ 
tation  problems  or  expenses. 

But  not  investing  is  increas¬ 
ingly  risky  as  well.  Large  com¬ 
panies,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Internet  and  other  creative 
channels,  are  extending  their 
reach  to  market  segments  such 
as  consumers,  vertical  market 
niches  and  smaller  country  mar¬ 
kets  around  the  world,  that 
were  once  the  domain  of  small 
and  mid-size  companies. 

To  survive  in  this  changing 
world,  mid-size  companies  must 
find  a  way  to  affordably  leverage 
the  industry’s  best  technology 
solutions.  Though  the  enter¬ 
prise  applications  maze  may  be 
difficult  to  navigate,  continued 
success  and  growth  in  the  21st 
century  requires  mid-size  com¬ 
panies  to  take  this  journey  and 
find  the  right  solution  for  their 
business  application  needs. -f 
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This  article  was  written  by  Clare  Gillan, 
who  is  Vice  President,  Applications  and  In¬ 
formation  Access,  for  International  Data 
Corp.  A  leading  consultant  on  software  in¬ 
dustry  trends,  she  has  managed  IDC's  re¬ 
search  on  worldwide  applications  and  in¬ 
formation  access  markets  since  1988. 

Ms.  Gillan  directs  IDC's  software  research 
spanning  business  and  consumer  applica¬ 
tions  as  well  as  data  warehousing  and 
business  performance  management.  She 
is  recognized  in  the  global  IT  community 
for  her  work  in  the  area  of  decision  sup¬ 
port  and  enterprise  applications  including 
accounting,  human  resources,  distribution 
and  manufacturing.  She  researches  and 
reports  on  the  changing  structure  of  glob¬ 
al  applications  and  information  access 
tools  markets  in  light  of  data  warehous¬ 
ing,  supply  chain  automation  and  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  as  well  as  other  technol¬ 
ogy  and  business  developments. 

This  White  Paper  was  created  by  Com- 
puterworld  Enterprise  Publications.  Com¬ 
ments  on  the  White  Paper  can  be  for¬ 
warded  to  managing  editor  Peter 
Bochner  at  (508)  820-8289  or 
peter_bochner@cw.com. 

For  more  information  on  this  (or  other) 
White  Papers  or  to  purchase  reprints,  con¬ 
tact  Heidi  Broadley  at  (508)  820-8536  or 
at  heidi_broadley@cw.com. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  cover  was  cre¬ 
ated  by  W.  Fox  Images  Inc. 
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When  we  set  out  to  create  a  truly 
customer-centric  enterprise  solution, 
S  ^^we  took  our  usual  approach. 


Introducing  Platinum"  ERA.  Designed  from  the  ground  up  to  take  your  customer  relationships 

to  new  heights,  Platinum  ERA  is  a  unique  customer-centric  enterprise  solution  that  integrates  every  aspect  of  your  business — 

y' y  ,y'°  from  financial  accounting,  budgeting,  distribution  and  manufacturing  to  sales  and  marketing,  and  customer  care. 
Platinum  ERA  is  designed  for  Microsoft®  BackOffice®  including  Windows  NT®  and  SQL  Server™  and  is  ready  to 


scale  as  your  business  grows.  So,  while  you  focus  on  your  customers.  Platinum  Software 
focuses  on  you.  To  find  out  more  call  (800)  997-7528  or  visit  us  at  www.platsoft.com. 


PLATINUM 

SOFTWARE  CORPORATlrtN 


Platinum*  is  a  repstered  trademark  of  Platinum  Software  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows  NT.  BackOffice  and  SQL  Server  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  C  Platinum  Software  Corporation  1996.  Al  rights  reserved. 
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Now’s  the  time  to 
size  up  Y2K  task 

IT’S  ALWAYS  EASIER  to  deal  with  a  problem  if  you  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  idea  how  big  it  will  be.  Most  organizations  are  well 
aware  that  the  year  2000  bug  might  cause  trouble  but  really 
don’t  know  how  much  trouble.  Lacking  information,  it’s  hard 
to  know  how  much  to  invest  in  testing  and  tough  to  get  the 
organization  to  take  contingency  planning  seriously. 


BRIEFS 


Vanstar  Corp.  to  create 
an  integrated,  9,000-seat 
desktop  computing  environ¬ 
ment. 

Under  the  agreement, 
which  could  net  Vanstar  $45 
million  in  revenue,  Vanstar  is 
responsibie  for  providing 
hardware  procurement,  fore¬ 
casting,  desktop  support  and 
other  consulting  services. 

Cancer  Center 
Clinical  System 

The  University  of  Texas’  M.  D. 
Anderson  Cancer  Center  in 
Houston  is  installing  a  clini¬ 
cal  information  system  that 
will  provide  physicians  with 
real-time  data  on  patients’ 
status  through  real-time  links 
to  bedside  devices  and  other 
hospital  computers. 

The  software,  from  Picis 
Inc.,  is  being  installed  by  Sci¬ 
ence  Applications  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  of  Arlington,  Va. 

Amex  Automates 
Accounting 

American  Express  Tax  and 
Business  Services  of  New 
York  Inc.,  a  business  tax  and 
consulting  subsidiary  of 
American  Express  Co.,  is 
automating  its  investment 
partnership  accounting 
practice,  it  has  selected  San 
Francisco-based  Advent 
Software  Inc.’s  Advent  Part¬ 
ner  to  allow  accountants  to 
track  one  another’s  work,  if 
necessary. 

IT  Growth  To 
Top  Trillion 

IT  spending  will  grow  by 
9.6%  annually  from  1997 
through  2002  to  reach  more 
than  $1.1  trillion,  according  to 
a  report  that  analyzes  IT 
spending  trends  around  the 
globe.  International  Data 
Corp.’s(IDC)  1998  World¬ 
wide  Black  Book  says  strong 
growth  areas  will  include 
software,  services  and  data 
communications. 

The  report,  which  costs 
$22,000,  is  available  from 
Framingham,  Mass.-based 
IDC,  a  sister  company  to 
Computerworld. 


But  it’s  January  1999,  and  by  now  you  should  be 
able  to  develop  some  Y2K  metrics  for  better  plan¬ 
ning.  Chances  are  that  some  of  your  systems  experi¬ 
enced  problems  on  Jan.  1;  those  are  harbingers  of 
the  problems  you  can  expect  to  see  on  Jan.  1, 2000. 
Let’s  call  them  the  Y99  bugs.  They’re  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  scheduling  systems  or  with  planning  sys¬ 
tems  that  “look  ahead”  a  year.  While  it  might  have 
been  a  surprise  to  the  programmers  and  their  man¬ 
agers,  some  of  their  codes  didn’t 
work  —  hence  the  appearance  of 
the  Y99  bugs. 

But  the  critical  questions  are: 

How  many  such  bugs  occurred, 
and  how  much  of  the  overall  Y2K 
bug  problem  do  they  represent?  A 
major  New  York  investment  bank 
which  recently  studied  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  concluded  that  about  3% 
of  Y2K  bugs  would  manifest  them¬ 
selves  as  Y99  bugs.  (These  figures 
are  associated  with  Y99  and  Y2K 
bugs  that  were  found  before  Jan.  1, 

1999;  the  bank  will  reassess  the  sit¬ 
uation  based  on  the  number  of  Y99 
bugs  that  popped  up  Jan.  1.) 

What  about  the  firm  that  doesn’t 
have  metrics  like  these?  Well,  Y99 
bugs  should  have  appeared  by  now. 

If  your  staff  is  alert,  you  should 
know  how  many  such  bugs  you’ve 
come  across.  If  the  findings  of 
the  bank  are  representative,  you 
should  expect  to  deal  with  approxi¬ 
mately  30  times  as  many  bugs  on 
Jan.  1, 2000. 

Looking  for  Y99  bugs  makes 
sense  if  your  organization  also  is  a 
financial  institution.  But  what  if 
you  run  a  manufacturing  organiza¬ 
tion  or  if  you’re  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  vendor?  In  that  case,  perhaps 
you  should  forget  about  the  Y99  early-warning  con¬ 
cept  (because  most  of  the  bugs  will  be  embedded- 
system  failures  that  occur  on  Jan.  1, 2000)  and  sim¬ 
ply  do  a  more  rigorous  job  of  looking  for  Y2K  bugs. 
That  assumes,  of  course,  that  you’ve  finished  all 
your  remediation  and  internal  testing.  As  far  as 
you’re  concerned,  you’ve  already  done  a  rigorous 
job  of  looking  for  Y2K  bugs;  now  you’re  prepared  to 


spend  this  year  conducting  external  testing  with 
your  vendors  and  suppliers,  as  well  as  developing 
contingency  plans. 

But  the  question  remains:  How  good  a  testing  job 
did  your  staff  really  do?  The  only  way  you’re  going 
to  find  out  is  by  subjecting  some,  if  not  all,  of  your 
code  to  a  detailed,  third-party,  independent  audit. 
Some  vendors  do  that  for  a  living;  on  samples  rang¬ 
ing  from  9  million  up  to  50  million  lines  of  code  in¬ 
volving  dozens  of  companies,  three 
vendors  have  found  between  450 
and  900  date-related  bugs  per  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  already  remediated  and 
tested  code.  Thus,  if  your  firm  has 
100  million  lines  of  code,  these  ven¬ 
dors  say  you  may  have  45,000  to 
90,000  bugs  on  Jan.  1, 2000. 

Surprised?  You  shouldn’t  be: 
These  figures  are  fairly  close  to  the 
traditional  metrics  of  one  bug  per 
1,000  lines  of  code  associated  with 
traditional  maintenance  activities; 
such  “bad  fix”  statistics  have  been 
gathered  for  nearly  30  years  by  soft¬ 
ware  metrics  gurus  such  as  Howard 
Rubin  and  Capers  Jones.  It  just 
shows  that,  in  testing  as  with  project 
activities,  Y2K  is  deja  vu  all  over 
again. 

If  your  software  portfolio  is  500 
million  lines  of  code,  it  may  be  too 
expensive  or  too  time-consuming  to 
subject  all  of  it  to  an  independent, 
third-party  review.  But  it’s  hard  to 
imagine  that  a  Fortune  500  company 
couldn’t  afford  the  time  and  cost  to 
verify  a  well-chosen  sample  of  its 
software  portfolio. 

Based  on  the  results  of  that  exer¬ 
cise,  a  company  can  develop  appro¬ 
priate  plans  for  more  testing  or  addi¬ 
tional  contingency  planning.  Per¬ 
haps  your  organization  will  have  results  ten  times 
better  than  those  mentioned  above  —  but  wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  to  know  now  rather  than  on  Jan.  1, 2000?  I 


Yourdon  heads  the  year  2000  service  at  Cutter  Con¬ 
sortium  in  Arlington,  Mass.  His  most  recent  hook  is 
Time  Bomb  2000.  His  Internet  address  is 
ed@yourdon.com. 


Real  Estate 
Online 

rhe  Real  Estate  Cyberspace 
Society  in  Boston  has 
aunched  15  area  chapters  in 
dcations  such  as  Arizona 
and  Oregon. 

The  society,  which  pro- 
rides  real  estate  profession¬ 
als  with  Web  tools  to 
enhance  their  effectiveness, 
:an  be  reached  at  www. 
recyber.com. 

Insurers  Sign 
Up  Unisys 

Jnum  Corp.,  a  Portland, 
Maine-based  insurance  com- 
lany,  has  signed  Unisys 
"orp.  to  a  three-year,  $45 
Trillion  desktop  services 
:ontract. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
teal.  Blue  Bell,  Pa.-based 
Jnisys  will  provide  project 
management  and  deployment 
services  to  support  the  roil- 
}Ut  of  8,500  Windows  NT 
lesktops  and  servers. 

Unisys  has  also  won  a 
:ontract  with  Harleysville 
3roup  Inc.,  a  $500  million 
nsurance  holding  company, 
for  the  design,  installation 
and  management  of  a  new 
sorporate  network.  Unisys 
also  will  provide  help-desk 
support  and  hardware  main¬ 
tenance  services  to  the 
tfarleysville,  Pa.-based 
usurer. 

BankAmerica 
Gets  Smart 

BankAmerica  Corp.  in  San 
Francisco  has  launched  a 
pilot  fingerprint-based  smart 
code  program  in  which  a  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  employees 
can  access  online  banking 
services  using  a  combination 
of  smart  cards,  online  pass¬ 
words  and  fingerprint- 
scanning  technologies. 

HMO  Outsources 
rc  Project 

Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care, 
a  Quincy,  Mass.-based  heaKh 
maintenance  organization, 
has  hittd  Atlanta-based 
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In  testing  as 
with  project 
activities,  Y2K 
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over  again. 
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Despite  huge  increases  in  the  number 
of  students  heading  into  IT  degree 
programs,  the  percentage  of  women 
opting  for  IT  careers  is  dropping  fast. 
A  few  women  are  doing  something 
about  it 


WHEN  SHELLEY  HAYES,  fresh  Computer  sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  hand,  landed  her  first  IT  job, 
she  wound  up  answering  phones.  That’s 
where  the  company’s  owner  thought  women  be¬ 
longed. 

But  Hayes  paid  attention  to  those  callers  —  mostly 
resellers  in  need  of  an  entirely  new  software  line  — 
which  she  soon  developed  behind  the  owner’s  back. 

“By  the  time  the  owner  knew  about  it,  orders  were 
coming  in  for  the  new  products.  He  set  the  issue  [of 
keeping  females  in  clerical  jobs]  aside  because  we 
were  already  making  money  on  the  products,  and  I 
was  six  months  ahead  on  the  technology,”  says  Hayes, 
now  a  systems  architect  at  Xerox  Corp.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

That  was  15  years  ago.  Although  women 
have  made  many  advances  in  the  workplace 


since  then,  things  haven’t  changed  all  that  much  for 
women  working  in  the  information  technology  field. 
In  fact,  the  percentage  of  technical  jobs  held  by 
women  reportedly  hangs  at  a  static  28%  ,  even  as  the 
number  of  women  in  the  workforce  approaches  50%, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  De¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  enrollments  are  dramatically  on  the 
increase  for  computer  science  degrees,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  women  seeking  such  degrees  is  dropping  fast. 

According  to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
number  of  bachelor  degrees  in  computer  science 
awarded  to  females  was  40%  in  1984,  says  Anita  Borg, 
founding  director  of  the  Institute  for  Women  in 
Technology  (IWT)  and  a  member  of  the 
research  staff  at  Xerox’s  Palo  Alto  Research 
Center  in  California.  That  number  has 
dropped  to  27.5%,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 


IWT'S  ANITA  B0R6; 
Many  companies 
unwittingly  perpetuate 
the  IT  gender  gap 
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The  Statistics 


IN  1996,  WOMEN  RECEIVED: 

. . . . . . .  ,,  .  .  ». 

IN1983: 

'lOGAY::"' ■-77: 

15% 

of  computer  science 
doctorates 

27% 

of  master’s 
degrees  in  com¬ 
puter  science 

28% 

of  bachelor’s 
degrees  in  com¬ 
puter  science 

SOURCE:  U.S.  DEPT. 

OF  EDUCATION 

43% 

of  the  labor  force 
was  female 

28% 

of  jobs  in  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  science  and  analy¬ 
sis  were  held  by  women 

SOURCE  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS 

46% 

of  the  labor 
force  is  female 

28.7% 

of  jobs  in  computer  sys¬ 
tems,  science  and  analy¬ 
sis  are  held  by  women 

SOURCE  BUREAU  OF 
LABOR  STATISTICS 

partment  of  Education’s  most  recent  survey  of  1996 
graduates. 

Borg  asserts  that  companies  are  acutely  aware  of 
that  growing  gender  gap  in  their  IT  departments.  But 
most  businesses  still  unwittingly  perpetuate  the 
problem.  Corporations  need  to  clean  up  their  adver¬ 
tising  imagery  to  better  portray  females  in  technical 
fields,  she  charges.  And  they  need  to  listen  to  the 
myriad  reports  on  gender  differences  and  embrace 
diversity  of  thinking  in  the  workplace. 

Borg  isn’t  holding  her  breath  waiting  for  such 
changes  to  take  place,  however.  She  and  others  like 
her  are  spearheading  grassroots  mentoring  and  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  to  reverse  that  trend  and  en¬ 
tice  more  women  into  technical  jobs.  In  so  doing, 
they’re  taking  on  educators  from  the  primary  to  post¬ 
graduate  levels.  And  they’re  tackling  stagnant  cor¬ 
porate  mentalities  to  make  technology  itself  more 
female-friendly. 

LEADING  THE  WAY 

One  such  woman  is  Lenore  Blum,  an  educator,  au¬ 
thor  and  research  scientist  who  founded  the  first 
computer  science  program  at  the  all-women  Mills 
College  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  the  1970s.  Soon,  she  will 
organize  the  multitude  of  fragmented  women’s  out¬ 
reach  programs  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University  in 
Pittsburgh  into  a  pipeline  program.  She  says  she 
hopes  the  program  will  serve  as  a  national  model  for 
other  universities  to  follow. 

In  fact,  when  Blum  moves  to  the  university  this 
summer,  she  will  join  her  husband  and  son,  both  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  computer  science  department  at 
Carnegie  Mellon. 

“A  few  years  ago,  women  couldn’t  get  jobs  in  the 
departments  where  their  husbands  worked,”  Blum 
says.  “This  shows  a  change  of  attitude  is  already  tak¬ 
ing  place.” 

INCLUSIVE  METHODS 

At  the  primary  school  level,  Anne  Redelfs,  associ¬ 
ate  director  at  the  National  Partnership  for  Advanced 


Computational  Infrastructure  (NPACI),  under  the 
auspices  of  the  San  Diego  Supercomputer  Center, 
is  working  to  change  the  way  teachers  treat  girls. 
The  NPACI’s  outreach  workshops  teach  educators 
proven  ways  to  make  technology  and  science  more 
attractive  to  girls  and  minorities. 

If  you’re  looking  for  inspiration  at  the  corporate 
level,  you’re  likely  to  run  into  Borg,  who,  with  the 
help  of  Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  is  developing  Web  technologies  to  unite 
women’s  technical  and  scientific  professional  organi¬ 
zations. 

She  also  has  strong  words  for  technology  devel¬ 
opers:  “We’re  at  a  time  when  women  are  beginning 
to  use  technology  in  a  very  significant  way.  Compa¬ 
nies  that  can  really  understand  and  build  for  this 
market  have  tremendous  opportunities.  I  don’t 
think  they  can  do  that  with  a  nearly  all-male  engi¬ 
neering  workforce.” 

STARTING  EARLY 

Even  the  Girl  Scouts  recognize  the  importance  of 
early  mentoring.  The  Girl  Scouts  of  America  offers 
proficiency  badges  in  technology  and  the  Internet 
for  Brownie,  Junior  and  Senior  levels. 

In  fact,  one  former  Girl  Scout,  18-year-old  Pheonix 
Maa,  achieved  her  Golden  Award  for  building  three 
Web  sites  for  Girl  Scout  chapters.  Maa  is  now  a  first- 
year  computer  science  student  at  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  in  Troy,  N.Y.  There,  she’s  working 
with  a  mentor,  also  a  former  Girl  Scout,  on  another 
undergraduate  Web  project. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  ideas,  but  they  don’t  know 
where  to  begin.  They  need  direction.  The  Girl  Scouts 
certainly  helped  me  get  started,”  Maa  says. 

As  obvious  (and  as  stereotypical)  as  it  may  sound, 
the  real  problem,  Borg  says,  is  that  females  and  males 
are  just  so  different.  And  most  educators  and  work 
environments  still  cater  to  males,  she  adds. 

For  example,  boys  are  more  aggressive  in  the  class¬ 
room,  Borg  says,  adding,  “Boys  elbow  girls  off  ma¬ 
chines.”  That  practice,  she  says,  is  carried  over  to  the 


workplace,  where  men  are  given  a  “can-do”  pat  on 
the  back,  while  women  are  often  held  back. 

In  addition,  women’s  contribution  to  technology 
is  woefully  underrepresented  in  the  classroom  and 
technical  field  at  large,  Borg  says. 

“A  young  cousin  of  mine  taking  a  [University  of 
California  at  Berkeley]  computer  course  was  really 
upset  that  the  professor  had  shown  this  highly  ac¬ 
claimed  video.  Triumph  of  the  Nerds.  It  leaves  out 
any  role  women  have  ever  had  in  computing,”  says 
Borg,  who  was  recognized  this  month  as  one  of  the 
top  25  women  on  the  Web  by  the  San  Francisco- 
based  forum  Women  on  the  Web.  “The  women  in 
this  class  get  the  message  that  they  have  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  or  strange  to  get  into  this  field.” 

The  NPACI  strives  to  reverse  such  presumptions 
before  young  women  reach  college.  Working  with 
its  sister  partnership,  the  National  Computational 
Science  Alliance,  the  program  concentrates  on  fac¬ 
ulty  education,  partnerships  with  educational  and 
mentoring  programs  and  student  mentoring  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  science  camps  and  career  develop¬ 
ment.  Those  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  63%  reten¬ 
tion  rate  at  undergraduate  schools  and  97%  at  the 
graduate  level,  according  to  Redelfs. 

“Girls  who  participated  in  after-school  technolo¬ 
gy  programs  years  ago  are  now  attending  Stanford, 
MIT  and  U.C.  Berkeley,”  Redelfs  says.  “They  return 
each  year  to  speak  in  the  same  after-school  pro¬ 
grams  that  got  them  started.” 

KEEPING  THE  FAITH 

Workplace  discrimination  hasn’t  gone  away.  Do¬ 
ry  Kim,  technical  recruiter  at  West  Valley  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  still  hears  veiled  favoritism 
from  a  handful  of  male  clients.  “They’ll  say  stuff 
like,  ‘This  is  definitely  a  men’s  shop,’  or  ‘Find  me 
someone  who  can  lift  over  100  pounds,’  ”  she  ex¬ 
plains. 

Many,  such  as  Sharon  McVeigh  Pettigrew,  would 
rather  leave  than  fight.  “I  think  more  women  in 
technology  like  me  are  opting  out,”  says  Pettigrew, 
principal  at  Call  Center  Group  in  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
“They’re  moving  into  small  business  and  manageri¬ 
al  positions  because  they  can  see  there’s  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  control  their  own  destiny.” 

Indeed,  of  the  40  women  in  attendance  at  a  De¬ 
cember  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of 
Women  in  Technology  International,  only  four 
were  actual  technologists.  The  remainder  worked 
in  product .  marketing,  management,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  recruiting. 

Enter  Borg,  who  was  raised  by  women  working  in 
male-dominated  fields.  She  even  has  an  Amelia 
Earhart-like  snapshot  of  her  aunt,  a  World  War  II  pi¬ 
lot,  posted  on  her  bulletin  board.  Borg  wants  to  see 
more  women  involved  in  the  development  of  tech¬ 
nology  from  the  get-go. 

That’s  a  good  idea.  Women  perceive  and  use 
technology  differently  from  men,  according  to  a 

Continued  on  page  48 
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white  paper  by  three  computer  science  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  at  Carnegie  Mellon,  in  which  29  male  and  20  fe¬ 
male  computer  science  students  were  interviewed. 
According  to  the  report,  males  said  they  use  comput¬ 
ers  as  the  ultimate  toys,  whereas  females  consider 
computers  tools,  such  as  teaching  instruments,  to  per¬ 
form  service  “in  a  larger  world.” 

In  the  IWT’s  second  brainstorming  session  late  last 
year,  Borg  mixed  nontechnical  women  with  technical 
women  to  hash  out  some  uses  for  technology.  “They 
came  up  with  very  unique  ideas,  from  family  calen¬ 
daring  and  communications  to  plumbing  sensors,” 
she  says. 

Through  its  collaborative  Web  development  proj¬ 
ect  with  Sun,  the  IWT  will  rebuild  the  technology  be¬ 
hind  Borg’s  12-year-old  Systers.org  virtual  community 
to  extend  the  community  to  all  technical  and  scientif¬ 
ic  women’s  support  and  mentoring  groups.  It  also  will 


serve  as  a  virtual  product  develop¬ 
ment  center,  where  female  tech¬ 
nologists  can  build  on  the  ideas 
generated  from  the  IWT’s  focus 
groups. 

“I  want  all  of  these  folks  con¬ 
nected.  We’re  all  doing  too  much 
reinventing  of  the  wheel,”  Borg 
says.  “The  Internet  enables  us  to  share  the  ideas  we 
have  without  having  to  create  another  hierarchy.  We 
hope  that  these  two  projects  will  come  together  and 
create  a  structure  of  continued  involvement.” 

WAIT  IT  OUT 

Although  it  will  take  time  for  the  goals  of  these 
women  and  others  like  them  to  make  a  lasting  impact, 
it’s  still  a  very  good  time  for  women  to  enter  the 
IT  field.  Most  employers  are  happy  to  hire  women, 


especially  now  that  there’s  a  short¬ 
age  of  technical  hires.  In  fact, 
many  of  Fortune  500  companies 
now  cosponsor  technical  women’s 
groups. 

And  nowadays,  those  famous 
“people  skills”  traditionally  associ¬ 
ated  with  women  are  in  high  de¬ 
mand,  says  Vivian  Victor,  application  development 
manager  at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP. 

“It’s  not  enough  to  develop  programs  anymore,” 
she  says.  “We  need  to  focus  more  on  our  client’s  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  Women’s  understanding  of  people  and 
integration  of  concepts  are  needed  more  today  than 
ever.”  I 


Radcliffis  a  freelance  writer  in  northern  California.  She 
can  be  contacted  at  DeRad@aoLcom. 


READ  THE  BOOK 


DOES  JANE  COMPUTE?  BY  ROBERTA  FUROER 
gives  simple  soiutions  for  eveniy 
distributing  computer  access  between 
boys  and  giris.  Recommended  by  Anita 
Borg,  founding  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Women  in  Technoiogy. 


MS.  MIS 

Let  the  Boys  Be  Mechanics; 
These  Girls  Want  to  Drive! 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


I  WAS  GETTING  DEPRESSED  by  all  the  Studies 
showing  that  girls  are  avoiding  computer  sci¬ 
ence  courses  and  steering  clear  of  careers  in 
technology.  I  decided  to  find  some  girls  who 
like  technology  and  are  considering  tech-intensive 
careers.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  makes  them  tick. 


A  different  breed  of  techies.  Clockwise  from  left:  Samantha  Collins, 
Rachel  Mirkin,  Richelle  Raagas,  Amanda  Harrow,  Caroline  Kastner, 
Morgan  Copeland  and  Jaclyn  Neel 


I  asked  the  admissions 
office  of  a  top  technical  uni¬ 
versity  to  recommend  a 
Boston-area  high  school 
where  I  would  find  some 
techie  girls  —  the  kind  of  girls 
who  might  be  accepted  to  that 
kind  of  university. 

Before  long,  I  was  in  a  study 
hall  at  Boston 
University  Acad¬ 
emy  surrounded 
by  nine  girls  with 
brains  in  over¬ 
drive. 

They  had 
responded  to  my 
call  for  young 
women  who  like 
technology  and 
are  considering 
technology-inten¬ 
sive  careers.  I 
expected  to  learn 
about  the  lure  of 
all  things  geeky, 
but  what  I  actual¬ 
ly  learned  was 
very  different, 
s  !  expected 
nascent  lava  pro¬ 
grammers,  web¬ 
masters  and 
Internet  czars. 

Instead,  I  got 


budding  architects,  ad  women, 
artists,  designers,  business¬ 
women  and  marketing 
mavens,  as  well  as  a  couple  of 
scientists  and  a  doctor.  Only 
one  was  aiming  to  be  a  pro¬ 
grammer  —  of  children’s 
games.  There  are  plenty  of 
young  techie  women  out 

there,  I  found, 
but  they  have 
their  own  ideas 
on  what  it  means 
to  be  techie. 

■  When  I  asked 
what  they  liked 
about  technolo¬ 
gy,  I  thought  they 
would  talk  about 
the  allure  of  an 
elegant  program, 
the  fulfillment  of 
a  fabulous  flow¬ 
chart,  the  high  of 
harnessing  200 
MHz.  Instead,  it 
seems  that  when 
it  comes  to  tech¬ 
nology,  girls  just 
want  to  have  fun. 

They  talked 
about  E-mail,  cell 
phones  and  beep¬ 
ers.  “I’m  not  so 
much  into  com¬ 


puters  as  I  am  into  daily  uses 
—  like  ATM  machines,  micro- 
waves,  cell  phones,”  says  Car¬ 
oline  Kastner.  “My  No.  1  friend 
is  spell  check.” 

“I  like  the  way  technology 
has  sped  up  how  information 
can  be  transferred,”  adds 
Samantha  Collins.  “It  makes 
research  a  whole  lot  easier.” 

■  I  expected  to  hear  about 
technology  as  an  avocation. 
They  talked  about  it  strictly  as 
a  tool.  “We’re  more  interested 
in  how  to  use  it,”  says  Amanda 
Harrow.  “We  don’t  get  so 
caught  up  in  it,  because  we’re 
interested  in  other  things.” 

■  I  expected  them  to  be  geeks. 
They  were  humanists. 
Although  they’re  conversant 
in  C++,  Java  and  HTML, 
they’re  more  enamored  with 
AutoCAD,  Lexus  and  Nexus. 
“Technology  is  a  good  tool,” 
says  Morgan  Copeland,  “but 
it’s  not  a  way  of  life.” 

■  I  expected  that  they  would 
be  pushed  from  the  main¬ 
stream  and  relegated  to  Geek 
Street.  Not  so,  they  say.  Being 
techie  isn’t  uncool  for  girls, 
provided  it’s  not  your  defining 
characteristic.  “Girls  base 
their  relationships  on  a  wide 
range  of  things,”  Kastner  says. 

But  they  say  guys  are  strong¬ 
ly  self-segregated  into  geek 
and  non-geek  camps.  “The 
guys  are  split  into  two  social 
groups,”  Collins  says:  “those 
who  live  in  terms  of  the  com¬ 
puter  and  those  who  don’t.” 

■  I  expected  that  these  chil¬ 


dren  of  our  politically  correct 
culture  would  be  welcomed 
into  the  society  of  techies 
regardless  of  their  sex.  Nope. 
“If  a  girl  starts  to  talk  about 
computers,  you’re  put  down 
for  it  by  the  guys,”  Collins 
says. 

Geeky  guys  consider  tech¬ 
nology  their  exclusive  domain, 
the  girls  say.  The  group  that 
maintains  the  school’s  com¬ 
puters,  for  example,  has  never 
included  a  female.  Though 
they  acknowledge  that  guys 
can  be  intimidating,  the  girls 
toss  it  right  back  at  them. 
“Girls  have  priorities,”  says 
Anna  Winestein.  “It’s  not  the 
kind  of  thing  I  wanted  to 
spend  five  hours  a  week  on.  I’d 
rather  do  art.” 

The  girls  see  techie  men  and 
women  cooperating  in  their 
parents’  workplaces  and  expect 
the  bias  to  go  away  when  they 
enter  the  work  world. 


■  About  the  only  thing  that 
wasn’t  surprising  was  that  all 
but  one  of  the  girls  had  at  least 
one  parent  as  a  technology 
role  model,  and  aU  but  one  of 
the  role  models  were  fathers. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us? 
I  think  those  girls  showed  me 
technology’s  future,  and  it 
isn’t  geeks.  Why  should  that 
surprise  me?  They’re  just  fol¬ 
lowing  the  road  of  all  the  tech¬ 
nology  adapters  before  them 
—  like  the  visionaries  who 
realized  you  didn’t  have  to  be 
a  mechanic  to  drive  a  car. 

Technogirls  are  .out  there.  But 
they’re  disguised  as  users.  On 
the  road  of  technology,  there 
are  mechanics  and  drivers. 

Girls,  content  to  let  guys  do  the 
tinkering,  want  to  drive.  I 


Melymuka  is  Computerworld’s 
senior  editor,  management. 
Contact  her  at  kathleen_ 
melymuka@cw.com. 
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CHERCHEZ  U 

BY  ANNE  8INGRAS 

Although  there  are  certainly  more  female  CIOs  and 
information  technology  executives  today  than  there 
were  10  years  ago,  women  still  represent  less  than  5% 
of  those  positions  nationwide. 

That  begs  the  continual  question:  When  women  make  up 
nearly  35%  to  40%  of  the  IT  workforce,  why  do  so  few  make  it 
to  the  top?  What  does  it  take  to  get  there,  and  is  it  worth  it? 
Once  there,  is  it  smooth  sailing,  or  are  there  ongoing  chal¬ 
lenges  that  men  don’t  face? 

To  answer  those  questions,  we  consulted  a  group  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  senior  executives.  These  women  IT  execu¬ 
tives  meet  informally  for  dinner  several  times  per  year  to 
compare  notes  on  careers,  ask  for  help  with  current  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  just  have  a  good  time.  Here  are  their  thoughts  on 
the  challenges  and  obstacles  they  have  encountered. 


PERSONALITY 

CHRAPATY:  My  Strengths  are  that  I’m 
assertive,  not  afraid  to  try  anything, 
an  overachiever  and  never  satisfied. 
All  these  same  attributes  also  got  in 
my  way  from  time  to  time,  in  that  I 
was  too  assertive,  too  unafraid  and 
too  much  a  perfectionist.  Everything 
is  a  learning  process,  and  you  must 
learn  from  bad  judgment  calls. 

Never  make  the  same  mistake  twice; 
there  are  too  many  good  new  mis¬ 
takes  to  make. 

CHARACTER 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  [I  had  an]  eagerness  to 
learn  anything  and  everything,  per¬ 
sistence,  tenacity,  initiative. 

DING:  I  am  genuinely  focused  on 
addressing  issues,  getting  things  done 
and  moving  things  forward  in  a  com¬ 
petent  way ...  for  the  common  good 
and  not  for  myself. 

OLVER:  [You  must  have]  persistence, 
commitment  to  team  results  rather 
than  self-interest,  willingness  and 
ability  to  learn,  resilience,  positive 
attitude,  professionalism,  intelli¬ 
gence. 

RYAN:  I  was  determined,  honest, 
straight,  thoughtful,  considerate, 
respectful  and  always  went  with  my 
gut. 

SELF-PROMOTION 

MOORE:  I  learned  early  on  that  it  wasn’t 
ladylike  to  call  attention  to  my 
accomplishments,  so  I  spent  years  in 
the  mode  of  “If  I  do  a  good  job,  I  will 
be  rewarded.”  It  was  true,  but  it’s  a 
slow  trip  that  way. 

STREETER:  Expecting  the  rewards  to 


come  without  asking  [was  a  mistake]. 
CAIN-BOUDOURES:  My  personal  familial 
programming  [told  me]  that  others, 
and  men,  come  first  by  nature  and 
that  I  shouldn’t  be  too  pushy. 

OLVER:  My  height  [5  feet,  4  inches]  and 
small  voice  have  been  a  challenge. . . . 
But  I  was  persistent  and  borderline 
obnoxious  to  get  my  way. 

DING:  There  are  many  occasions  when 
I  wish  that  I  was  socially  more  gre¬ 
garious,  even  flamboyant.  I  think  this 
trait  does  help  people  network  better 
with  others. 

ROLE  MODELS 

ANDERSON:  Learn  from  everyone  and 
every  situation. . . .  Don’t  focus  too 
hard  on  finding  the  perfect  mentor, 
but  allow  yourself  to  be  tutored  by 
many. 

ROOT:  My  mentors  evolved  as  I  did.  I 
usually  sought  someone  who  was  just 
outside  of  where  I  was  going. 

MOORE:  The  best  career  help  has  come 
from  people  I  didn’t  expect  it  from. 
OLVER:  Once  I  did  seek  a  mentor . . . 
who  was  very  tough  and  direct  in  his 
style  without  being  crude.  I 
approached  him . . .  and  said,  “I 
admire  your  ability  to  be  direct  and 
tough  in  influence  situations,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  of  those 
skills.  Will  you  be  my  coach?”  He  said 
yes  and  gave  me  good  feedback  about 
how  I  might  change  some  of  my  com¬ 
munications. 

STREETER:  Once  I  sought  out  a  profes¬ 
sional  coach,  who  taught  me  “ask  for 
the  order”  and  “the  only  thing  that 
will  hold  you  back  is  you.” 

CHRAPATY:  Pursue  other  opportunities  if 


communication  doesn’t  lead  to  a  fix 
within  a  year.  Life  is  ripe  with  oppor¬ 
tunity.  . . .  Don’t  take  it  personally. 
CAIN-BOUDOURES:  Work  hard  to  push 
through  the  victim  mentality  . . .  fight 
the  urge  to  bail  out  and  run  to  anoth¬ 
er  job,  focus  on  your  real  goals  and 
create  a  new  plan. 

UFESTYLE8 

MOORE:  Balance?  What  balance?  It’s  a 
constant  juggling  act,  and  there’s 
never  enough  time  to  do  everything 
you  want  to. . . .  And  I  wish  I  had  had 
children  earlier.  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  better  time  later,  but  it 
turns  out  there  is  no  “better  time”  to 
have  children!  If  you’re  going  to  do  it, 
just  do  it. 

RYAN:  I  make  sure  I  touch  someone 
whom  I  care  about  every  single  day. 
You  just  have  to  make  those  things  a 
priority.  If  you  don’t,  no  one  will. 

DING;  I’ve  made  time  for  my  hobbies  as 
they  provide  me  with  the  renewal 
that  I  need  to  maintain  a  high  level  of 
performance. 

CHRAPATY:  Be  as  aggressive  in  managing 
your  life  as  in  managing  your  busi¬ 
ness.  Become  proactive.  Send  a  card 
to  your  best  friend  while  paying  bills. 

LESSONS  LEARNED 

ROOT:  Trapped?  Change.  If  in  a  difficult 
situation,  I  usually  said,  “What  can  I 
learn  from  this?” 

STREETER:  Being  a  successful  career 
woman  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work. 

Don’t  make  it  even  harder  by  staying 
with  the  wrong  job  or  boss  too  long. 
CHRAPATY:  I  would  have  learned  sooner 
to  undercommit  and  overdeliver.  It’s 
amazing,  but  the  harder  I  worked,  the 
luckier  I  got! 

CAIN-BOUDOURES:  You’re  not  alone _ 

There  are  resources  and  support 
available  to  you  to  choose  how  you 
want  to  deal  with  your  situation. . . . 
Knowing  what  you  want  and  why  can 
keep  you  balanced  in  the  worst  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  . . .  And  it  makes  you  a 
tremendous  asset  to  your  company, 
family  and  relationships. 

MOORE:  Believe  in  yourself  and  in  the 
awesome  power  you  have  to  make 
something  happen  when  you  really 
believe  in  it.  I 


Gingras  was  co-founder  of  Systems 
Partners  Inc.,  an  IT  consulting  firm  re¬ 
cently  sold  to  IMI  Systems  in  New  York. 
She  can  be  contacted  at  agringras@ 
aol.com. 
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A  Clash 
of  Cultures 


Online  banking 
initiatives  can 
produce  uneasy 
alliances  when 
banks  and  software 
companies  work 
together  By  Karen 
Epper  Hoffman 


IT  SEEMED  A  MARRIAGE  made  in  heaven:  Vertigo 
Development  Group  and  the  banking  industry. 

Cambridge,  Mass.-based  Vertigo  had  devel¬ 
oped  software  for  tracking  a  customer’s  bank 
accounts  online.  It  promised  to  help  banks 
cross-sell  products  —  the  Holy  Grail  of  online  finan¬ 
cial  services. 

The  Salem  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  in  northeast¬ 
ern  Massachusetts  was  among  the  first  to  pilot  Verti¬ 
go’s  much-heralded  One  On  One  Banking  software. 
Michael  Fitzgerald,  a  Salem  Five  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  was  optimistic:  “We  were  pretty  far  ahead,  talk¬ 
ing  about  using  ‘push’  technology  and  creating 
personal  portfolios  online  before  anyone  else.  It  was 
still  relatively  new  technology,  but  we  wanted  it  and 
we  knew  our  customers  wanted  it.” 

But  the  same  cutting-edge  quality  that  attracted 
Salem  Five  scared  off  other  potential  clients.  “At  the 
time,  a  lot  of  banks  still  needed  to  be  convinced  to  do 
the  simple  things  —  just  getting  online,  having  access 
to  accounts.  Vertigo  was  way  ahead  of  most  banks,” 
Fitzgerald  recalled. 

By  the  middle  of  last  year.  Vertigo  closed  up  shop. 
According  to  founder  Rob  Rosen,  “We  knew  we  had  a 
great  product.  We  took  a  gamble  that  it  wouldn’t  take 
that  long  to  get  banks  to  buy  it.”  Fitzgerald  learned 
how  hard  it  was  for  banks  to  team  up  with  software 
vendors.  “There’s  always  that  difficulty  in  being  on 
the  edge,  balancing  creativity  with  rationality,”  he 
says. 

The  promise  of  online  banking  is  luring  more 
banks  to  attempt  that  tricky  balancing  act.  Jupiter 
Communications  Inc.  in  New  York  reports  that  the 
number  of  U.  S.  households  banking  online  jumped 
78%  in  1997  to  4.8  million  and  will  rocket  to  18  million 
by  2002.  To  lure  that  choice  market  segment  —  and 
make  millions  by  cross-selling  products  online  and 
shifting  customers  to  less  expensive  electronic  trans¬ 
actions  —  software  firms  and  banks’  IT  departments 
have  become  partners. 

But  like  couples  who  marry  for  money,  things  don’t 
always  work  out.  Differences  in  project  development. 


cultures  and  goals  have  often  slowed  or  blocked  joint 
efforts.  As  in  marriage,  it  takes  time,  patience  and 
compromise  to  make  it  work,  say  successful  bank  and 
software  partners. 

Different  Worlds 

Conflicts  begin  with  cultural  differences.  It’s  not 
just  a  clash  of  suits  and  wonks;  bankers  and  software 
developers  have  different  work  environments,  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes  and  paces. 

For  software  CEOs  accustomed  to  operating  on 
Internet  time,  it’s  natural  to  cut  a  deal  within  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  meeting  a  prospective  client.  But  a 
bank,  Rosen  found,  is  actually  a  collection  of  clients. 
When  a  deal  involves  different  bank  functions  such 
as  deposits  or  lending,  it’s  necessary  for  managers 
from  each  area  to  give  their  blessings. 

“The  moment  you  mention  anything  cross-func¬ 
tional,  it  becomes  exponentially  more  complex,” 
Rosen  says.  “Anyone  can  say  ‘no,’  but  no  one  can  say 
‘yes’.” 

Software  companies  make  money  “by  being  the 
first  out  to  market  with  something  new  and  exciting. 
They’re  thinking  about  how  fast  they  can  get  the 
product  out,”  says  Spencer  Putney,  online  marketing 
officer  at  Minneapolis-based  Marquette  Banks,  an 
early  online  partner  of  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Intuit 
Inc.  “But  a  bank  makes  money  slowly,  over  time, 
through  conservative  investments.  It’s  a  whole  differ¬ 
ent  outlook.” 

Banks  have  another  reason  for  reticence:  Online 
revenue  and  customers  have  been  hard  to  come  by. 
Bruce  Luecke,  president  of  interactive  delivery  ser¬ 
vices  at  Banc  One  Corp.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  says  that 
while  online  brokers  can  slash  expenses  and  boost 
volume  by  offering  cheap  electronic  trades,  banks 
can’t  derive  the  same  kind  of  return  on  investment. 
And  because  the  typical  banking  consumer  is  more 
conservative  and  less  Net-sawy  than  the  typical  day 
trader,  bankers  say  they  have  good  reason  to  act  cau¬ 
tiously. 

“From  [the  perspective  of  a]  banking  customer. 


[this]  is  still  a  small  percentage 
of  our  business,”  Luecke  says. 

Even  after  acquiring  First  Chica¬ 
go,  Banc  One  has  only  200,000 
customers  online  —  a  fraction  of 
its  retail  base.  Only  4%  of  Mar¬ 
quette’s  customers  are  online; 
that’s  respectable  for  a  midsize 
Midwestern  bank,  but  it’s  still  a 
tiny  fragment  of  Marquette’s 
customer  base. 

“We  have  to  bet  on  what  we 
can  make  money  on,”  Luecke 
says.  And,  much  to  the  software 
companies’  chagrin,  it  usually 
hasn’t  been  online  banking. 

Making  it  Work 

Once  the  deal  is  done,  bankers  and  software  part¬ 
ners  face  implementation  issues.  They  may  wrangle 
over  mismatched  agendas,  access  to  customer  infor¬ 
mation  and  establishing  brand  recognition  for  the 
service. 

“[In  1995,  Microsoft  and  Intuit]  came  into  the  rela¬ 
tionship  expecting  to  have  full  access  to  our  bank 
customers  ...  to  cross-sell  their  products  and  under¬ 
stand  customers  better,”  Putney  says.  “But  the  core  of 
a  bank’s  business  is  customer  privacy.  We  had  to 
work  that  out.”  Marquette’s  software  partners  had  to 
accept  that  the  bank  couldn’t  jeopardize  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  privacy. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  problem,  bankers  say,  is  that 
software  companies  early  on  were  often  ill-prepared 
to  marry  their  online  service  to  banks’  much  older, 
but  effective,  legacy  systems.  Paul  Harrison,  CEO  of 
Meca  Software  —  which  is  owned  by  a  consortium  of 
large  banks  (including  NationsBank,  now  part  of 
Bank  America  Corp.)  —  concedes  that  this  has  been  a 
major  hurdle. 

“The  data  that  resides  in  [banks’  legacy]  systems 
was  not  meant  to  be  delivered  in  a  timely  fashion,”  he 
says. 


Meca  and  NationsBank  were 
obligated  to  work  through  such 
esoteric  issues  as  “What  consti¬ 
tutes  an  account?”  Harrison  says. 

Even  after  the  buyout,  Meca’s 
implementation  at  NationsBank 
“probably  took  a  third  longer 
than  we  expected.”  To  cut 
through  bureaucracy  and  mis- 
communications,  Harrison  says 
his  bank  partners  established 
online  project  management 
teams.  Drawing  from  both  IT 
and  marketing  personnel  in  vari¬ 
ous  divisions,  the  teams  met 
regularly  to  discuss  strategies 
and  improvements,  talk  to  devel¬ 
opment  partners  and  champion 
online  efforts  within  various  bank  divisions. 

To  assert  more  control  over  online  banking  devel¬ 
opment,  some  banks  have  not  only  bought  their  own 
software  companies  —  as  in  Meca’s  case  —  but  are 
also  looking  beyond  Microsoft  and  Intuit  for  other 
partners.  What  they  may  give  up  in  loyal  (Quicken  or 
Money  users,  some  bankers  say,  they  make  up  for  in 
their  partners’  flexibility,  focus  and  willingness  to 
deal. 

Luecke  of  Banc  One,  a  member  and  customer  of 
Integrion,  an  online  banking  consortium,  says  he 
believes  that  that  development  relationship  has  gone 
more  smoothly  because  Integrion  understood  Banc 
One’s  goals  and  was  more  willing  to  customize  its 
online  banking  software  than  “a  front-end  software 
provider.” 

By  circumventing  issues  over  implementation,  fees 
and  marketing,  Luecke  says  the  bank  can  focus  more 
on  getting  customers  online.  In  fact.  Banc  One  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  online  customers  using  its 
Integrion-developed  service  than  merger  partner 
First  Chicago  had  using  (Quicken  and  Money,  which 
have  been  available  longer. 

Putney,  likewise,  praised  his  partnership  with 


Like  any  relation¬ 
ship,  you  realize 
what  works  and 
what  doesn’t . . . 
sort  of  like  deter¬ 
mining  who  takes 
out  the  trash. 

SPENCER  PUTNEY 
MARQUETTE  BANKS 


Ruts  in  the  Relationship 

If  banks  are  from  Mars  and  software  companies  from  Venus, 
what  are  some  typical  main  points  of  friction  in  their  relation¬ 
ships?  Here  are  a  few  critical  issues  that  cause  bank/software 
partnerships  to  stumble: 

Access  to  Information 

Software  companies  expected  that  learning  about  banking 
customers’  online  habits  and  preferences  would  be  part  of  the 
deal.  But  as  online  privacy  became  a  sticky  issue  and  banks 
became  more  suspicious  of  Bill  Gates  or  &ott  Cook  trying  to 
take  over  the  “banking  relationship,”  banks  have  held  back. 

Nowadays,  while  banks  may  provide  software  partners  with 
general  demographic  or  trend  information  about  the  kind  of 
customers  going  online,  they  stop  short  of  providing  sensitive 
individual  information.  But  Chris  Musto,  an  analyst  at  Concord, 
Mass.-based  Gomez  Advisors,  says  the  development  of 
the  Open  Financial  Exchange  specification  to  transmit 
financial  data  online  is  another  example  of  banks  and  software 
companies  both  cooperating  and  competing  for  control  of 
consumer  data. 

Year  2000 

Software  developers  have  said  the  pressure  to  update  bank 
systems  for  the  year  2000  is  sidetracking  online  development 
plans.  While  software  firms  and  banks  should  discuss  how  to 
work  their  online  development  around  year  2000  upgrades, 
most  insiders  anticipate  that  year  2000  fixes  will  delay  online 
development  at  least  another  year. 

Uniting  Bank  Marketing  and  IT 

Often,  better  communication  between  banks  and  software 
firms  needs  to  start  with  banks  getting  their  own  house  in  order. 
Sometimes  the  marketing  department’s  vision  of  what  it  can 
sell  is  out  of  whack  with  what  its  information  technology  depart¬ 
ment  can  deliver. 

Fitzgerald  says  an  online  project  management  team  at  a 
bank  can  communicate  with  outside  software  and  processing 
partners  and  clarify  and  compromise  on  internal  issues  as  well. 

More  Than  Banks  Can  Handle 

Software  vendors  have  had  to  accept  that  even  great  tech¬ 
nology  must  fit  into  the  larger  scheme  of  a  bank’s  operations: 
the  bank  won’t  remake  itself  to  fit  tbe  technology. 

This  problem  was  an  issue  with  Vertigo’s  One  On  One  prod¬ 
uct,  which  would  have  required  banks  to  do  a  lot  of  heavy  lifting 
on  the  back  end  to  combine  all  tbe  customer’s  information  on 
the  front  end. 

-  Karen  Epper  Hoffman 


Home  Financial  Network  (HFN),  a  small  software 
developer  that  makes  a  custom  software  product 
called  HomeATM. 

“Their  focus  is  totally  on  the  bank,  whereas  Intuit 
and  Microsoft  have  a  different  focus,”  Putney  says. 
HFN  is  more  open  to  negotiating  financial  terms, 
working  with  the  bank’s  IT  staff,  customizing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  front  end,  and  generally  “taking  the  work  off 
our  shoulders,”  Putney  says. 

Nonetheless,  Putney  says  Quicken  and  Money 
complement  his  customized  online  banking  services. 
Just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  mutual  funds,  so  will 
online  banking  lead  to  many  ways  to  manage  finances 
over  the  Internet. 

Online  banking  still  sounds  promising,  but  the 
early  adopters  are  now  more  realistic  with  their 
approaches  in  dealing  with  their  software  spouses. 

As  Putney  says,  “Like  any  relationship,  you  realize 
what  works  and  what  doesn’t  . . .  sort  of  like  deter¬ 
mining  who  takes  out  the  trash.”  I 


Hoffman  is  a  freelance  writer  in  High  Falls,  N.Y. 
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AS/400e=Data  Mining 
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What  does  your  data  know  that  you  don’t?  An  ASMOOe  data  mining 

solution  lets  users  quickly  spot  patterns  and  trends,  helping  turn  raw 

data  into  a  competitive  advantage.  Its  integrated  database  lets  you 

get  up  and  running  faster.  Learn  more  at  www.as400.ibm.com/mining4 

e-business  tools 
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BM.  AS/400  and  the  e-business  logo  aieeithediademaris  or  legistefedlrademarlsollnteniational  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  rxxintnes  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  the  tradematls  or  service  marts  of  others®  1938  BM  Carp 


BUSINESS 

IT  CONTRACTING  &  CONSULTING 


HE  WAY  A  contracting  job 
is  structured  —  the  hours 
you’re  expected  to  put  in, 
where  you  perform  the 
work,  your  expenses  and 
perks  —  have  little  to  do 
with  the  deliverables.  In¬ 
stead,  they  have  every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  how  the 
client  views  you  and  how 
the  client  thinks  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  views  you. 

Employers  are  being  especially  care¬ 
ful  about  how  they  hire  temporary 
workers  in  light  of  section  1706  of  the 
IRS  tax  code  and  recent  lawsuits.  Re¬ 
cent  cases  include  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice  suit  against  Time  Warner  Inc. 
charging  that  company  with  failing  to 
withhold  taxes  and  accord  corporate 
benefits  to  workers  who  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  alleges  were  in  reality  full¬ 
time  employees.  And  a  group  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  temps  recently  sued  the 
software  maker  for  failing  to  consider 
them  full-time  employees. 

As  a  result,  many  larger  companies 
are  strictly  following  the  guidelines  set 
forth  in  the  so-called  “Twenty  Ques¬ 
tions,”  or  20  Common  Laws  that  distin¬ 
guish  employees  and  contractors. 

Independent  consultants  generally 
have  three  options:  They  can  work  as 
subcontractors,  contractors  or  as  incor¬ 
porated  service  providers.  Subcontrac¬ 
tors  and  contractors  are  in  a  more  neb¬ 
ulous  position  when  it  comes  to  how 
they  are  paid:  Many  companies,  espe¬ 
cially  brokerage  firms,  agencies  and 
larger  consulting  firms,  will  insist  on 
paying  contractors  on  a  W2  basis  and 
withholding  taxes.  But  contractors  who 
are  concerned  about  maintaining  their 
independence  should  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  all  expenses  and  taxes  and  ask 
clients  to  report  their  income  using 
form  1099. 

Computerworld  spoke  with  four  in¬ 
dependent  consultants  —  two  sole  pro¬ 
prietors  and  two  incorporated  individ¬ 
uals  —  about  the  creative  ways  they 
have  found  to  maintain  their  classifica¬ 
tion  as  self-employed  contractors. 

Don  Anthony 

Principal,  Anthony  &  Associates,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C. 

Specialty:  Oracle  Corp.  applications, 
Unix,  TCP/IP,  systems  integration 

Business  Model:  Sole  proprietorship. 
Usually  works  for  two  to  three  clients 
per  week,  with  a  guarantee  of  20  to  30 
hours  each.  Declines  commitments  of 
six  months  or  more.  Insists  on  being 
paid  as  a  1099. 

Logic:  “I  haven’t  really  approached  it 
from  the  legal  standpoint;  this  is  just 
my  preference.  I  look  at  it  as  building 
my  business.  If  I  take  on  a  40-hour-a- 
week  project  for  one  client,  then  I  lose 


The  types  of  jobs  open  to 
independent  IT  contrac¬ 
tors  and  consultants  are 
driven  less  by  technolo¬ 
gy  and  more  by  IRS  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  hired  hands 
By  Leslie  Goff 


GINA  TRIPLETT 


my  ability  to  be  flexible  and  work  for 
other  clients  that  I’ve  established.  As 
you  build  your  client  base,  you  have  to 
be  available  to  support  them  later, 
when  they’re  in  maintenance  mode.” 

Limitations:  “Large  corporations  are 
often  concerned  about  working  with 
1099s  because  of  the  1706  regulations, 
but  it’s  usually  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment,  not  the  IT  department.  I  had  a 
client  once  that  was  concerned  about  it. 
It  took  them  two  years,  but  they  finally 
came  around  because  they  needed  my 
skills  enough  that  they  had  to  bend  to 
my  terms.” 

Cynthia  Cole 

Principal,  Computer  Concepts  and  Meth¬ 
ods,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

Specialty:  Database  design  and  devel¬ 
opment 

Business  Model:  Sole  proprietorship 
with  her  husband.  Prefers  to  work  on  a 
1099  basis  but  would  work  on  a  W2  ba¬ 
sis  if  it  were  necessary  to  get  an  inter¬ 
esting  project.  Will  work  on  a  project 


full-time  but  not  for  longer  than  six  to 
eight  months.  Cole  and  her  husband 
sometimes  share  projects,  with  one 
person  serving  as  project  lead. 

Logic:  “Spouses  can  be  sole  propri¬ 
etors  without  a  lot  of  complications. 
We  didn’t  incorporate  because  it  keeps 
the  paperwork  simple.” 

Limitations:  “Being  independent  does¬ 
n’t  limit  us  at  all.  The  only  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  is  not  to  take  on  such  a  large  project 
that  we  can’t  work  for  other  clients.  But 
finding  technical  variety  has  not  been 
an  issue.” 

Pat  Craig 

Principal,  Complexity  Management  Inc., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Specialty:  Software  quality  assurance, 
project  management 

Business  Model:  Incorporated.  Has 
five  people  on  a  payroll  as  W2  employ¬ 
ees  and  also  uses  seven  1099  subcon¬ 
tractors.  Maintains  numerous  simulta¬ 
neous  clients. 

Logic:  “In  the  late  1980s,  when  the 
1706  regulations  came  down,  if  you 
wanted  to  ensure  that  you  remained  in¬ 
dependent,  you  incorporated.  I’m  not 
sure  that’s  as  necessary  today,  but  being 
a  1099  is  definitely  falling  out  of  favor. 
Also,  your  personal  assets  are  protect¬ 
ed  from  liability  lawsuits  when  you  are 
incorporated.” 

Limitations:  “None.  But  I  definitely 
would  have  lost  some  work  over  the 
last  couple  of  years  if  I  were  a  sole  pro¬ 
prietorship.” 

Marc  Perkowitz 

President,  MTP  Systems  Consulting  Ltd., 
Arlington  Heights,  III. 

Specialty:  Oracle  database  design  and 
administration 

Business  Model:  Incorporated.  Per¬ 
forms  fixed-bid  work,  which  helps  es¬ 
tablish  independence  because  employ¬ 
ees  are  paid  a  salary  or  hourly  wage 
only.  Insists  that  clients  don’t  send  him 
1099  forms  because  they’re  not  re¬ 
quired  for  incorporated  businesses, 
and  he  avoids  submitting  unnecessary 
paperwork  to  the  IRS. 

Logic:  “Incorporating  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  my  accountant,  for  both  le¬ 
gal  and  financial  reasons.  You  have  ad¬ 
ditional  deductions  for  travel  and  of¬ 
fice  expenses.  It’s  easier  to  get  around 
the  home  office  restrictions,  and  you 
can  set  up  better  retirement  plans  for 
yourself. 

Limitations:  “It  helps  [clients]  feel 
more  comfortable  from  a  liability  point 
of  view  and  also  in  terms  of  the  IRS.  In¬ 
corporating  can  help  indicate  your  in¬ 
dependence,  but  based  on  my  reading, 
it  isn’t  foolproof.”  I 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 
Contact  her  at  lgoff@ix.netcom.com. 
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Taxes,  Taxes,  Taxes 

TjUICATE60RY:W2 

No  deductions  allowed;  IRS  views  you  as  a  full¬ 
time  or  part-time  employee.  Agencies  or  clients 
who  pay  you  as  a  W2  are  hedging  their  bets 
against  the  1706  regulations  and  are  taking 
taxes  out. 

Work  available:  Contractor  or  subcontrac¬ 
tor,  as  a  sole  proprietor  (see  details  below)  or 
as  a  part-time  employee,  for  an  agency  or  con¬ 
sulting  firm. 

Tax  restrictions:  You  can’t  claim  any 
deductions  related  to  W2  employment,  even  if 
you  are,  overall,  a  self-employed  sole  propri¬ 
etor.  Clients  who  pay  you  as  a  W2  are  also 
withholding  taxes.  So,  realize  that  all  travel, 
meals  and  other  expenses  resulting  from  your 
W2  gigs  aren’t  deductible. 

Beware:  Even  if  you  are  juggling  a  couple 
of  W2  gigs  with  several  1099  projects  through¬ 
out  the  year,  you  may  be  called  upon  to  prove 
that  you  are  self-employed. 

TAX  CATEGORY:  1099 

Deductions  allowed  for  work-related  expenses 
such  as  home  office,  training,  books  and  publi¬ 
cations,  insurance,  local  transportation,  travel 
and  lodging,  meals  and  entertainment,  etc. 

Work  available:  As  a  sole  proprietor,  also 
sometimes  referred  to  as  a  DBA  (doing  busi¬ 
ness  as . . .),  an  unincorporated,  self-employed 
individual,  usually  operating  under  a  business 
name  to  add  legitimacy  to  the  self-employment 
claim,  can  work  as  a  contractor  or  subcontrac¬ 
tor  to  consulting  firms  or  as  a  contractor  or 
consultant  hired  directly  by  client. 

Tax  restrictions:  Don’t  deduct  what  you 
didn’t  legitimately  spend  on  business:  consult  a 
qualified  accountant  rather  than  trying  to  do 
your  own  taxes. 

Beware:  Even  if  a  client  pays  you  as  a 
1099,  if  you  work  more  or  less  full  time  for  only 
one  client  all  year,  you  risk  being  viewed  as  an 
employee:  always  maintain  several  clients,  do 
as  much  work  as  possible  from  your  home 
office,  and  set  your  own  hours. 


TAX  CATEGORY:  Incorporated  Business 

Incorporated  individuals  have  the  easiest  time 
asserting  their  independence  to  both  clients 
and  the  IRS.  They  can  deduct  ail  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  expenses,  such  as  separate  phone  lines, 
home  office  expenses,  travel,  training,  books 
and  publications,  etc.,  and  can  set  up  generous 
retirement  funds.  The  tax  benefits  are  roughly 
the  same  as  those  for  sole  proprietors  but 
much  easier  to  claim. 

Work  available:  Contracting  or  consulting 
for  any  type  of  firm  as  a  business  services 
provider.  v 

Tax  restrictions:  See  an  accountant. 

Beware:  Officially  a  business,  incorporated 
consultants  shouldn’t  receive  1099  forms  from 
their  clients;  clients  should  consider  them  busi¬ 
nesses  that  they  are  paying  for  a  service,  as 
they  would  pay  any  other  major  service  or 

product  invoice.  .  .  „  „ 

-  Leslie  6off 
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DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Partnering  1999: 
Same  Old  Fairy  Tale? 
Or  a  Different  Story? 

ISN’T  IT  ABOUT  TIME  wc  caught  on  to  the  vendors’  partnering 
myth  that  has  sucker  punched  us  for  years?  Many  of  them 
have  us  believing  that  risks  and  rewards  would  be  shared 
when  we  sign  a  deal.  You  know  —  the  risks  and  rewards 
would  be  divided  right  down  the  middle.  But  what  their  con¬ 
tracts  really  say  is,  “Yeah,  things  will  be  divided  between  the 


partners  all  right.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  gets  the  risk,  and  we  get 
the  money.” 

Shouldn’t  we  finally  begin  to 
negotiate  true  equal-stake  rela¬ 
tionships  with  our  suppliers? 
Fair  deals?  Rational  deals, 
where  vendors  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  promises? 

Why  don’t  we  have  suppliers 
represent  in  writing  that  their 
products  and  services  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  specific  solutions  they 
promote? 

Why  can’t  1999  be  the  year 
we  start  to  negotiate  and  con¬ 
tract  for  results,  not  just  boxes, 
code  and  consulting  hours? 

Isn’t  it  absurd  to  let  vendors 
shirk  the  primary  risk  in  our 


Shouldn’t  we 
finally  begin  to 
negotiate  true 
equal-stake 
relationships 
with  our 
suppliers? 


relationships  —  that  of  their 
own  nonperformance? 

Lets  Penalize  Vendors 

This  year,  let’s  start  to  man¬ 
date  that  vendors  be  penalized 
for  nonperformance. 

You  can  test  vendors’  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  per¬ 
form  by  their  willingness  to 
agree  to  remedies  that  would 
be  needed  only  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  their  nonperfor¬ 
mance. 

Why  should  we  be  the  only 
ones  who  suffer  when  vendors 
fail,  partially  or  completely,  to 
perform? 

While  we’re  at  it,  let’s  re¬ 
solve  to  have  clarity  in  our  ven¬ 


dor  relationships  and  con¬ 
tracts.  We  should  put  an  end  to 
vague,  warm-and-fuzzy  part¬ 
nering  pillow  talk.  Let’s  negoti¬ 
ate  fair  deals  that  end  up 
with  easy-to-understand  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  clear,  complete, 
monitorable,  enforceable  and 
that  accurately  describe  the 
true  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  “partners.” 

Let’s  write  con¬ 
tracts  that  are  so 
clear  that  a  disin¬ 
terested  third  par¬ 
ty  of  average  intel¬ 
ligence  can  read 
them  and  under¬ 
stand  the  deal. 

How  many  con¬ 
tracts  do  you  have 
in  your  filing  cabi¬ 
net  that  would  pass 
such  a  test?  Both 
parties  will  benefit 
greatly  by  that  lev¬ 
el  of  clarity. 

And  why  don’t 
we  have  the  con¬ 
tract  provide  that 
we  have  to  pay  the 
vendor  only  when 
the  job  is  done  and 
done  right  —  not  by  a  date,  the 
signing  of  the  contract  or  time 
worked? 

How  about  contracting  for 
measurable  results,  with  met¬ 
rics  that  measure  vendor  com¬ 
pliance? 

Only  when  that  occurs 
should  we  have  to  pay! 

Furthermore,  in  a  true  part¬ 
nership,  liability  is  shared  — 
something  vendors  are  careful 
to  limit  in  the  form  documents 


that  they  present  to  us. 

Isn’t  1999  about  time  that  we 
get  our  partners  to  step  up  to 
the  same  level  of  liability  that 
we  do? 

I  can  see  I’m  getting  all 
worked  up  here  on  my  soap¬ 
box.  We  don’t  have  to  propose 
all  the  fixes  in  this  column  to¬ 
day:  There  will  be  one  coming 
up  every  other  week. 


Real  Deals 

We  will  discuss 
actual  deals  and 
how  customers 
are  gaining  rights, 
remedies  and  flex¬ 
ibility  in  their  ven¬ 
dor  contracts. 

We  will  talk 
about  precedents 
that  are  being  set 
and  outline  guide¬ 
lines  for  different 
types  of  deals. 

You  will  get 
timely  tips,  in¬ 
sights  and  proven 
suggestions.  To¬ 
gether,  we  will 
equalize  and  even 
regain  control  of 
our  vendor  relationships. 

We  will  investigate  how  to 
do  deals  that  not  only  save 
money  and  gain  protection,  but 
that  pass  the  biggest  test  of  all: 
how  they  work  after  the  ink  is 
dry. 

Don’t  forget  the  best  cus¬ 
tomer  motto  of  all  —  the  gold¬ 
en  rule:  Them  that’s  got  the 
gold  in  their  budgets  rule.  And 
also  don’t  forget,  we  have  what 
they  all  want:  the  money.  I 


JOE  AUER  is  president  of 
International  Computer 
Negotiations  Inc. 

( wvj'N.  dobetterdeals. 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High-Tech 
Acquisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


WORKSTYLE  BRIEFS 


Employers 

ADVANCEMENT  FOR  WOMEN  IN  IT 
One  company  that’s  on  Computer- 
worlds  Best  Places  to  Work  in 
information  technology  for  1998  has 
won  another  award:  for  its  initia¬ 
tives  to  advance  women  into  leader¬ 
ship.  Coming  Inc.,  which  placed 
third  on  Computerworlds  top  100 
list,  is  one  of  three  winners  of  the 
1999  Catalyst  Award.  Coming’s 
Women  in  Manufacturing  program 
focuses  on  moving  women  into 
manufacturing  leadership  positions, 
and  five  of  its  20  plants  are  now 
managed  by  women,  according  to 
Catalyst,  the  nonprofit  group  that 
gives  the  annual  award. 

Along  with  the  other  winners. 


Baxter  Healthcare  Corp.  in  Deer¬ 
field,  III.,  and  Canada’s  TO  Bank 
Financial  Group,  Corning  will  be 
honored  at  a  ceremony  in  New  York 
on  March  23.  New  York-based  Cat¬ 
alyst  {www.catalystwomen.org) 
has  honored  companies  for  their 
efforts  to  advance  women  since 
1987. 

Benefits 

ELECTRONIC  FUNDS 
Do  you  have  direct  deposit?  (Do 
you  know  a  techno-sawy  company 
that  doesn’t?  Well,  actually. . .) 

In  any  case,  if  so,  you're  likely  to 
keep  more  money  in  your  bank 
account  and  also  to  borrow  more 
than  colleagues  who  don’t,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  National  Automated 
Clearing  House  Association 
(NACHA),  whose  network  links 
banks  for  electronic  payments. 
NACHA  says  people  who  get  their 
paychecks  beamed  electronically 
into  their  accounts  keep  7%  more 
money,  or  $1,100,  in  the  bank.  Also, 
their  loan  or  credit  balances  tend  to 
be  44%  higher  than  those  of 
nonusers,  and  they  spend  $2,444 
in  interest  compared  with  $1,841. 

NACHA  says  the  number  of  com¬ 
panies  that  offer  direct  deposit  is 
increasing  by  20%  per  year,  but  a 
recent  study  shows  they're  still  in 
the  minority. 

Only  32%  of  U.S.  companies 
offer  direct  deposit  to  their  employ¬ 
ees,  compared  with  90%  to  100% 
of  companies  in  Europe  and  some 
Asian  countries,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
reported  in  Compensation  &  Bene¬ 
fits  Review. 


Health 

A  PAIN  IN  THE  NECK?  READ  ON 
Got  a  stiff  neck  or  a  pain  in  your 
back?  Long  hours  in  front  of  a  com¬ 
puter  could  be  the  cause,  and 
stretching  can  help.  One  place  to 
find  “deskercises”  is 
www.inteliheath.com. 

Here’s  one  for  the  neck: 

Keeping  your  head  upright,  hold 
the  palm  of  one  hand  against  your 
forehead  and  press  your  head  for¬ 
ward,  resisting  with  your  palm.  Hold 
for  10  to  15  seconds. 

Now  clasp  your  hands  behind 
your  head  and  press  your  head 
backward,  resisting  with  your 
hands.  Hold  for  10  to  15  seconds. 

Now  hold  your  right  hand  against 
the  side  of  your  head  and  press  your 
head  to  the  right,  resisting  with  your 
hand.  Again,  hold  for  10  to  15 
seconds. 

Repeat  on  left  side. 


Salary  Watch 

Average  salaries,  by  region, 
for  systems,  network  and 
security  administrators 


RECIOf4 

SALARY 

Northern  N.J. 

$81,849 

San  Francisco 

$79,940 

New  York 

$77,906 

Boston 

$69,897 

Chicago 

$69,496 

Denver 

$66,400 

Seattle 

$60,569 

Omaha,  Neb. 

$53,279 

Base;  Survey  of  7,180  systems^  netvtfOfk 
and  security  administrators 

SOURCE  THE  SANS  INSTITUTE 
BETHESOA  MO 


‘‘We^re  fundameiitally  journalists 
liepe,  and  the  pillars  of  Journal' 


aocuracy 


ism.  are 


and  halance.  And  getting 
good  stories  too*  I  really  like 


the  idea  that  our  readers  are 


entertained  as  well  as  ittformed 


I  don’t  want  iciy  columns  to  he 
predictable  or  painful  to  wade 


through.  I  try  to 


aneGdoteSj  good  writing,:  new 
ways  of  looking  at  things. 

What  do  I  want  to  send  you 
away  with?  A,  little  information 
a  new  perspeGtiye,  a  smile.  I 


don’t  want  to  be  a  know-it'all 


because  I’m  not.  Well  maybe 
just  enough  to  be  dangerous. 


Maryfran  Johnson,  Executive  Editor 


The  Newspaper  For  IT  Liaoers 


Read  Maryftan;  Jrthusou  an  Cdiiij'ji'iiatetwory . 

To  subscribe,  call  us  at  1-800-343-6474 
or  visit  www.computerwor'Id.ConE 


SAP’S 

PLANNING  TOOL 

Early  users  say  APO 
doesn’t  match  the  func¬ 
tionality  of  competing 
supply-chain  products 
from  12  and  Manugis- 
tics,  but  its  promised 
close  ties  to  SAP’s  back- 
office  applications  are  a 
big  lure. »  58 

mm 

SOFTWARE 

Everybody  talks  about 
using  open-source  soft¬ 
ware.  NBC  actually  used 
TCL  to  develop  a  mis¬ 
sion-critical  ad-tracking 
application. » 59 

beyonPc 

CLONING 

How  do  you  quickly  and 
easily  upgrade  software 
on  a  mix  of  new  and  old 
PCs?  A  Washington  law 
firm  used  On  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  On  Command  Com¬ 
prehensive  Client 
Manager  to  remotely 
fine-tune  the  upgrade 
process  PC  by  PC. 
Result:  A  five-month 
upgrade  was  cut  to  three 
weeks.  1 60 


POWER  MAC  FAQ 

Apple’s  recent  burst  of 
corporate  products  held 
good  news  and  bad 
news.  The  good  news:  a 
faster  Power  Macintosh 
G3  with  a  100-MHz  bus 
and  and  400-MHz 
Power  PC  processor. 
The  bad:  a  proprietary 
graphics  slot  and  no 
built-in  SCSI  ports.  ►  60 

iiospfl 

STORAGE 

Centralized  storage  of 
images  such  as  X  rays  is 


a  boon  for  patient  care 
and  saves  on  expensive 
film.  Until  recently,  such 
systems  have  been  feasi¬ 
ble  only  for  large  hospi¬ 
tals.  Now,  declining 
prices  are  helping  small¬ 
er  facilities  such  as 
Wellmont  Health  Sys¬ 
tem  get  into  the  central¬ 
ized  image-storage 
business. » 61 


FRANKLY 

SPEAKING 

Columnist  Frank  Hayes 
writes  that  an  Aussie’s 
clever  hack  should  show 
Microsoft  how  to  let  IT 
tailor  Windows.  But  he’s 
not  holding  his  breath 
that  vendors  will  take 
the  hint. » 64 


ON  THE  DOLE 
AGAIN? 

We  revisit  some  early 
PC  visionaries  who  are 
still  dreaming  of  revolu¬ 
tions  in  technology  — 
and  still  getting  paid  by 
the  technology  estab¬ 
lishment.  “The  place 
where  you  die,”  says 
one,  “is  where  you  try  to 
make  money  from  this.” 
Ouch. » 72 


QUICKSTIIDY: 

COMPRESSION 

The  Internet  propelled 
compression  software 
into  the  mainstream. 
This  week,  QuickStudy 
presents  an  at-a-glance 
look  at  the  technology. 
Hey,  read  it  while  you 
wait  for  a  page  to  down¬ 
load.  >  78 
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OBJECT  DBs: 

GETTING  REAL 


YOU  PROBABLY  THINK  of  object-oriented  databases  as  exotic 
tools  that  work  just  fine  —  in  an  ivory  tower.  But  with 
traditional  relational  databases  choking  on  today’s 
complex  queries,  more  mainstream  IT  shops  are  using 
object-oriented  databases  to  solve  real 
business  problems.  But  watch  out:  It’s  a 
bear  to  find  the  specialized  skills  needed 
to  make  them  work. 


MARC  8ERL0W 


58 


SAP  Bundle 

SAP  AG  last  week  announced  a  deal 
to  package  its  data  warehousing 
software  with  retail  and  consumer 
market  research  services  provided 
by  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
ACNielsen  Corp. 

SAP  R/3  user  Colgate-Palmolive 
Co.  has  signed  on  to  pilot  the  new 
data  mart  bundle,  which  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  general  release  in  the  U.S. 
by  the  middle  of  this  year.  Pricing 
wasn’t  disclosed  for  the  package, 
which  is  built  on  SAP’s  new 
Business  Information  Warehouse 
software. 

Live  Connection 

Lotus  Development  Corp.  has 
released  Lotus  Sametime  1.0,  soft¬ 
ware  that  connects  geographically 
dispersed  users  for  live  document 
and  application  sharing. 

According  to  the  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  company,  the 
client/server  software  can  work  as 
a  stand-alone  collaboration  tool  or 
as  a  complement  to  Lotus  Domino. 

Server  pricing  starts  at  S5,000, 
and  client  licenses  are  S20  per 
user. 

IBM  Goes  Shopping 

IBM  last  week  said  it’s  buying  out 
the  three  co-founders  of  MAS 
Group,  a  Denmark-based  consulting 
company  that  works  on  installations 
of  enterprise  resource  planning 
applications. 

IBM  already  had  a  controlling 
interest  in  MAS  Group,  but  it  now 
owns  100%  of  the  800-employee 
company’s  U.S.  subsidiary  and  its 
European  units  outside  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

Terms  of  the  buyout  weren’t  dis¬ 
closed. 


Windchill2.0 


Parametric  Technology  Corp.,  a 
Waltham,  Mass.-based  vendor  best 
known  for  its  computer-aided  engi¬ 
neering  software,  last  week 
announced  an  upgrade  of  a  product 
data  management  application  with 
new  Web-based  workflow  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities. 

Windchill  Release  2.0  can  graph¬ 
ically  depict  workflow  processes 
and  help  users  monitor  the  progress 
of  projects.  Parametric  said. 

The  upgrade  starts  at  $1,000  per 
user  and  is  due  to  ship  next  month 
on  Windows  NT  and  Unix  servers. 
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SAP  PLANNING  TOOL 
PUT  TO  TEST  BY  USERS 

Early  adopters  say  new  supply-chain  software  needs  to  mature,  but  ifs  a  good  start 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

SAP  AG  RELEASED  itS 
new  supply-chain 
planning  software  on 
schedule  at  the  end  of 
last  month,  and  early 
users  are  gearing  up  to  see  if 
the  technology  delivers  on  all 
the  German  company’s  pro¬ 
mises. 

Beta  testers 
such  as  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co. 
and  Mott’s  North 
America  don’t 
expect  SAP’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  Planner 
and  Optimizer 
(APO)  to  imme¬ 
diately  match  the 
breadth  of  func¬ 
tionality  provid¬ 
ed  by  more  ma¬ 
ture  supply- 
chain  products 
from  the  likes  of 
12  Technologies 
Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

And  the  early  adopters  are 
still  waiting  for  SAP  to  come 
through  with  critical  support 
for  feeding  production  sched¬ 
ules  and  distribution  plans 
from  APO  to  its  R/3  back- 
office  applications.  That  link  is 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE’S  Ed 
Toben:  APO  is  “getting  to 
where  we  need  it  to  be” 


Inc.  and 


being  promised  for  shipment 
later  this  month  in  the  form  of 
a  software  patch,  said  Shawn 
Mullen,  APO  project  manager 
at  Mott’s. 

But  Mullen  added  that  the 
Stamford,  Conn.-based  maker 
of  juices  and  applesauce  is 
moving  ahead  with  plans  for  a 
spring  rollout  of 
APO,  which  is 
being  counted 
on  to  help  Mott’s 
improve  its  de¬ 
mand  forecast¬ 
ing  accuracy 
and  reduce  fin¬ 
ished-goods  in¬ 
ventory  costs. 

APO  initially 
“won’t  capture 
all  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  12  or 
Manugistics 
have,  but  SAP  is 
coming  in  and 
offering  up  a  pretty  good  solu¬ 
tion,”  Mullen  said.  And  the 
ability  to  tap  SAP  for  both 
back-office  and  planning  soft¬ 
ware  was  a  big  plus  for  Mott’s, 
which  has  been  using  R/3  since 
early  1997. 

Mott’s  began  installing  the 
general-release  version  of 


The  Basics  on  APO 


WHAT  IT  DOES  !  Plans  and  optimizes  demand  forecasts, 

production  schedules  and  other  supply-chain  issues 


THE  STATUS  !  General  availability  started  in  late  December 


NUMBER  OF  EARLY  USERS  !  About  50  companies  received  an 

initial  release  that  went  out  in  September 


STILL  ON  THE  WAY:  Ability  to  send  plans  prepared  by 

APO  back  to  SAP’s  R/3  applications  for  execution 


APO  last  week  for  testing  pur¬ 
poses.  If  all  goes  well,  Mullen 
said,  the  company  will  start  us¬ 
ing  APO  in  March  to  plan  in¬ 
ventory  replenishment  for  its 
customers  and  then  launch  de¬ 
mand  planning  and  distribu¬ 
tion  scheduling  in  May. 

A  Matter  of  Time 

SAP  shipped  a  pilot  version 
of  APO  in  mid-1998  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember  put  out  a  beta-test  re¬ 
lease  that  still  lacked  some  of 
the  promised  functionality.  For 
example,  early  users  said  the 
finished  software  adds  a  link  for 
sending  data  from  R/3  to  APO. 


SPSS  FOR  WINDOWS 


Adds  graphical 
views,  links  to 
OLAP  tools 


SPSS  lnc.’s  SPSS  9.0  for  Win¬ 
dows,  a  new  version  of  the  Chicago 
company’s  data  mining  software, 
was  designed  to  graphically  reveal 
relationships  and  trends.  SPSS  9.0 
adds  an  ASCII  Text  Wizard,  a  table- 
to-graph  function  and  direct  data 
interfaces  for  online  analytical  pro¬ 
cessing  tools  from  Business  Ob¬ 
jects  Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.  and  Arbor 
Software  Corp.  www.spss.com 


Horttpow*r  vs  cytindsrs  In  Amtrican.  Europasn  and  Jspanast  cars 
Horsapowar  Maan 


Country  of  OrtpAn  Total 


ICrw^»  •  ICf« 

>or  of  CyMndort  Total 


Ed  Toben,  vice  president  of 
global  information  technology 
at  Colgate-Palmolive,  said  the 
New  York-based  consumer 
products  company  also  plans 
to  start  replacing  its  existing 
supply-chain  planning  systems 
with  APO  before  April.  Ex¬ 
pected  benefits  include  more 
on-time  shipments  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

APO  “will  need  to  go 
through  some  maturing 
stages,”  Toben  said.  “But  it’s 
getting  to  where  we  need  it  to 
be.”  And  the  promised  close 
ties  between  R/3  and  APO 
were  just  as  big  a  lure  for  Col¬ 
gate-Palmolive  as  they  were 
for  Mott’s.  “Our  best  case  is 
that  everything  here  eventual¬ 
ly  becomes  SAP,”  Toben  said. 

Steven  Cole,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  SAP 
still  has  to  mesh  together  the 
production  and  distribution 
planning  pieces  of  APO  —  a 
process  he  expects  to  take  until 
next  year  to  finish. 

Not  all  R/3  users  are  champ¬ 
ing  at  the  bit  for  APO.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Lucent  Technologies 
Inc.’s  power-supply  division 
began  to  use  R/3  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Mesquite,  Texas,  in 
late  November.  But  the  compa¬ 
ny  is  sticking  with  12  for  de¬ 
mand-forecasting  and  produc¬ 
tion  planning. 

I2’s  Rhythm  software  “does 
everything  we  need  it  to,”  said 
Karen  Peterson,  manager  of 
business  process  planning  at 
the  Lucent  unit.  I 
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Open-Source  Programming  Language  Rnds 
A  Home  at  NBC  as  It  Prepares  to  6o  Digital 

Network  combines  C++  with  TCL,  aiming  for  best  of  both  worlds 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Open-source  software  such  as 
Linux  is  gaining  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  because  of  its  potential 
importance.  But  one  open- 
source  programming  language 
already  has  a  crucial  support¬ 
ing  role  in  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.’s  weekday  broadcasts. 

For  19  hours  per  day,  NBC 
broadcasters  manage  and 
monitor  the  insertion  of  com¬ 
mercials  and  promos  with  an 
application  that  owes  as  much 
of  its  functionality  to  the  open- 
source  Tool  Command  Lan¬ 
guage  (TCL)  as  to  old  reliable 
C++. 

The  application  works  like  a 
railroad  switchyard  for  18T 
bytes  worth  of  digital  video 
content  and  is  a  necessary  part 
of  NBC’s  conversion  to  digital 
broadcasting. 

Small  Steps 

Light  use  of  open-source 
scripting  languages  is  already 
common  in  corporate  environ¬ 
ments,  and  corporate  use 
could  increase,  said  Darnee 
Phipps,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Open-source  software,  in 
which  the  source  code  is  freely 
available,  is  popular  because  it 
offers  developers  the  chance  to 


fix  bugs  and  to  tailor  code  to 
their  needs.  Support  and  a  lan¬ 
guage’s  future  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  inconsistent. 

When  work  began  on  the 
NBC  application  about  four 
years  ago,  developers  in  the 


Niskayuna,  N.Y.,  research  and 
development  unit  of  NBC  par¬ 
ent  General  Electric  Co.  chose 
TCL  to  prototype  the  entire 
application,  said  computer  sci¬ 


entist  Kevin  Kenny.  The  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  only  one  avail¬ 
able  for  Unix  that  was  easy  and 
capable  enough  to  allow  rapid 
prototyping. 

Although  the  application  is 
now  Windows  NT-based  and 


most  of  the  code  has  been 
ported  to  C++  because  of  C++’s 
huge  performance  advantage, 
about  half  the  application’s 
functions  still  depend  on  TCL, 


which  provides  the  graphical 
interface. 

Open  source’s  rising  profile 
could  increase  the  number  and 
availability  of  developers  who 
know  TCL  and  who  can  main¬ 
tain  the  application.  But  other¬ 
wise  the  benefits  and  pitfalls  of 
working  with  an  open-source 
language  are  familiar.  “You 
don’t  have  all  the  support  a  big 
vendor  can  bring  to  bear,’’  Ken¬ 
ny  said,  “but  you  aren’t  at  the 
mercy  of  a  big  vendor,  either.” 

Instead,  support  comes  from 
the  community  of  TCL  devel¬ 
opers.  When  GE  developers 
needed  help  finding  and  devel¬ 
oping  interfaces  that 
would  let  them 
switch  among  vari¬ 
ous  databases,  the 
TCL  community 
helped  out,  Kenny 
said. 

On  the  other  hand, 
GE  came  across  bugs 
in  TCL’s  event  model 
and  memory  manage¬ 
ment  that  a  commer¬ 
cial  vendor  with  more 
control  over  its  prod¬ 
uct  probably  would 
have  fixed,  he  said. 

Phipps  said  NBC’s 
combination  of  TCL 
and  C++  is  prudent, 
cautioning  that  cor¬ 
porate  developers 
should  continue  to 
be  wary  about  “bet¬ 
ting  the  farm”  on 
open-source  tools. 
Historically,  he  said,  open- 
source  technologies  have 
lacked  a  consistent  reference 
implementation,  and  that  has 
made  them  hard  to  predict,  f 


NBC  MANAGES  and  monitors  the  insertion  of  commercials  and  promos  with  an 
application  developed,  in  part,  with  open-source  TCL.  It  built  the  system  using  a 
combination  of  TCL  and  C++ 


NSI  Software  Tool  Provides  Unix-NT  Fail-Over  Capabilities 


Provides  continuous  replication  between  NT  and  Solaris  servers 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

NSI  Software,  a  Hoboken,  N.J.- 
based  vendor,  this  week  will 
release  a  version  of  its  Double- 
Take  server  replication  soft¬ 
ware  that  will  copy  data  from 
Windows  NT  servers  to  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.’s  Solaris 
systems  to  ensure  its  availabili¬ 
ty  in  case  of  server  failures. 

The  latest  version  of  NSI’s 
Double-Take,  like  its  prede¬ 
cessors,  is  a  real-time  data 
replication  tool  that  allows 
users  to  back  up  user-speci- 


[We  chose  NSI 
for]  the  greater 
flexibility  it 
appears  to  offer. 

ROBERT  MAXWELL.  IS  CONSUL¬ 
TANT.  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


fled  Windows  NT  data  to  mul¬ 
tiple  servers  and  even  remote 
locations. 

Such  replication  is  aimed  at 
ensuring  the  uninterrupted 
availability  of  crucial  Windows 
NT  data  in  the  event  of  a  serv¬ 
er  failure.  Unlike  basic  one-to- 
one  fail-over  products  —  like 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Cluster  Serv¬ 
er  software  for  Windows  NT 
—  NSI’s  software  allows  users 
to  back  up  data  from  many 
servers  into  one  system  or  vice 
versa.  With  this  release,  it  for 


the  first  time  supports  data 
replication  between  Unix  and 
Windows  NT  environments. 

“The  main  reason  for  choos¬ 
ing  NSI’s  software  is  the 
greater  flexibility  it  appears  to 
offer,”  said  Robert  Maxwell,  a 
computer  information  systems 
consultant  at  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Licensing 
in  Olympia. 

The  organization  is  using 
the  software  to  tie  together 
five  Windows  NT  servers  run¬ 
ning  its  license  image  database 
application  in  a  high-availabili- 
ty  configuration. 

Pricing  for  the  new  version 
starts  at  $1,495. 1 
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Unix/NT  Relations 

Syntunix  Technologies  LLC  has 
released  Passync  Version  1.1,  soft¬ 
ware  for  Windows  NT/Unix  pass¬ 
word  synchronization. 

The  Herndon,  Va.,  company  said 
the  software  lets  administrators 
provide  a  single  password  per  user 
because  it  lets  Unix  and  NT  relate 
as  peers,  propagating  password 
changes  bidirectionally.  Licenses 
cost  $595  per  server. 

Syntunix  Technologies 
(703)  709-7525 
www.syntunix.com 

OLAP  Software 

Carleton  Corp.  recently  released 
Pure  Dimension,  data  migration 
software  for  building  online  analyti¬ 
cal  processing  (OLAP)  databases. 

The  software  features  delivery  of 
customer  data  via  OLAP-aware  wiz¬ 
ards  and  supports  parallel  database 
loading  and  the  ability  to  stream 
data  directly  into  database  bulk¬ 
load  utilities,  according  to  the  Min¬ 
netonka,  Minn.-based  company. 
Pricing  for  Pure  Dimension  starts  at 
$70,000. 

Carleton 
(612)  238-4000 
www.carleton.com 

Beyond  E-mail 

Users  can  incorporate  multimedia 
into  E-mail  with  Zap  International 
Inc.’s  Media  Messenger  2.0. 

According  to  the  Los  Gatos, 
Calif.-based  company,  the  software 
lets  users  select  a  variety  of  back¬ 
drops  and  video  frames,  program 
hyperlinks,  specify  downloadable 
file  transfer  protocol  files  and  write 
text  for  scrolling  marquees. 

Media  Messenger  2.0  costs  $99. 
Zap  International 
(408)399-3141 
www.zap-mail.com 

A  Step  Ahead 

International  Microcomputer  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.'s  NetAccelerator  Version 
2  Deluxe  is  software  that  speeds 
Internet  navigation.  According  to 
the  Novato,  Calif.,  firm,  the  soft¬ 
ware  anticipates  a  user's  next  move 
on  the  Net  and  pre-fetches  links 
while  the  user  browses.  It  costs 
$39.95  per  system. 

International  Microcomputer 
Software 
(415)  878-4000 
www.imsisoft.com 
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Management  Tool  Suite  Makes  Desktop  Upgrade  a  Snap 


On  Technology  products  cut  rollout  time  from  months  to  weeks 


BY  APRIL  JACOBS 

Covington  &  Burling,  a  large 
Washington  law  firm  with 
more  than  1,000  PCs,  thought 
it  would  take  about  five 
months  to  roll  out 
hundreds  of  new 
PCs  and  upgrade 
operating  systems 
and  applications 
on  its  older  PCs. 

Instead,  the  en¬ 
tire  process  took 
about  three  weeks. 

The  secret,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stuart 
Franklin,  informa¬ 
tion  technology 
director  at  Cov¬ 
ington  &  Burling, 
was  to  use  a  suite 
of  desktop  man¬ 
agement  tools 
from  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
On  Technology  Corp.  and  to 
take  a  solid  list  of  desktop 
hardware  inventory. 

Using  On  Command  Com¬ 
prehensive  Client  Manager 
(CCM),  the  law  firm’s  adminis- 


It’s  like 
having 
someone 
sitting  there 
at  the  PC. 

STUART  FRANKLIN, 
COVINGTON  &  BURLING 

the  law 


trators  could  remotely  control 
the  upgrade,  see  the  specific 
components  in  the  PC  being 
upgraded  and  tailor  the  install 
to  those  parameters. 

Unlike  simple 
PC  cloning  tools, 
the  On  Technolo¬ 
gy  tool  kit  lets  ad¬ 
ministrators  set 
parameters,  such 
as  amount  of 
memory,  type  and 
size  of  hard  drive 
and  type  of  net¬ 
work  interface 
card  in  the  PC. 

Franklin  said 
the  company  re¬ 
alized  PC-cloning 
technology 
wouldn’t  do  the 
trick,  given  that 
firm  has  multiple 
brands  of  desktops  and  multi¬ 
ple  PC  configurations. 

PC  cloning  technology, 
which  replicates  a  standard 
desktop  image  consisting  of 
operating  system  and  software 
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NCR  Puts  Solaris  on 
WoridMark 

NCR  Corp.  is  making  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  Inc.’s  Solaris  operating  sys¬ 
tem  availabie  on  its  line  of 
WoridMark  Unix  servers.  Its  Life- 
keeper  high-availability  middieware 
will  now  also  support  Solaris.  Sup¬ 
port  for  Solaris  on  NCR  servers  is 
the  result  of  an  August  1997  tech¬ 
nology  agreement  between  the  two 
companies. 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  Sun  is 
integrating  elements  of  NCR’s  high- 
end  MP-RAS  operating  system  into 
Solaris. 
www.ncr.com 
www.sun.com 

Compaq  Ships 
Xeon  ProLiants 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  is  shipping 
four  new  Compaq  ProLiant  server 
models  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s  450- 
MHz  Pentium  II  Xeon  processors. 
The  company  said  the  ProLiant 


7000  will  support  up  to  four  of  the 
450-MHz  Xeons  along  with 
between  1M  and  2M  bytes  of  cache 
and  up  to  8G  bytes  of  protected 
memory.  The  ProLiant  6000  differs 
in  that  it  supports  between  512K 
and  1M  byte  of  cache  and  features 
up  to  2186  bytes  of  internal  storage 
capacity. 

Pricing  for  the  7000  starts  at 
$20,909.  Pricing  for  the  6000 
starts  at  $10,229. 
www.compaq.com 

Corporate  Celeron 

Dell  Computer  Corp.’s  OptiPlex  61 
corporate  desktop  computer  incor¬ 
porates  the  400-MHz  Intel  Corp. 
Celeron  processor.  According  to 
Round  Rock,  Texas-based  Dell,  base 
models  include  32M  bytes  of  syn¬ 
chronized  dynamic  RAM,  a  46-byte 
hard  drive  and  integrated  10/100M 
bit/sec.  Ethernet  networking.  It 
comes  with  Windows  95  pre-loaded 
and  a  low-profile  desk  chassis. 

The  OptiPlex  61  desktop  costs 
$1,049. 
www.dell.com 


configurations,  wouldn’t  work 
well,  he  said,  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  video  cards,  drivers, 
modems,  hard  drives  and  BIOS 
systems  among  the  firm’s  PCs. 

“It’s  an  all-or-nothing  solu¬ 
tion,”  Franklin  said.  “You  can 
make  an  image  in  15  minutes, 
[but]  then  you  have  to  go  out 
and  make  sure  you  have  all  the 
right  flavors”  to  accommodate 
differences  in  PCs. 

Franklin  said  he  also  was 
concerned  that  existing  prob¬ 


lems  on  desktops,  such  as 
hard-drive  errors,  couldn’t  be 
corrected  at  the  time  of  the  up¬ 
grade;  a  slow  upgrade  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  users 
to  communicate  because  of  in¬ 
compatibilities  between  old  and 
new  versions  of  applications. 

Crucial  to  the  process  was  a 
thorough  inventory  of  the 
client  hardware  and  software, 
so  administrators  knew  how  to 
set  the  parameters  correctly 
during  the  installs. 

In  Covington  &  Burling’s 
case,  most  desktops  received 
an  upgrade  to  Windows  95 
from  Windows  3.x  —  and  a 


standard  set  of  productivity 
applications,  which  Franklin 
declined  to  name. 

CCM  also  allows  for  remote 
access  to  desktops  via  the  net¬ 
work  for  reformatting  of  hard 
drives  and  partitioning,  which 
turns  the  upgrade  into  a 
“three-  to  four-mouse-click” 
process,  Franklin  said. 

“It’s  like  having  someone  sit¬ 
ting  there  at  the  PC,”  he  said. 

Franklin  has  advice  to  others 
doing  upgrades  and  installs: 
“The  thing  that  is  foremost, 
with  any  software  package,  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  time 
spent  updating,  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  get  all  the  updates.  Or  if 
there  is  one  coming  up  soon, 
wait  on  it  unless  its  mission- 
critical.”  I 


Apple  Power  Mac  G3,  OS  X  Server  Aiming 
To  Take  a  Bite  out  of  Corporate  PC  Pie 


Apple  Computer  Inc.  made 
a  big  splash  two  weeks  ago 
at  the  Macworld  Expo  with 
its  first  new  corporate  prod¬ 
ucts  in  more  than  a  year. 

Why  might  Apple’s  new 
Power  Macintosh  G3  systems 
interest  corporate  users?  The 

faster  100-MHz  bus  and  400-MHz 
PowerPC  750  processor  should 
make  Macintosh  performance 
exceed  that  of  most  current  PCs. 

Also,  there  are  more  free  slots, 
answering  a  long-standing  objec¬ 
tion  of  graphics-oriented  users, 
who  form  Apple’s  core  corporate 
users.  Rather  than  more  Peripheral 
Component  Interconnect  slots. 
Apple  moved  Ethernet  to  the  moth¬ 
erboard  and  added  a  new.  propri¬ 
etary  graphics  slot  that  has  a 
bundled  graphics  card  with  its  own 
slot  for  MPEG  playback,  as  well  as 
a  modem  slot. 

The  new  case  design  has  han¬ 
dles  to  make  it  easier  to  move,  and 
the  case's  door  provides  easier 
access  for  component  upgrades. 

The  addition  of  Universal  Serial 
Bus  ports  and  a  FireWire  (IEEE 
1394)  port  allows  faster  peripherals 
that  are  also  PC-compatible. 

The  elimination  of  built- 
in  SCSI  ports  means  the  - 
many  drives  and  scan¬ 
ners  used  by  current 
Macintosh  users  won’t 
work  in  the  new  Macin¬ 
toshes  unless  a  $50 
SCSI  card  is  added.  “If 
you  look  at  the  adoption  of 
USB  [Universal  Serial  Bus], 
we  burned  the  bridge  behind 
us”  with  the  iMac,  which 


dropped  the  long-standard  Apple 
Desktop  Bus  ports,  said  Apple’s  hard¬ 
ware  vice  president,  Jon  Rubinstein. 
“We've  created  a  USB  market  in  a  year 
that  the  PC  market  couldn’t  do  in  three 
because  PCs  have  kept  their  older- 
standard  ports.  [Now]  we’re  doing  it 
with  FireWire.” 

Next  month,  Apple  also  plans  to 
ship  the  Mac  OS  X  Server. 

Wasn’t  that  announced  back  in 
July?  Yes,  the  operating  system  was 
supposed  to  ship  in  the  fall  but  did  not. 
Apple  now  promises  it  by  spring. 
Known  best  by  its  code 
name  Rhapsody, 

Mac  OS  X  Server 
marries  a  Unix-based 
(Mach  and  BSD  Unix 
4.4)  kernel  with  the 
basic  Mac  OS. 

It  also  includes  the 
freeware  Apache  1.3.3 
Web  server  and  the 
WebObjects  4  applica¬ 
tion  server  software, 
which  should  appeal  to 
Macintosh-based  Web 
publishers. 

The  Unix 


core  means  it  can  network  with 
workstations  using  Network  File 
System  (NFS),  a  Unix  standard. 

The  client  version  of  Mac  OS  X, 
expected  at  year’s  end,  will  also 
support  NFS,  easing  Macintosh 
integration  into  Unix-based  net¬ 
works. 

The  new  NetBoot  feature  will 
help  administrators  use  Macintosh¬ 
es  as  network  computers:  The 
operating  system  for  each  client  is 
stored  on  a  server  and  downloaded 
on  start-up. 

That  saves  administration  time 
and  prevents  users  from 
modifying  system 
setup.  -  Galen 
Gruman 


V' 


Y  ENTRY  FOR 
upgrades  is  a  hallmark  of 
the  new  Power  Mac  63 
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LOWER-COST  IMAGING 
A  BOON  TO  HOSPITALS 


Falling  prices  spur  central  storage  of  X  rays,  MRIs,  CAT  scans 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

LTHOUGH  hospi¬ 
tals  using  high¬ 
speed  ATM  net¬ 
works  to  trans¬ 
port  digitized  im¬ 
ages  isn’t  new,  what’s  picking 
up  speed  is  using  a  central 
repository  to  store  them  for 
viewing  by  doctors. 

Wellmont  Health  System 
is  using  a  Picture  Archival 
and  Communications  System 
(PACS)  to  house  X  rays,  MRIs, 
CAT  scans  and  ultrasounds, 
which  eventually  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  film-based 
pictures. 

And  while  PACS  aren’t 
brand  new  -  they’re  used  by 
large  hospitals  —  dropping 
prices  are  making  the  systems’ 
technology  available  to  smaller 
health  care  organizations. 

Wellmont  says  its  PACS  will 
enable  it  to  cuts  costs  by  sever¬ 
al  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  speed  patient  care  by 
eliminating  expensive,  silver- 
lined  film  and  letting  doctors 
view  images  online. 


“This  speeds  up  patient  care 
by  enabling  doctors  to  read 
X  rays  sooner,  which  means 
the  patient  doesn’t  have  to 
wait  as  long,”  said  Mark  Lane, 
information  systems  manager 
at  Kingsport,  Teim.-based 
Wellmont.  One  radiologist  said 
the  system  lets  him  see  X  rays 
and  other  pictures  faster. 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Speeding 
Patient  Care 

Project  name:  Picture  Archival  and  Com¬ 
munication  System 

Cost:  $4  million 

Scope:  Projects  span  three  hospitals 

Components:  ATM  networks  attached  to 
X-ray  and  viewing  workstations.  Images  are 
stored  in  three  Sun  UltraSPARCs 

Goal:  Eliminate  film-based  X  rays,  CAT 
scans,  MRIs,  etc. 

Benefits:  Get  information  to  doctors 
quicker  to  speed  care;  save  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  per  year  in  film  costs 

SOURCE;  WELLMONT  HEALTH  SYSTEM, 
KINGSPORT,  TENN. 


“Before,  getting  X  rays  took 
anywhere  from  10  to  25  min¬ 
utes,  whereas  now  it  takes 
about  two  minutes,  which  is 
very  fast,”  said  Dr.  William 
Johnstone,  a  radiologist  at 
Wellmont. 

Doctors  can  use  the  viewing 
station  to  call  up  and  examine 
past  X  rays  that  have  been 
archived  in  the  PACS,  which  is 
common  when  new  injuries 
are  thought  to  be  related  to 
older  ones.  Lane  said. 

Wellmont’s  $4  million  proj¬ 
ect  calls  for  155M  bit/sec.  Asyn¬ 
chronous  Transfer  Mode 
(ATM)  networks  in  each  of 
three  hospitals,  which  will  be 
connected  using  another  ATM 
network.  The  PACS  storage 
system  is  a  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.  UltraSPARC  with  two 
500-platter  jukeboxes  for  stor¬ 
ing  images. 

Database-management  soft¬ 
ware  indexes  the  database 
so  that  doctors  can  easily  re¬ 
trieve  images. 

More  than  30  X-ray- 
machine-type  devices  are  tied 


Web  Document  Spec  Moves  Fonvard 


WebDAV protocol  would  standardize 

posting  of  documents  on  the  Web 


BY  ROBERTA  FUSARO 
A  distributed  authoring  and 
versioning  protocol  for  Web 
documents  that  was  recently 
approved  by  a  steering  group 
of  the  Internet  Engineering 
Task  Force  could  make  it  easier 
for  business  users  to  collabo¬ 
rate  over  the  Internet. 

WebDAV,  as  the  protocol  is 
known,  is  a  set  of  extensions  to 
the  Web  protocol  HTTP  that 
standardize  the  way  docu¬ 
ments  are  posted  to  the  Web. 

Jim  Whitehead,  chairman  of 
the  WebDAV  working  group 
and  a  doctoral  student  at  the 
University  of  California  at 
Irvine,  said  WebDAV  will  let 
Internet  users  write,  edit,  view 


and  save  shared  documents  no 
matter  what  software  program 
or  Internet  service  they  use. 

Users  could  access  a  docu¬ 
ment  via  their  browser,  click 
on  a  link  and  work  on  the 
document  in  any  editing  pro¬ 
gram. 

Another  user  who  wants  to 
access  the  same  document  at 
the  same  time  would  be  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  dialogue  box  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  document  is 
closed,  but  that  a  read-only 
version  can  be  called  up. 

Swinerton  &  Walberg,  a  San 
Francisco  contractor,  is  start¬ 
ing  to  conduct  work  on  the 
Web  but  is  doing  so  with  proj¬ 
ect  management  software  from 


BidCom  Inc.  Charlie  Kuffner,  a 
division  manager  at  the  firm, 
said  Web  collaboration  means 
quicker  updates  among  staff, 
reduced  costs  and  fewer  errors 
[CW,  Nov.  16, 1998]. 

Currently  a  proposed  stan¬ 
dard,  WebDAV  probably  will 
stay  at  that  level  for  a  year  or 
two  before  it  moves  to  draft 
standard.  Many  vendors  will 
ship  products  based  on  pro¬ 
posed  standards,  Whitehead 
said,  pointing  to  HTTP  as  an 
example. 

Microsoft  Corp.  will  be 
among  the  first  vendors  to  ship 
WebDAV-enabled  products.  Its 
Internet  Information  Server 
will  support  the  protocol  and 
ships  with  every  copy  of  Win¬ 
dows  NT  2000  Server.  Office 
2000  tools  such  as  Word  and 
Excel  also  will  support  Web¬ 
DAV,  officials  said.  I 


to  the  first  ATM  network, 
which  went  live  over  the 
holidays. 

Thirteen  high-resolution 
viewing  stations  are  linked, 
some  using  versatile  LAN 
switches  from  Xylan  Corp.  in 
Calabasas,  Calif  They  boast 
2,048-by-2,048-pixel  or  1,024- 
by-l,024-pixel  resolutions  for 
vivid  display  of  images.  Lane 
added. 

PACS  for  the  Masses 

“Implementing  PACS  is  be¬ 
coming  a  big  trend  as  the  price 
of  the  systems  has  come  down 
and  the  technology  they  use 
is  proven,”  said  John  Piescik, 
a  principal  at  the  health  care 
group  at  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems,  a  Fairfax,  Va., 
consulting  and  services 
company.  “PACs  make  great 
sense  for  hospitals  because 
they  eliminate  the  delays  and 
expense  of  film-based  health 
care.” 

With  resiliency  in  mind, 
Wellmont  contracted  with 
Sprint  Corp.  to  link  the  three 
hospitals  using  a  dual  counter¬ 
rotating  fiber  ring. 

If  for  example,  a  fiber  carry¬ 
ing  critical  data  were  cut,  the 
ring  in  milliseconds  would 
reroute  the  data  to  its  destina¬ 
tion  over  the  second  fiber  ring. 

“We  couldn’t  afford  to  lose 
a  site  for  even  a  few  minutes, 
[considering]  the  nature  of  our 
business,”  Lane  said.  Wellmont 
leases  capacity  on  the  Sprint 
ring  system,  but  so  far  hasn’t 
had  to  use  it  for  disaster 
recovery.  I 
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I  Internet  Protocol 
iV^ionSPIans  d 


9Ao/  specific  plans 

for  testing  and  de¬ 
ploying  IPv6  by 
end  of  this  year 

Cm  Are  already 
^ testing  IPv6 

Note;  Other  respondents  weren't 
aware  of  IPv6  or  had  no  plans 
to  implement 

Base:  Survey  of  179  worldwide  fT  professionals 

SOURCE  "CORPORATE  INTERNET  STRATEGIES." 

CUTTER  INFORMATION  CORP  .  ARLINGTON  MASS 
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Cisco  Releases 
DSL  Router 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  has  released  the 
1401,  a  digital  subscriber  line  router 
(DSL)  for  small  and  midsize  offices. 

Designed  for  uses  such  as  high¬ 
speed  Internet  and  intranet  access, 
desktop  videoconferencing  and  vir¬ 
tual  private  networks,  the  1401  fea¬ 
tures  a  lOBase-T  Ethernet  interface 
and  a  standard  ATM25  interface 
that  provides  connectivity  to  an 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode  (ATM) 
cell-based  wide-area  network  infra¬ 
structure,  according  to  the  San 
Jose,  Calif,  company. 

The  router  costs  $1,395. 

Cisco  Systems 
(408)  526-4000 
www.cisco.com 


NetCracker 


NetCracker  Technology  Corp.  is 
shipping  NetCracker  Professional,  a 
network  tool  that  lets  users  design, 
plan,  simulate  and  present  complex 
data,  voice,  video  and  cable  net¬ 
works.  The  Waltham,  Mass.-based 
vendor’s  software  runs  on  Windows 
NT,  95  and  98.  A  single-user 
license  costs  $9,995. 

NetCracker  Technology 
(781)  736-0860 
www.netcracker.com 

Lucent  Cuts  Prices 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  dropped 
the  price  of  its  16-port  Cajun  P116T 
from  $2,385  to  $1,995.  The  Murray 
Hills,  N.J.,  company  also  cut  the 
price  of  its  25-port  Cajun  P115T 
from  $2,495  to  $2,125. 

New  Torrent 
Gigabit  Router 

Torrent  Networking  Technologies' 
IP9520  is  a  gigabit  router  for  Inter¬ 
net  traffic  aggregation  in  service 
provider  networks. 

According  to  the  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  company,  the  router  has  15 
slots  available  for  DigHal  Signal  3, 
ATM,  Synchronous  Optical  Network 
and  LAN  interfaces.  In  a  fully- 
loaded  7-foot  rack,  the  system  can 
support  up  to  3,136  T1  ports  and 
14,336  fractional  T1  ports. 

Pricing  starts  at  $33,995. 
Torrent 
(301)  625-1600 
www.torrentnet.com 
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Who’s  Buying 
What 

In  an  announcement  last 
week.  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL  INTERACTIVE  EDI¬ 
TION  said  it  will  use  naviga¬ 
tion  software  from  INXIGHT 
SOFTWARE  INC.  to  make  it 
easier  for  subscribers  to  find 
news  stories  and  related 
items  at  its  site. 

Inxight’s  Money  Tree  soft¬ 
ware  will  let  users  pinpoint 
the  information  they  need 
using  a  treelike  interface  that 
demonstrates  the  relation¬ 
ships  among  items,  Inxight 
officials  said. 

SKILLSET  SOFTWARE 
INC.  in  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
said  METRO-GOLDWYN- 
MAYER  STUDIOS  INC.  and 
CATERPILUR  INC.  have 
each  purchased  SkillSet’s 
automated  recruiting  soft¬ 
ware. 

MGM  is  deploying  the  soft¬ 
ware  within  its  corporate 
human  resources  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Caterpillar  is 
rolling  it  out  in  a  2,000- 
employee  division. 


MEDIBRIDGE,  Belgium’s 
largest  provider  of  electronic 
health-care  information,  will 
use  public  key  encryption 
technology  from  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  RPK  SECURITY 
INC.  to  ensure  secure  trans¬ 
fer  of  patients’  medical 
records  from  one  health-care 
provider  to  another. 

The  information  provider  - 
which  has  1,700  client  hospi¬ 
tals,  clinics  and  general 
practitioners  -  previously 
was  using  NETWORK 
ASSOCIATES  INC.’S  Pretty 
Good  Privacy  encryption 
software. 

The  U.  S.  DEFENSE 
FINANCE  AND  ACCOUNTING 
SERVICE  last  week  said  it 
will  use  MICROSOFT  CORP.’s 
Exchange  server  and  KEY- 
FILE  CORP.’s  Keyflow  work- 
flow  software  to  process  all 
payroll  and  contract  pay¬ 
ments  and  maintain  finance 
and  accounting  records  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense. 

Semiconductor 
Sales  on  the  Rise 


us  WEST  INC.  plans  to 
allow  employees  to  buy 
everything  from  network 
electronics  to  telephone 
poles  over  its  intranet. 

The  Denver-based 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
ny  will  use  a  Web-procure¬ 
ment  package  from  ARIBA 
TECHNOLOGIES  INC.  US 
West  plans  to  phase  in  the 
product  gradually.  The  first 
pilot  results  are  scheduled  to 
be  ready  in  April. 

U.K.-based  BARCLAYS 
BANK  last  week  said  it  will 
use  outsourced  messaging 
services  from  MESSAGE- 
MEDIA  INC.  in  San  Diego  to 
drive  users  to  its  global 
online  shopping  mall,  Bar- 
claySquare. 

MessageMedia  will  man¬ 
age  the  development  and 
delivery  of  custom  E-mail 
messages  to  BarclaySquare 
customers  as  a  way  of 
informing  them  of  special 
offers. 

It  will  also  handle  cus¬ 
tomer  service  queries,  offi¬ 
cials  said. 


November  1998  worldwide 
semiconductor  sales  reached 
their  highest  mark  for  one 
month  since  December  1997, 
with  a  total  of  $11.4  billion. 
That  figure  was  still  6% 
lower  than  the  November 
1997  total  of  $12.1  billion, 
according  to  the  Semicon¬ 
ductor  Industry  Association, 
which  is  based  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Despite  the  year-to-year 
decline,  the  association’s 
officials  said,  this  past 
November  was  the  third  con¬ 
secutive  month  of  strong 
growth  in  chip  sales,  a  devel¬ 
opment  that  reversed  a  trend 
of  sluggish  sales. 

Cisco  Adds 
Faster  Switches 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  last  week 
extended  its  Catalyst  2900 
line  of  desktop  10/100M 
bit/sec.  switches. 

Pricing  for  the  12-port 
2912XL  will  start  at  $1,795, 
and  pricing  for  the  2924  XL 
will  start  at  $2,495. 


Less  is  more 

WHO  NEEDS  98LITE?  Who  exactly  would  want  a 

home-brew  utility  that  strips  most  of  Internet 
Explorer  out  of  Windows  98?  For  dyed-in-the-wool 
Microsoft  haters  or  Netscape  fanatics,  that’s  a  dumb 
question.  Anything  that  breaks  the  “tight  integra¬ 
tion”  between  Windows  98  and  its  Web  browser  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever,  or  at  least  until  the  next  court  hearing.  But  for  the 
rest  of  us,  there’s  a  reasonable  answer:  If  you  need  to  remove  Internet 
Explorer  from  Windows  98,  it’s  nice  to  have  a  tool  that  does  the  job. 


Of  course,  the  really  reasonable  question 
is  why  Microsoft  doesn’t  give  us  utilities  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  Instead,  we  get  them 
from  people  like  Shane  Brooks,  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  biologist  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  who  hacked  981ite  together. 

For  those  who  missed  the 
blitz  of  interviews  with  him 
on  CNN  over  New  Year’s, 

Brooks  needed  to  use  Win¬ 
dows  98  on  a  creaky  old,  133- 
MHz  Pentium  laptop  issued 
to  him  by  the  university.  He 
figured  out  that  Internet 
Explorer  was  slowing  perfor¬ 
mance  substantially,  worked 
out  how  to  reinstall  Windows 
98  without  the  browser  and 
put  his  lE-removal  scripts  on 
the  Web  (www.98lite.net). 

Microsoft,  predictably,  isn’t 
happy  about  Brooks’  clever 
hack  and  warns  that  it  doesn’t 
support  an  IE-less  Windows 
98  because  it’s  not  “the  full 
Windows  98  experience.” 

And  that’s  where  the  real 
problem  lies  for  corporate  IT 
people.  Our  job  isn’t  to  give 
our  users  the  “full  Windows 
experience.”  Our  job  is  to 
give  users  the  best,  most 
tightly  tuned  tools  for  their 
jobs. 

Sometimes  that  means  giving  them  less 
than  the  features-by-the-truckload  package 
software  vendors  have  in  mind. 

If  Java  or  a  Web  browser  or  the  Active 
Desktop  or  Web  links  in  a  spreadsheet  will 
cause  a  security  or  management  or 
resource  problem,  we  should  be  able  to 
pull  the  offending  feature  —  not  just  click  a 
check-box  to  switch  it  off,  but  actually 


remove  it  or  swap  it  out  for  one  we  need. 

To  get  more  value  for  our  business,  we 
need  to  deliver  less  —  less  complexity, 
fewer  unneeded  features,  less  risk. 

Ironically,  the  right  way  to  do  this  is 
designed  into  Windows.  Microsoft 

designed  Windows  98,  like 
every  previous  version,  as  a 
collection  of  components 
called  dynamic  link  library 
(DLL)  files.  In  simple  terms, 
each  DLL  contains  software 
functions  —  and  we  should 
be  able  to  plug  in  or  pop  out 
those  components  as  neces¬ 
sary.  That’s  how  981ite  works, 
by  removing  DLLs. 

And  the  right  way  to 
remove  DLLs  would  be  with 
a  tool  kit  created  by  Micro¬ 
soft  that  makes  it  easy  for  us 
to  trim  down  Windows  to 
match  our  users’  needs. 

But  that  doesn’t  exist,  at 
least  not  now.  Whether  from 
antitrust  fears  or  support 
concerns  or  some  purist 
notion  of  a  complete  Win¬ 
dows  experience,  Microsoft 
isn’t  about  to  make  Windows 
easy  for  us  to  customize  — 
whether  it’s  to  remove  IE  or 
anything  else. 

And  that’s  bad  news.  Until  Microsoft 
changes  its  mind  and  gives  us  some  tools 
for  tailoring  Windows,  we’ll  have  to  make 
do  with  do-it-yourself  utilities  and  clever 
hacks  like  981ite  to  get  less  of  Windows  — 
and  more  value  from  it.  I 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  computing  for  20  years.  Contact  him  at 
frank_hayes@cw.com. 
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Machines  on  a  Mission 


BY  MARY  BRANDEL 

ROM  TELEVISION  to 
the  business  world, 
computers  in  1951 
were  infiltrating  the 
national  psyche. 
MIT’s  Whirlwind  computer 
made  its  way  onto  national  TV 
via  the  Edward  Murrow  series 
See  It  Now,  the  first  program¬ 
ming  textbook  was  published, 
and  thanks  to  the  Univac  I,  the 
business  race  for  computer 
technology  had  begun. 

Although  other  computers 
preceded  it,  the  Universal  Au¬ 
tomatic  Computer  (Univac)  was 
unique  precisely  because  it 


was  not  unique.  For  the  first 
time,  a  computer  was  built 
with  the  intention  of  duplica¬ 
tion.  Its  designers  —  J.  Presper 
Eckert  and  John  W.  Mauchly  — 
intended  to  build  multiple  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  same  design  and 
hoped  to  infiltrate  the  market 
that  IBM  owned,  namely 


punched  card  machines  pro¬ 
cessing  business  data. 

“Up  until  that  point,  every 
computer  was  one  of  a  kind,” 
says  George  Gray,  a  systems 
programming  supervisor  at  the 
Georgia  Department  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Services,  who  also 
writes  a  Univac  newsletter. 
“They  were  really  in  it  as  a 
business  to  make  a  bunch  of 
these,”  he  says.  Unlike  its  re¬ 
search-intensive  predecessors, 
the  Univac  also  was  built  with 
business  applications  in  mind. 
Its  use  of  magnetic  tape  (and 
hence  fast  I/O)  was  perfect  for 
applications  such  as  inventory. 


payroll  and  billing  in  addition 
to  computation-intensive  re¬ 
search  applications.  “The  Uni¬ 
vac  introduced  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  tape  drive  to  be  — 
for  its  time  —  a  high-volume 
I/O  mechanism,”  Gray  says. 

The  first  Univac  customer 
was  actually  a  government  en¬ 


tity,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  By 
1952,  two  other  government 
entities  —  the  U.S.  Army  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  —  had  pur¬ 
chased  Univacs  as  well,  the  Air 
Force  for  keeping  inventory. 

The  first 

business  to  buy 
a  Univac  was 
General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  in  1953, 
to  process  pay¬ 
roll.  By  the  late 
1950s,  U.S. 

Steel,  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  Alcoa, 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  and  nu¬ 
merous  insurance  companies 
had  followed  suit.  By  1957, 
when  the  Univac  I  was  retired, 
46  Univacs  had  been  bought  at 
about  $1  million  a  pop  to 
process  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  applications. 

The  Univac  was  also  re¬ 
markable  for  its  use  of  cutting- 
edge  computer  techniques,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Jones  Telecom¬ 
munications  and  Multimedia 
Encyclopedia.  Those  included 
stored  memory  (the  ability  to 
hold  both  a  stored  program 
and  data),  conditional  control 
transfer,  which  allowed  the 
computer  to  stop  and  be  re¬ 
sumed,  and  the  central  pro¬ 
cessing  unit,  which  allowed  all 
computer  functions  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated  through  one  source. 

Meanwhile,  the  Whirlwind 
was  making  its  mark  in  the 
military.  The  computer  was 
conceived  as  a  U.S.  Navy  flight 
simulator,  and  development 
had  begun  in  1946.  But  it  didn’t 
take  long  for  project  leaders 
Jay  Forrester  and  Robert 
Everett  to  see  the  limitations 
of  analog  techniques  and  de¬ 
cide  to  use  digital  processing 
instead.  (Everett  went  on  to 


I  found  The  Mitre  Corp.) 

And  so  it  was  that  from  1947 
to  1951,  the  MIT  Digital  Com¬ 
puter  Laboratory  designed  the 
Whirlwind  I,  the  first  digital 
I  computer  at  MIT.  Its  mission 
was  redefined 
several  times, 
and  it  was  fi¬ 
nally  seen  as  a 
way  to  test  the 
use  of  comput¬ 
ers  in  military 
combat  infor¬ 
mation  systems. 

The  project  also  yielded  sev¬ 
eral  technologies  still  in  use  to¬ 
day.  One  is  RAM,  which  became 
available  in  1953.  According  to 
the  Virtual  Computer  History 
Museum,  the  concept  for  core 
memory  had  been  patented  by 
An  Wang  at  Harvard  University 
in  1949,  “but  his  technique  in¬ 
volved  using  the  cores  on  single 
wires  to  form  delay  lines.  The 
Whirlwind  Project  conceived 
the  technique  of  stringing  the 
cores  onto  a  matrix  of  wires  and 
thus  producing  a  random  access 
memory.” 

According  to  Forrester,  to¬ 
day’s  computers  use  more 
technologies  common  to  the 
Whirlwind  than  any  other 
computer  of  its  time,  including 
parallel  data  transmission. 

Forrester  left  the  computing 
field  in  1956.  According  to  For¬ 
rester,  there  has  never  been  a 
more  productive  decade  for 
computing  technology  than 
the  one  from  1946  to  1956.  Cer¬ 
tainly  after  1951,  whether  you 
were  a  computer  skeptic  or  a 
cheerleader,  the  technology 
could  no  longer  be  ignored.  I 


Brandel,  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  in  Norfolk,  Mass.,  can  be 
reached  at  brandel@cwix.com. 


J  N  I  V  A  C 


THE  ROOM-FILLING  UNIVAC  was  the  first  computer  built  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  duplicated  and  with  business  applications  in  mind 
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The  Times: 

April:  Beat  author  Jack  Ker- 
ouac  writes  On  the  Road.  (It 
was  published  six  years  later.) 

July:  The  Fender  Telecaster  is 
introduced  at  a  cost  of  $169. 

September:  The  movie  The 
Day  the  Earth  Stood  Still  is 
released. 

September:  The  Adventures  of 
Superman  debuts  on  TV,  star¬ 
ring  George  Reeves. 

December:  The  U.  S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  builds  the 
first  nuclear  reactor,  in  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 

Born  in  1951: 

•Esther  Dyson 

•Jim  Manzi 

•Jesse  Ventura 

•Mark  Hamill 
(Luke  Skywalker) 

Facts: 

Oscar  winner  for  Best  Picture: 

An  American  in  Paris 

No.  1  single:  “Too  Young,”  by 
Nat  King  Cole 

NCAA  football  champion: 

University  of  Tennessee 

NFL  champion:  Los  Angeles 

Stanley  Cup  winner:  Toronto 

Year-end  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average:  269.22 

Cost  of  a  gallon  of  gas:  27  cents 

Cost  of  a  1951  Plymouth  Con¬ 
cord  two-door  sedan:  $1,673 

Median  income:  $3,709 


MOREONLINE 

For  a  Q&A  with  Jay  Forrester,  visit  our 
Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Technology  Advances  1951: 


Geophysical  Service 
Inc.  renames  itself 
Texas  Instruments  Inc. 


Grace  Hopper  conceives  of  the  first  compiler,  called  A-O  and  later 
releaised  as  Math-Matic.  Hopper  is  also  credited  with  coining  the 
term  “bug”  following  an  incident  involving  a  moth  and  a  Mark  II. 


•  Wang  Laboratories  founded  by  An 
Wang. 

•  First  program  error  is  encountered 
at  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 


^  I 

JANUARY  FEBRUARY  MARCH  APRIL  MAY  JUNE  JULY  AUGUST  SEPTEMBER 
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^ 


DECEMBER 


Ferranti  Ltd.  in  Manchester,  Engiand,  Remington  Rand  constructs 

completes  the  Mark  I.  Eight  of  them  are  sold.  the  Univac  I  and  delivers  it  to 

the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 


iEEE  Computer  Society  formed; 
originally  called  the  Computer  Group 
of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 


■  Rashback  is  produced  with  the  assistance  of  the  Computer  Museum  of  Boston. 
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They  can  solve  real  problems  -  if  you 


BY  TONY  BAER 

BROKER  SELLS  1,000 
shares  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  A  receptionist 
checks  a  patient  into 
a  clinic.  A  mainframe 
printer  spits  out  a  gas 
bill. 

At  first  glance,  these 
appear  to  be  old  legacy 
applications  that  should 
1  run  on  traditional,  well- 
known  relational  databases.  But  some 
customers  are  finding  a  new,  exotic  al¬ 
ternative  —  object-oriented  databases 
—  to  run  such  applications  faster  or 
cheaper. 

Object-oriented  databases  can  out¬ 
perform  relational  databases  at  han¬ 
dling  complex  relationships  among 
data.  But  beware:  It’s  harder  to  find  de¬ 
velopers  and  database  administrators 
who  can  handle  objects  than  it  is  to  find 
specialists  in  more  common  relational 
products. 

A  relational  database,  which  stores 
data  in  columns,  rows  and  tables,  is 
usually  a  good  choice  when  relation¬ 
ships  among  different  types  of  data  are 
fairly  fixed  and  well-known.  Relational 
is  fine,  for  example,  to  track  bumper  in¬ 
ventory  at  a  car  factory.  That’s  because 
updating  the  parts  on  hand  requires 
fairly  simple  joins  (retrieve  opera¬ 
tions),  and  these  joins  are  performed 
across  easily  identifiable  tables  in  the 
database. 

But  consider  the  engineer  who  must 
analyze  what  will  happen  to  other  parts 
of  the  car  if  the  weight,  shape  or  size  of 
that  bumper  is  changed.  A  relational 
database  might  bog  down  as  it  performs 
complex  queries  across  tables  as  it 
seeks  out  every  other  part  that  might  be 
affected.  The  problem  becomes  acute 
when  the  business  changes  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  a  database  can  be  redesigned  to 
rapidly  deliver  necessary  information. 


This  is  where  object  databases  can 
play  a  role.  If  a  bumper  is  represented  as 
an  object  rather  than  as  an  entry  in  a 
database  table,  associations  such  as 
parts  to  which  the  bumper  is  attached 
can  be  built  in  to  the  bumper  object.  Ob¬ 
jects  representing,  say,  the  frame  or 
body  panels,  can  automatically  “inherit” 
any  changes  made  to  the  bumper  object, 
making  it  easier  to  track  later. 

Object  databases  are  often  associated 


only  with  racy  applications  such  as  de¬ 
rivatives  trading  or  video  storage.  But 
deregulation,  increased  competition 
and  rising  demand  for  customer  service 
in  many  industries  are  creating  the 
complex  data  relationships  at  which 
objects  excel. 

Consider  the  Chicago  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  which  competes  by  executing 
trades  faster  and  more  cheaply  than  its 
rivals,  according  to  John  Kerin,  vice 


president  of  application  development. 

Every  order  requires  access  to  data 
such  as  current  trading  price,  current 
quote,  daily  high  and  low  prices,  the 
status  of  other  orders  and  trading  rules. 
Until  recently,  this  was  stored  in  a  hier¬ 
archical,  Digital  VAX-based  database, 
which  was  designed  with  pointers  that 
sped  performance  by  steering  queries 
toward  the  proper  data. 

But  the  pointers  also  made  it  harder 
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can  find  the  experts  to  handle  them 


for  the  Chicago  exchange  to  change  its 
processes,  because  it  essentially  hard¬ 
coded  business  rules  into  the  database. 

To  increase  its  flexibility  and  com¬ 
petitiveness,  the  exchange  migrated  to 
a  Versant  Corp.  object-oriented  data¬ 
base  that  can  handle  as  many  as  25  or¬ 
ders,  300  quotes  and  200  trades  per  sec¬ 
ond.  Given  that  load,  Kerin  says,  “Rela¬ 
tional  would  have  imposed  too  much 
overhead.” 


For  similar  reasons,  Houston-based 
Enron  Energy  Services,  a  unit  of  Enron 
Corp.,  found  that  its  Oracle  Corp.  data¬ 
base  billing  application  was  running 
out  of  gas. 

Depending  on  local  contracts  and 
regulations  in  more  than  100  markets 
nationwide,  Enron  may  act  as  an  energy 
wholesaler  or  energy  retailer.  Different 
customer  types  are  charged  different 
rates,  pay  different  taxes  or  get  billing 
information  in  different  formats. 

Enron  originally  wrote  its  billing  ap¬ 
plication  in  C++,  accessing  an  Oracle  re¬ 
lational  database  that  contained  three 
dozen  tables  for  billing  alone.  But  per¬ 
formance  was  unacceptable.  Asking  the 
database  to  perform  the  complex 
queries  necessary  to  produce  the  cus¬ 
tomized  bills  “was  like  assembling  an 
automobile  from  scratch”  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  times  per  day,  according  to  se¬ 
nior  C++  developer  Tom  Dahl. 

Enron  didn’t  replace  Oracle  but  in¬ 
stead  added  an  ObjectStore  database 
from  Object  Design  Inc.  as  a  buffer.  The 
daily  joins  are  performed  in  Oracle,  but 
the  results  are  stored  in  ObjectStore, 
which  produces  the  data  needed  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  actual  bill.  Performance  is  faster 
and  maintenance  is  easier  because  the 
mapping  of  SQL  calls  to  objects  is  done 
off-line.  The  system  is  just  entering  pro¬ 
duction,  but  Enron  expects  that  later 
this  year  it  will  handle  tens  of  thousands 
of  transactions  per  day. 

Partners  Healthcare  System  Inc.,  a 
Boston-based  integrated  health  care 
delivery  network,  is  using  an  object- 
oriented  application  and  database  to 
transform  patient  treatment  order 
entry. 

Traditionally,  nurses  or  secretaries 
entered  orders  into  a  system  oriented 
primarily  toward  billing  and  order 
communication.  But  partners  wanted  a 
system  that  would  automatically  check 
treatment  against  such  factors  as  pa¬ 


tient  allergies,  drug  interactions  and 
the  severity  of  the  disease  or  injury. 
Complicating  the  process,  there  are 
workflow  issues  involved,  such  as  the 
approval  and  cosignature  needed  for 
orders  from  medical  students. 

“When  you  look  at  the  ordering 
process,  it’s  a  very  deep,  hierarchical 
schema,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  branch 
points,”  says  Steve  Flammini,  director 
of  application  development  at  Partners. 
Such  a  system,  written  in  Oracle  or 
IBM’s  DB2,  might  have  slowed  to  a 


Then  there’s  the 
‘weird  product’ 
syndrome.  Until  now, 
object  databases 
have  been  more  for 
rocket  scientists. 

MERV  ADRIAN.  GIGA  ANALYST 

crawl  under  complex  queries  required. 

By  contrast,  InterSystems  Inc.’s 
Cache  object  database  allows  for  data 
feeds  from  numerous  legacy  sources 
maintained  by  Partner’s  network  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  By  using  an  object-oriented 
architecture.  Partners  allows  doctors  to 
enter  patient  information  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  specific  departments. 

Object  databases  have  the  potential 
to  solve  problems  in  any  industry  in 
which  processes  are  so  complex  that  re¬ 
lational  databases  can’t  keep  up. 

For  example,  manufacturers,  distrib¬ 
utors,  shippers  and  retailers  must  con¬ 


stantly  juggle  when  to  manufacture 
product,  where  to  deploy  finished 
goods  inventory  and  how  to  choose  the 
most  economical  routes  or  carriers  to 
get  it  there.  A  food  manufacturer  with  a 
mix  of  packaged  and  perishable  prod¬ 
ucts  might  have  to  weigh  the  optimiza¬ 
tions  differently  by  product.  An  object 
database  could  model  the  supply  chain 
based  on  a  mix  of  product,  storage  and 
transportation  attributes. 

Yet  object  databases  haven’t  caught 
on  in  supply-chain  management.  The 
need  for  specialized  skills  and  the  exot¬ 
ic  nature  of  object-oriented  databases 
still  are  major  stumbling  blocks.  Kerin 
spent  nine  months  finding  the  special¬ 
ists  he  needed  to  maintain  his  applica¬ 
tion.  “Just  knowing  C++  and  syntax 
wouldn’t  cut  it,”  he  says.  “You  need  to 
know  how  object  databases  and  ORBs 
[object  request  brokers,  which  allow 
objects  to  communicate]  really  work.” 
The  lack  of  mainstream  products  and 
object  standards  have  also  stymied  the 
development  of  skilled  professionals  in 
working  with  object  databases. 

Even  vendors  face  the  “weird  prod¬ 
uct”  syndrome  as  they  try  to  accus¬ 
tom  customers  to  objects.  “It’s  hard  to 
ask  someone  to  sell  something  they 
haven’t  heard  of,”  says  analyst  Merv 
Adrian  at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Norwell,  Mass.  “Until  now,  object 
databases  have  been  more  for  rocket 
scientists.” 

Adrian  expects  the  object-database 
market  to  double  this  year,  spurred  by 
the  growth  of  object-oriented  lan¬ 
guages  such  as  Java.  But  information 
technology  managers  still  must  weigh 
the  benefits  of  object-oriented  databas¬ 
es  against  the  pain  of  developing  and 
maintaining  them.  I 


Baer  is  a  freelance  writer  and  president 
of  Demand  Strategies  in  Bedford,  Mass. 
His  E-mail  address  is  tbaer@tbaer.com. 
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Pattern  Recognition 


During  the  past  two  decades,  Ray  Kurzweil  has  created 
computer  companies  whose  products  read  text  to  the 
blind,  convert  speech  to  text  and  create  music  without 
using  musical  instruments.  His  new  book.  The  Age  of 
Spiritual  Machines:  When  Computers  Exceed  Hu¬ 
man  Intelligence  (Viking  Press;  $25.95;  hardcover;  352 
pages),  explores  the  growth  in  computing  power  in 
decades  to  come  —  including  the  time  when  computers 
become  smarter  than  the  people  who  created  them. 
(For  more  information  on  the  book,  see  www. 
penguinputnam.com/kurzweiD.  Daniel  P.  Dern  spoke 
with  Kurzweil  about  the  book  and  his  work: 

Having  worked  in  so  many  areas  of  technology,  do  you 
see  any  recurring  themes?  In  terms  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,  my  area  of  interest  is  pattern  recogni¬ 
tion.  Character  recognition  is  a  classical  pattern 
recognition  problem.  Speech  recognition  is  one 
also.  The  music  technology  uses  pattern  recog¬ 
nition  and  advanced  signal  processing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  salient  patterns  that  make  a  piano 
sound  like  a  piano.  Now  we’re  applying  these 
speech  and  language  technologies  to  Kurzweil 
Educational  Systems  for  learning-disabled 
individuals. 

The  other  major  theme  is  trying  to  apply  these 
technologies  in  ways  that  enhance  human  com¬ 
munication.  One  major  application  of  that  is 
applying  computer  technology  to  the  needs  of 


WHO  IS  HE? 

Ray  Kurzweil’s  brainchildren 
read  to  the  blind,  convert 
speech  to  text  and  create 
music  without  using  musical 
instruments.  He’s  now  at 
Lernout  &  Hauspie  Speech 
Products  NV,  to  which  he 
recently  sold  his  educational 
software  company. 

the  disabled.  We’re  not  yet  creating  cybernetic 
geniuses;  the  intelligent  computers  we’re  creat¬ 
ing  are  very  narrowly  focused.  But  they  can  per¬ 
form  functions  we  normally  associate  with 
human  intelligence  —  sharply  defined  ones,  like 
reading  a  book  out  loud  or  recognizing  human 
speech.  So  we’re  able  to  apply  these  technolo¬ 
gies  to  overcome  the  narrowly  defined  handicap 
or  disability  of  a  person. 


It’s  clear  some  of  this  is  facilitated  by  Moore’s  Law. 

Moore’s  Law  is  a  great  facilitator.  All  the  tech¬ 
nologies  I’ve  been  involved  in  are  very  hungry 
for  MIPS  and  megabytes.  It’s  only  been  in  the 
last  six  to  12  months  that  PCs  have  been  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  do  continuous  speech  recognition. 
Just  two  years  ago,  you  had  . . .  to  . . .  speak  . . . 
like  . . .  this. 

In  your  book,  you  project  how  pattern  recognition  and 
machine  intelligence  will  grow  and  be  used.  What’s 
next?  One  example:  I’d  say  that  by  2004,  a  com¬ 
mon  feature  of  your  cell  phone  will  be  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  translate  from  one  language  to  another. 
You  routinely  will  be  able  to  speak  to  people 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  understand  each 
other’s  languages. 

What  other  major  advances  do  you  see  in  the  next  two 
to  five  years?  In  2009,  the  $1,000  PC  will  per¬ 
form  about  a  trillion  calculations  per  second. 
We’ll  have  very  high-resolution  displays  that 
exceed  that  of  paper.  In  general,  there  won’t  be 
paper-based  publications  anymore.  We  won’t 
have  cables  between  our  components;  they’ll 
communicate  in  a  wireless  fashion.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  text  will  be  created  using  continuous 
speech  recognition.  We’ll  be  talking  things  over 
with  our  computers.  Most  routine  business 
transactions  will  take  place  between  a  human 
and  a  virtual  personality.  Most  learning  will 
take  place  with  intelligent  courseware;  human 
teachers  will  be  more  like  mentors  or  guides. 

As  the  book’s  title  indicates,  you  see  computers  as  get¬ 
ting  smarter  than  people.  By  2019,  a  $1,000  com¬ 
puter  will  match  the  processing  power  of  the 
human  brain:  20  million  billion  calculations  per 
second.  By  2029,  $1,000  of  computation  will 
match  1,000  human  brains  —  and  that’s  the 
hardware  intelligence.  The  software  will  take 
us  longer  than  2019,  but  by  2029,  we’ll  be  able 
to  match  the  flexibility  and  intelligence  of 
the  human  brain,  in  part  by  actually  reverse¬ 
engineering  the  brain.  Once  the  computer 
achieves  a  level  of  intelligence  comparable  to 
human  intelligence,  it’ll  necessarily  soar  past  it 
[because]  computers  can  readily  share  their 
knowledge  [and  skills  that  they’ve  learned]. 

I  think  the  world  of  human  and  machine  intel¬ 
ligence  will  begin  to  grow  together.  We’ll  be 
placing  intelligent  neural  implants  in  our  brains 
to  enhance  our  sensory  abilities  and  our  percep¬ 
tions,  memory,  reasoning  faculties. . . .  We’re 
already  doing  that  to  a  limited  extent. 

We’ll  also  be  able  to  plug  in  to  the  World  Wide 
Web  directly  through  our  brains,  without  any 
external  equipment.  And  virtual  reality  will  be 
much  more  compelling  than  the  very  crude 
version  we’ve  experienced  today. 

Being  a  prophet  is  an  interesting  but  challenging  profes¬ 
sion.  It’s  been  said  that  we  tend  to  overestimate 
what  can  be  done  in  the  short  term  and  under¬ 
estimate  what  can  be  done  in  the  long  term.  The 
predictions  I’m  making  are  based  on  technology 
you  can  touch  and  feel  today . . .  what  we  can’t 
anticipate  are  the  discontinuities.  There  will  be 
some  [discontinuities]  in  the  21st  century,  and 
that  can  only  accelerate  things.  I 


Dern  is  an  independent  author,  speaker  and  consultant 
in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  His  E-mail  address  is  dderni^ 
world.std.com;  his  Web  site  is  www.dern.com. 
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REVOLUTION 
BROUGHT 
TO  YOU  BY. . . 

30  years  after  the  earth-shaking  demo 
of  windows,  the  mouse  and  WYSIWYG 
computing,  Douglas  Engelbart  and  others 
prove  again  that  being  a  rabble-rouser  just 
doesn’t  pay  By  Sam  Witt  and  Sean  Durkin 


The  tree  of  liberty,  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  wrote,  must  be 
refreshed  by  the  blood  of 
tyrants.  Can  the  PC  revolution 
be  refreshed  by  corporate 
money? 

That  was  the  question  that 
nagged  us  the  entire  day  at  En- 
gelbart’s  Unfinished  Revolution,  a  daylong  sympo¬ 
sium  at  Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  on 
Dec.  9, 1998,  that  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  accom- 
pUshments  of  Douglas  Engelbart.  By  the  end  of  the 
day  we  knew  the  answer  was  “no,”  that  radical 
changes  rarely  come  from  for-profit  corporations.  But 
we  also  knew  that  doesn’t  keep  the  “revolutionaries” 
from  the  corporate  trough. 

The  event,  hosted  by  Fremont,  Calif.-based  Log¬ 
itech  Inc.  (about  to  celebrate  the  production  of  its 
200-millionth  mouse)  and  Sun  Microsystems  Inc., 
brought  together  past  pioneers  and  current-day  wun- 
derkinder  to  commemorate  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Engelbart’s  historic  demo  at  the  Fall  Joint  Computer 
Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

In  that  groundbreaking  1968  performance,  Engel¬ 
bart  demonstrated  display  editing,  primitive  window¬ 
ing  and  a  wooden  object  he  had  mischievously  named 
a  “mouse.”  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  revolution  in  the 
way  people  work,  communicate  and  produce. 

Fast-forward  to  1998.  To  Engelbart  and  many  in  the 
audience,  the  real  story  was  how  they,  and  the  indus¬ 
try,  had  failed  to  really  change  the  way  the  world 
works.  We  spoke  with  two  members  of  Engelbart’s 
original  team  at  the  Stanford  Research  Institute. 

“The  commercial  packages  have  dumbed  down 
computer  usage  into  this  WYSIWYG  document-ori¬ 
ented  kind  of  usage,”  said  Jeff  Rulifson,  who  wrote 
60%  of  the  code  shown  in  the  1968  demo,  “rather  than 
a  vast  information  space  with  links  in  it  and  ways  of 
collapsing  documents  down  and  expanding  them 
back  and  having  different  views  of  them  organized  in 
front  of  you.  It’s  holding  innovation  back.” 

We  looked  down  at  his  name  tag  and  saw  that  it 
read  Sun  Microsystems.  Rulifson  also  still  works  with 
Engelbart. 


What  we  saw  at 
the  unfinished 
revoiution: 

I.The  revolution  will  indeed  be  televised.  2. Daniel  Borel 
chats  with  Doug  Engelbart.  3.Alan  Kay  contemplates  an 
IBM-sponsored  sandwich.  4.Marc  Andreessen  lays  some 
wisdom  on  an  eager  reporter.  (This  photo  was  shot  before 
the  AOL  takeover.)  5.  Jeff  Rulifson  and  Bill  English  in  the 
green  room.  6.What  price  glory?  Engelbart  poses  with  a 
Logitech  mouse.  7.Did  we  mention  that  the  revolution  will 
indubitably  be  televised?  S.Jaron  Lanier  makes  the  scene. 
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Hal  Bennett  —  audience  member,  consultant  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  a  cynic  —  was  less  restrained.  “In 
1976, 1  worked  with  Alan  Kay,”  he  said,  “and  in  1980, 1 
worked  with  Doug  Engelbart.  And  this  is  just  incredi¬ 
ble,”  he  shouts  into  our  tape  recorder.  “Thirty  years 
later,  nothing  has  evolved!” 

Halfway  through  the  morning,  we  had  to  confess  to 
a  certain  sickly  feeling  as  Bennett’s  words  took  on  an 
eerie  credence.  Maybe  it  was  all  the  bad  coffee.  Maybe 
it  was  the  team  of  white-shirted  public  relations 
agents,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  referees,  there  to 
administer  to  the  needs  of  the  fourth  estate.  Maybe  it 
was  the  salon-like  atmosphere  on  stage,  or  the  neat 
packaging  of  the  event,  or  the  way  the  giant  screen 
kept  coming  to  life. 

There  was  the  moment  when,  for  example,  the  au¬ 
ditorium  lights  dimmed.  On  a  gigantic  screen  there 
was  Engelbart’s  1968  demo,  sending  ripples  of  excite¬ 
ment  through  the  audience  in  flickering,  black-and- 
white  footage  that  seemed  to  intone  the  word  “histo¬ 
ry.”  Backstage,  a  team  of  producers  and  technicians 
choreographed  light,  sound  and  film.  It  was  there  that 
we  finally  spoke  with  Engelbart,  who  seemed  equally 
suspicious  of  the  current  climate. 

“You’ve  heard  of  a  guy  named  Rip  Van  Winkle?”  he 
said  in  a  wispy,  silvery  voice  into  a  cluster  of  micro¬ 
phones  as  time-pressed  reporters  banged  out  copy  on 
laptops.  “If  he  came  back  after  all  those  years  and  peo¬ 
ple  treated  him  like  this,  what  would  he  have  thought? 
It’s  overwhelming.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who’ve 
tried  very  hard  with  some  idea  they  think  society 
needs,  who  just  end  up  dying  in  the  wilderness.” 

What  would  Engelbart  like  to  have  seen  by  now? 

He  spoke  in  a  maddeningly  hushed  voice  about  the 
Bootstrap  Alliance,  which  he  called  “a  model  for  a 
new  kind  of  improvement  —  infrastructure  inside  of 
society.”  Engelbart’s  great  hope  is  that  the  alliance  will 
help  establish  “different  kinds  of  experimental  infra¬ 
structures  for  the  organization  revolution  we  need.” 

And  the  biggest  obstacle? 

“Prevailing  paradigms,”  he  said.  “We’ve  been  evolv¬ 
ing  for  many  years.  The  marketplace  takes  care  of  all 
the  problems.  Why  worry?  There  are  a  number  of 
very  significant  differences  now.  Explosive  changes 


we’ve  never  had  to  cope  with.  So 
we  really  have  to  get  a  much  better 
look  at  what  our  evolutionary 
processes  are.” 

Heady  words  indeed  from  a  man 
now  employed  as  a  mixture  of  digi¬ 
rati  magus  and  poster  child  for 
Logitech  products. 

Perhaps  Kay  put  it  most  suc¬ 
cinctly  after  limch.  The  Xerox  Palo 
Alto  Research  Center  veteran  and 
Apple  Fellow  was  describing  a  new 
open-source  language,  which  he 
developed  with  a  team  now  work¬ 
ing  at  Walt  Disney  Imagineering. 

“The  place  where  you  die,”  he 
told  a  circle  of  reporters,  a  News¬ 
week  photographer  jockeying  for  a 
shot  and  a  giggly,  eager-beaver 
mathematician  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  California  at  Berkeley,  “is 
where  you  try  to  make  money  from 
this.” 

But  a  man  in  a  bolo  tie  leaning 
against  a  column  interrupted. 

Michael  Eisner,  Kay’s  boss  at  Disney,  is  a  fascist,  the 
man  said,  (“or  at  least  a  deep  capitalist”). 

“If  I  knew  for  sure.  I’d  tell  you,”  Kay  replied.  “He’s 
just  a  showbiz  kind  of  guy. 

“We’ve  done  a  system  called  Squeak,  which  is 
spreading,”  Kay  said  of  the  open-source  language.  “It’s 
free.  . . .  It’s  completely  platform-independent  in  a 
way  that  Java  isn’t  right  now.  We  did  [Squeak]  because 
we’re  software  artisans.  We  enjoy  designing  new 
kinds  of  learning  environments  for  children. 

“I  think  what  bugs  people  who  like  to  do  open- 
source  software  is  the  assurance  by  vendors  that  what 
they’re  selling  is  good.  The  idea  of  clutching  up  and 
using  huge  amounts  of  advertising  to  sell  something 
that’s  [not  any  good]  is  personally  unimaginable  to 
me,”  he  said. 

The  afternoon’s  speeches  were  all  too  imaginable. 
After  we  applauded  IBM  for  supplying  the  gourmet 
box  lunches,  Engelbart  and  Rulifson  outlined  their 


hoped-for  open-source  revolution. 
Visiting  professor  Ted  Nelson, 
who  coined  the  term  “hypertext,” 
took  elaborate  potshots  at  Win¬ 
dows.  Little  tremors  of  delight  rip¬ 
pled  through  the  audience. 

Then  Nelson  unveiled  his  ver¬ 
sion  of  an  operating  system:  multi¬ 
ple  windows  connected  by  flashing 
lines  and  hyperlinks. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  and  most  re¬ 
vealing  moment  came  when  the 
moderator,  Paul  Saffo,  director  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Future,  un¬ 
veiled  a  glossy  Logitech  poster 
of  Engelbart  posing  with  a  mouse. 

Surely,  we  gasped,  Engelbart 
now  would  be  booed  offstage, 
like  Bob  Dylan  at  the  Newport 
Folk  Festival  the  first  time  he 
went  electric.  Surely  this  ultimate 
sellout  would  strike  the  great 
man’s  groupies  as  blasphemous, 
as  beat  author  William  Burroughs’ 
appearance  in  a  Nike  ad  several 
years  ago  struck  us. 

Instead,  a  warm  sigh  of  approval  rushed  through 
the  audience,  almost  like  “the  wave”  at  a  football 
game,  until  the  entire  house  cheered  on  its  feet.  For  all 
his  talk  about  collective  strategies  and  marketplace 
obstacles,  for  all  the  man’s  historic  contribution  (and 
that  standing  ovation  nearly  brought  him  to  tears), 
one  fact  remained:  Doug  Engelbart  is  on  the  dole. 

Can  a  revolution  be  funded?  As  we  streamed  out  of 
the  auditorium  into  the  traffic,  fog  and  a  late,  heavy 
sun,  it  was  clear  this  symposium  was  more  of  a  glori¬ 
ous  glance  backward  than  an  outline  of  the  future. 
And  that  the  revolution,  at  least  as  Engelbart  sees  it, 
won’t  be  finished.  I 


Witt  writes  poems  and  articles.  Durkin  has  a  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism.  “Too  Many  Stars”  is  the  name  of 
their  partnership.  Their  Internet  address  is  toomany@ 
sirius.com. 
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YEARS 

UTER, 

NOTHING 

HAS 

EVOLVED! 

HAL  BENNETT, 
AUDIENCE  MEMBER 
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IDG 

INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP 


Words 

have  the  power  to 
unite,  to  define,  to  set  a 
course.  And  when  words 
appear  between  the  covers  of  IDG 
publications,  they  have  an  even  greater 
power:  they  influence  the  most  critical 
economic  force  in  the  world  today  -  the 
technology  buyers  driving  the  Information  Age. 

There  are  many  people  involved  in  selecting 
technology  to  drive  business  results.  And  IDG  is  the 
only  publisher  with  the  breadth  of  trusted  resources  to 
reach  the  full  spectrum  of  IT  buyers.  Each  IDG  publication 
maps  to  a  specific,  influential  audience  responsible  for 
driving  the  adoption  of  technology.  IDG  allows  marketers 
to  place  their  message  within  award-winning  editorial 
environments  where  they  can  effectively  influence  all  levels  of 
the  decision  making  process. 

With  IDG  publications  like  CIO,  Computerworld, 
Info  World,  NetworkWorld  and  PC  World  (plus  290  others  in  75 
countries),  you  have  the  highly  targeted,  relevant  editorial  that 
buyers  turn  to  first.  And  through  IDG's  225  Web  sites,  buyers 
get  the  timely  and  straightforward  perspective  they  need 
when  deciding  on  new  technologies.  The  fact  is  no  one 
addresses  the  concerns  of  this  extensive  community  like  IDG. 
Innovation  excites.  Yet  it  can  also  be  a  barrier  to  those  who 
don't  completely  understand  it.  That's  why  IDG  is  there  to 
decipher,  go  below  the  surface  and  convert  information 
into  the  wisdom  necessary  to  help  our  readers  make 
smart,  comfortable  buying  decisions. 

IDG  also  provides  opinion,  insight  and 
inspiration  through  their  leading  research 
company  (IDG),  best-selling  book  titles  and 
numerous  worldwide  industry  events. 

All  of  which  make  IDG  the  most 
trusted  source  for  technology 
information  anywhere 
in  the  world. 


Answers  for  the  Information  Age 
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RFVIEW:  DOMINO  R5  (BETA  2) 

Domino  Shifts  its  Spots 


New  database  design  and  interface 

highlight  a  comprehensive  revamp 


BY  GARRETT  MICHAEL  HAYES 


w 


HEN  ANY  prod¬ 
uct  upgrade  is 
announced,  we 
all  want  to 
know;  What’s  in  it  for  me?  In 
the  case  of  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  upcoming  Domino  R5, 
it  appears  the  answer  will 
come  in  the  form  of  a  dump 
truck  full  of  new  features  and 
functions.  Computerworld  and 
Client/server  Labs  Inc.  looked 
at  a  copy  of  the  Beta  2  release. 
Lotus  is  preparing  a  host  of  sig¬ 
nificant  additions  that  wUl 
combine  to  make  the  server 
more  resilient  and  the  client 
software  easier  to  use. 

From  an  entirely  new  inter¬ 
nal  database  through  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  development 
tools  to  a  radically  redesigned 
Notes  client  interface,  Domino 
R5  may  appear  to  some  as  an 
almost  new  product.  In  fact, 
the  sheer  number  of  promised 
additions  and  changes  ap¬ 
proaches  the  level  at  which  ad¬ 
ministrators  may  become  con¬ 
cerned  about  how  well  it  all 
hangs  together. 

What  we  saw,  though, 
looked  stable,  especially  for  a 
second-round  beta  release. 
However,  some  of  that  im¬ 
provement  may  come  at  the 
cost  of  leaving  behind  a  small 
sector  of  its  client-side  user 
base,  such  as  people  running 
older  versions  of  the  Windows 
and  Macintosh  operating 
systems. 

The  most  important, 
although  least  visible,  changes 
are  in  the  internal  database 
structures  and  a  shift  to  Inter- 


HIGHLIGHTS 

DOMINO  R5  (BETA  2) 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 
Cambridge,  Mass, 
www.lotus.com 
Final  product  due: 

First  quarter  this  year 

■  A  new  interface  on  the  Notes 
client  gives  users  the  comfort  of 
a  browser,  although  it  doesn't 
work  with  older  operating 
systems. 

■  A  new  internal  database 
structure  adds  features  such  as 
transaction  logging  and  greater 
database  capacity.  However, 
there  can  be  confusion  over 
which  database  structure  is 

in  use. 

■  Use  of  the  MIME  format 
should  make  message  conver¬ 
sion  more  consistent  and  faster. 

■  New  administrative  tools 
provide  graphical  views  for 
tasks  such  as  managing  server 
clusters. 


net  standards  for  much  of  the 
internal  message  processing. 

Domino  in  the  past  has  been 
subject  to  criticism  (somewhat 
justifiably)  for  inefficiencies 
in  the  way  it  handles  data 
internally. 

However,  IBM’s  acquisition 
of  Lotus  enabled  Lotus  devel¬ 
opers  to  draw  on  IBM’s  data¬ 
base  expertise  and  create  an 
entirely  new  internal  database 
structure  as  an  included  option 


lotusjiiiere  News 

OoTiiing  officials  say  they  expect 
^  to  reicai>s  Domino  R5  Gold  code 
-  the  final  prerelease  build  -  td 
the  lotusphere  user  conference 
,,  Mht(^lai)do,na.  tM^ 

'  The  tjfTtcial  customer  release 
,  of  is  scheduled  before  the  end 


of  die  first  quarter  this  yem. 

Lotus  began  its  prerelease 
cycle  with  an  alpha  test  cycle  itr 
earfy  summer,  ^owed  by  beta 
ndeases  bi  the  earty  and  late  fiA 
Lotusphere  is  expected  to 
draw  10,000  Lotus  customers. 


with  Domino  R5.  This  en¬ 
hanced  database  structure, 
which  may  be  applied  to  new 
databases  or  used  to  upgrade 
existing  ones,  adds  features 
such  as  transaction  logging. 
The  database  size  also  in¬ 
creased  from  a  maximum  of 
4G  bytes  to  a  certified  size 
of  64G  bytes.  Lotus  says 
the  database  will  scale  even 
more,  though  the  company 
hasn’t  yet  certified  it. 

Another  key  benefit  of  the 
new  structure  is  that  it  can  per¬ 
form  tasks  such  as  backups 
and  recoveries  without  need¬ 
ing  to  take  the  Domino  server 
off-line. 

If  there’s  anything  missing 
from  this  new  database  struc¬ 
ture,  it’s  the  lack  of  an  easy  way 
to  tell  which  version  of  the 
database  structure  is  in  use. 

Lotus  has  also  made  some 
big  changes  in  the  messaging 
infrastructure  for  those  who 
may  use  Domino  as  a  mail 
server:  Message  content  now  is 
handled  directly  in  Multipur¬ 
pose  Internet  Mail  Extension 
(MIME)  format,  eliminating 
both  the  time  and  consistency 
problems  of  the  older  prod¬ 
uct’s  conversion  process.  I 

Hayes  is  a  systems  controls 
manager  at  Client/Server  Labs 
Inc.  (www.cslinc.com)  in 
Atlanta,  a  primary  test  lab 
partner  for  Computerworld. 

AT  A  GLANCE 


NEW  IN  DOMINO 


For  the  Administrator 

■  Domino  R5  offers  a  restructured 
administration  utiiity  that  helps  con¬ 
trol  high-level  functions.  For  exam- 
pie,  a  graphical  representation 
shows  the  status  of  muitiple  Domino 
servers  in  a  cluster.  There  also  are 
new  tools  for  numerous  lower-level 
but  still  important  functions  such  as 
checking  on  the  quality  of  user 
passwords. 

For  the  End  User 

■  Lotus  has  almost  completely 
redesigned  the  user  interface  in  the 
Notes  client.  The  new  version  uses 
the  Internet  programming  language 
HTML  as  the  primary  presentation 
method,  making  integration  with 
Web-style  information  essentially 
seamless.  However,  this  new  pre¬ 
sentation  means  that  Lotus  has  lim¬ 
ited  its  client-supported  platforms 
list  to  Windows  95/98,  NT  4.0  or 
the  Macintosh  PowerPC  7.6  or  8.1 
and  later  versions. 

Users  now  can  use  a  framework 
simiiar  to  the  traditional  browsers 
with  which  they  are  already  famil¬ 
iar.  This  may  be  either  a  benefit  or  a 
problem:  The  new  client  may  func¬ 
tion  as  the  user’s  primary  Web 
browser  or  may  be  configured  to 
summon  an  external  Web  browser 
such  as  Internet  Explorer  or 
Netscape  Navigator.  However, 
although  Internet  Explorer  may  be 
made  to  look  as  if  it’s  just  part  of 
the  Notes  product,  the  integration  of 
Navigator  isn’t  quite  as  seamless. 
Lotus  says  that’s  because  of  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  Netscape  product.  As  a 
result,  the  user  may  have  to  deal 


with  using  a  not-quite-identical 
interface. 

Our  only  notable  gripe  about  the 
new  interface  was  a  fairly  picky 
one:  We  found  the  piacement  of 
some  of  the  user  controls  (forward, 
back,  etc.)  inconvenient.  Lotus  says 
it’s  considering  moving  them  to  a 
more  customary  spot. 

The  older  interface  with  its  data¬ 
base-oriented  view  of  the  Notes 
world  is  no  longer  imposed  on  the 
user,  although  you  have  the  option 
to  use  it.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
new  presentation  is  something 
called  a  “Headlines”  page.  Here, 
users  can  bring  together  key  pieces 
of  information  they  find  interesting. 
Filters  may  be  set  on  any  database 
in  which  the  user  has  an  interest  to 
bring  out  important  information. 

For  the  Developer 

■  Tied  in  closely  with  the  new  client 
is  a  new  design  tool.  Notes  Design¬ 
er,  which  allows  the  developer  (or  a 
savvy  end  user)  to  create  both 
Notes  presentation  pages  and  stan¬ 
dard  Web  content  with  the  same 
tool  set. 

Because  the  new  Notes  client 
presents  information  in  HTML,  the 
developer  is  free  to  use  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  familiar  Web  design 
concepts  such  as  frame  sets  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  pages.  Notes  forms  may 
simply  be  imbedded  in  a  frame  set 
for  a  consistent  presentation  to  end 
users.  The  tool  also  allows  the 
developer  to  interactively  design 
both  the  form  and  the  underlying 
database  in  a  single,  iterative 
procedure. 

-  Garrett  Michael  Hayes 


Home  -  Lotus  Notes 
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The  new  Notes 
interface  gives 
users  a  browser¬ 
like  feel  and  can 
act  as  a  browser 
with  intranet  and 
external  sites 

A  new  database 
architecture  gives 
Domino  users 
new  options 
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Mapping  ^ur 
Business  Strategy 


BY  HOWARD  MILLMAN 

INFORMATION  OVERLOAD. 

Although  few  humans 
have  died  from  it,  many 
businesses  have.  Most 
businesses  will  benefit 
from  pattern  visualization 
software,  a  type  of  software 
that  can  help  correlate  and 
analyze  the  wealth  of  data  that 
abounds  in  most  organiza¬ 
tions’  sales  and  marketing 
departments. 

This  software,  often  called 
geographic  information  sys¬ 
tem  (GIS),  can  help  businesses 
“see”  customer  concentra¬ 
tions,  sales  patterns  or  the  re¬ 
sults  of  advertising  campaigns. 

You  should  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  issues  before  you 
purchase  and  implement  GIS: 

■  Do  you  have  enough  data 
volume  to  make  it  worth 


HOW  DOES  GIS  WORK? 

Geographic  information  system  software 
extracts  information  from  your  own 
back-end  databases  or  from  third-party 
data  sources.  It  displays  information 
such  as  population  density,  age,  income 
and  climate  pattern  on  maps,  making 
business  opportunities  easier  to  spot. 


graphing?  If  you  can  visualize 
your  data  manually  by  sticking 
pins  in  a  wall  chart,  do  that 
instead  —  it’s  a  lot  cheaper. 

■  The  value  of  the  profit  de¬ 
rived  from  the  business  deci¬ 
sions  based  on  the  visualized 
data  must  exceed  the  cost  of 


the  GIS  software.  For  example, 
you  would  use  GIS  to  place  a 
new,  centrally  located  distribu¬ 
tion  center  but  not  to  find  a  re¬ 
sort  for  a  company  retreat. 

■  The  data  must  have  a  spatial 
(geographic)  component,  and 
it  must  have  enough  intrinsic 


GIS  lets  business 

users  map  regions  by  factors 

such  as  population  density 


GIS  users  can  more  - 
closely  examine  areas 
by  criteria  such  as 
age,  which  can 
impact  business 
opportunities 


value  to  make  it  worth 
analyzing. 

Who  might  benefit  from 
GIS?  A  bank  seeking  a  site  for  a 
new  automated  teller  machine, 
a  fast-food  franchiser  assign¬ 
ing  territories,  a  retailer  locat¬ 
ing  a  new  store  or  a  distributor 
planning  delivery  routes. 

In  this  review,  I  analyze  En¬ 
vironmental  Systems  Research 
Institute  Inc.’s  (ESRI)  ArcView 
and  Mapinfo  Corp.’s  Mapinfo 
Professional  5.0.  I  prefer  and 
recommend  ArcView  because 
it  bundles  more  demographic 
and  mapping  data  than  does 
Mapinfo. 

Plus,  ArcView’s  comprehen¬ 
sive,  intuitive  documentation 
and  tutorials  make  the  tool 
easier  to  learn  and  live  with 
and  easier  to  customize  to 
your  requirements. 

In  addition,  I  investigated  a 
beta  version  of  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  MapPoint  2000,  a  new 
entry-level  business  mapping 
tool  that’s  very  easy  to  use. 


Millman  operates  the  Data  Sys¬ 
tem  Service  Group  LLC,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Croton,  N.Y.  He  can 
be  reached  at  (914)  271-6883  or 
hmillman@ibm.net. 


ARCVIEW  GIS  3.1 

ESRI 

www.esri.com 
$1,195,  single  copy 

ArcView  likely  will  satisfy  most 
companies’  mapping  requirements. 
It  proved  more  flexible  and  easier  to 
learn  and  live  with  than  Mapinfo. 

Some  of  its  features  include  a 
well-designed  and  logically 
arranged  user  interface;  wizards 
that  simplify  entering,  querying, 
manipulating  and  analyzing 
data;  and  tools  that  help 
adapt  the  program  to  the 
needs  of  individual  users. 
ArcView  also  includes 
comprehensive,  well- 
written  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  documentation  as  weii 
as  an  extensive  online  help 
file.  ArcView’s  two  customiza¬ 
tion  programs.  Avenue  and  Dia¬ 
log  Designer,  aliow  you  to  quickly 
customize  the  interface  by  adding 
or  deleting  buttons  and  attaching  a 
script  to  automate  a  process. 


MICROSOFT 
MAPPOINT  2000 
(BETA  2) 

Microsoft 

www.microsoft.com 
$109  (estimated) 

MapPoint  represents  the  middle 
ground.  It  will  meet  the  needs  of 
stand-alone  users  who  need  to  find 
locations  or  addresses,  customize 
maps  for  presentations,  optimize 
sales  territories  or  create  projec¬ 
tions  of  product  saies,  making  it 
suitable  for  use  in  real  estate,  prod¬ 
uct  distribution  and  sales. 

However,  considering  MapPoint’s 
limited  analytical  and  querying 
capability  and  lack  of  links  to  back¬ 
end  data  sources,  I  suggest  you  use 
it  to  present  or  display  data  rather 
than  analyze  it. 


MAPINFO 

PROFESSIONAL  5.0 

Mapinfo 

www.mapinfo.com 
$1,295,  single  copy 

In  the  hands  of  an  experienced  user, 
Mapinfo  can  adequately  meet  most 
of  the  business  data  mapping 
requirements  of  a  corporation.  Less 
experienced  users  may  want  to  con¬ 
sider  formal  training.  Except  for  a 
minor  probiem  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  installation  process,  Mapinfo 
proved  trouble-free  in  operation. 

The  program’s  CD-ROM  includes 
about  350M  bytes  of  U.S.  and  world 
maps,  with  associated  demographic 
data  tables  (about  one-quarter  of 
the  maps  and  data  that  ESRI 
provides). 

Users  can  access  back-end  data 
from  any  Open  Database  Connectiv¬ 
ity-compliant  database.  They  can 
also  use  the  optional  MapBasic  pro¬ 
gramming  ianguage  to  build  custom 
applications  or  create  additional 
tools  to  meet  specific  internal  or 
client  requirements. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  tutorial 
makes  for  a  steep  learning  curve, 
and  the  product  lacks  wizards  to 
automate  the  creation  of  charts. 
Built-in  customizing  options  are 
limited;  most  require  MapBasic.  I 
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Image  and  video 
compression 

DEFINITION 

Compression  software  reduces  the  size  of  a  file  or  a 
program  by  up  to  80%.  That’s  helpful  when  trans¬ 
mitting  E-mail  or  downloading  information  from 
the  Internet,  because  compressed  files  take  up  less 
space  and  take  less  time  to  transfer.  Compression 
eliminates  unnecessary  information,  such  as  empty 
fields  and  redundant  data.  A  compressed  file  must 
be  expanded  to  its  original  size  or  a  size  close  to  it 
before  it  can  be  used. 


BY  HOWARD  MILLMAN 

Every  day,  people  download 
software,  check  out  maps  of 
neighboring  cities,  send 
spreadsheets  to  colleagues 
in  other  divisions  —  all  the 
while  complaining  about  how 
long  it  takes. 

But  compression  software 
can  help  reduce  the  time  need¬ 
ed  to  perform  these  tasks. 

Fueled  by  users’  desire  to 
speed  up  the  pace  of  E-mail 
and  Internet-based  file  trans¬ 
fers,  compression  software  has 
migrated  from  the  realm  of 
techies  to  the  mainstream. 


“The  driver  du  jour  for  data 
compression  is  the  Internet,” 
says  Ed  Buckingham,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC),  a  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  research  firm  and  sister 
company  to  Computerworld. 

Buckingham  compares 
transmitting  a  file  over  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  passing  a  grapefruit 
through  a  soda  straw.  There 
are  two  types  of  compression 
techniques  to  help  transfer 
files  faster  —  “lossy”  and  “loss¬ 
less.” 

Lossy  applies  to  graphics, 
audio  and  video  files.  Com¬ 


pared  with  an  hour  of  text,  an 
hour  of  music  needs  1,000 
times  more  space,  and  an  hour 
of  video  up  to  1  million  times 
more  space.  That’s  why  lossy 
compression  formats  often  are 
used  for  these  files.  MPEG  and 
JPEG  are  examples  of  this  type 
of  compression  (see  chart). 

These  techniques  work  by 
discarding  similar  data  bits  lo¬ 
cated  next  to  one  another  in 
the  file.  For  example,  a  lossy 
image  of  a  sandy  beach  will  be 
less  detailed,  because  the 
grains  of  sand  are  very  similar. 
Generally,  the  data  loss  isn’t 


detectable  with  the  eye. 

For  data,  text  and  program 
files,  only  the  lossless  kind  of 
data  compression  will  do. 
These  programs  reduce  files 
by  identifying  repeated  data 
patterns  and  replacing  those 
patterns  with  a  code.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  file  contains  AB  AB 
AB  AB,  the  program  might 
substitute  4  AB,  which  has  the 
same  meaning  but  takes  less 
space. 

The  most  popular  lossless 
formats  today  are  PKZIP  (.zip) 
—  also  known  as  zipped  files 
for  PCs.  For  the  Macintosh 
there  are  Stufflt  Expander 
(.sit)  files.  In  Unix,  compres¬ 
sion  requires  two  steps.  You 
must  first  group  the  files  into 
one  and  then  compress  them 
with  GZip.  Many  software 
companies  distribute  their 
products  using  a  special  type 
of  lossless  compressed  file  — 
a  self-executable  file  —  that 
the  computer  can  run  directly. 
These  files  are  .exe  for  PCs  and 
.sea  for  Mac. 

“A  lot  of  cutting-edge  work 
in  data  compression  is  going 
on  these  days,”  Buckingham 
reports.  The  goal  is  to  have 
200-to-l  compression  ratios 
with  no  loss  of  data,  he  says. 

Data  compression  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  away  any  time  soon.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  IDC,  data  and  image 
compression,  a  $500  million 
market  in  1996,  may  grow  to 
$100  billion  by  next  year.  I 


Millman  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Croton,  N.Y. 


Image  and  Video  Compression  Formats 

■  format 

USED  TO  COMPRESS 

PROS 

CONS  ■ 

Graphics  Interchange 
Format  (GIF) 

Still  images 

•Popular  lossless  format 
•Widespread  use 

•Limited  color  palette 
•Owned  by  CompuServe  and  requires 
a  licensing  fee  to  use 

Joint  Photographic 
Experts  Group  (JPEG) 

Still  images 

•Higher  compression  rates 
than  GIF 

•More  lifelike  colors 

•Lossy  format 

•May  require  special  hardware 

Portable  Network 
Graphics  (PNG) 

Still  images 

•Likely  successor  to  GIF 
•Users  don’t  have  to  pay 
a  licensing  fee 
•Better  compression 
than  GIF 

•Not  widely  accepted 

Motion  Picture  Experts 
Group  (MPEG-1) 

Video 

•Higher-quality  video 
•Resolution  of 

352  by  242  pixels  at  30 
frames  per  second 

•Requires  special  hardware  to 
decompress  the  video 

MPEG-2 

Video 

•Higher-quality  video 
•Resolutions  of  720  by  480  pixels 
and  1,280  by  720  pixels  at  60 
frames  per  second 

•Requires  special  hardware  to 
decompress  the  video 
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FAQ: 

Technology 

Outlook 

Vendors’  ongoing  research 
and  development  efforts  to 
improve  data  compression 
promise  to  deliver  increased 
performance  and  ease  of  use  in 
lossless  and  lossy  compression 
technologies. 

Q:  ¥niat  developinent  can  we 
expect  in  data  compression  ttiat 
might  nudie  users  more  aware  of 
its  benefits? 

A:  New  chips  that  will 
enable  hardware-based  real¬ 
time  lossless  compression.  The 
chips,  which  will  ship  later  this 
year,  will  compress  data  by 
50%.  They  will  cost  about  $20. 
Because  these  chips  promise 
real-time  compression,  high- 
performance  workstations, 
vendors  will  be  the  key  players. 

Q:  Will  this  shrink  the  market 
for  compression  products  such 
as  PIQSp,  DriveSpace  or 
WinZp? 

A:  No.  They  will  maintain  a 
sizable  market  share  because 
they  work  on  all  computers, 
not  Just  computers  that  have 
the  new  chip  on  the  mother¬ 
board.  Also,  software  compres¬ 
sion  allows  transferring  files 
over  networks  and  the  Internet 
where  real-time  compression 
isn’t  used. 

Q:  Do  MPEG-3  and  MPE6-4 
exist? 

A:  The  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organizations  (ISO) 
proposed  a  specification  for 
MPEG-3.  It’s  purpose  was  to 
support  high-definition  televi¬ 
sion.  But  the  ISO  realized  that 
MPEG-2  already  supported 
high-definition  television  and 
the  group  is  now  working  on 
MPEG-4,  which  will  allow 
users  to  manipulate  audio  and 
video. 

SOURCE:  CAHNERS  IN  STAT  GROUP. 

NEWTON.  MASS. 


MOREONUNE 

For  more  resources  on  image  and  video 
compression,  see  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.coin/inore 


■  Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Please  send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com. 


“At  Cisco  Bootcamp 
we  learned  multi¬ 
protocol  routing. 
Configuring  IP  was 
a  bit  familiar.  But 
we  also  needed  to 
configure  IPX  and 
AppleTalk,  which 
was  cofnpletely 
foreign  to  me. 
Through  a  lot  of 
troubleshooting 
and  working  along 
with  my  teammates, 
we  got  the  whole 
network  up  and 
running. " 

-  Mark,  age  1 7, 
Cisco  Networking 
Academy  student 


There  are  58  openings 
in  pro  basketball. 
There  are  346,000  in 
information  technology. 

You  do  the  math. 


Basketball  is  a  great  sport.  But  for  most  kids,  it’s 
probably  not  a  career.  Information  technology  on  the 
other  hand  is  definitely  a  hot  career  choice.  There  are 
more  than  346,000’  IT  jobs  open  right  now.  You  can 
help  your  local  youth  prepare  for  these  openings  through 
the  Cisco  Networking  Academy  program.  This  280  hour 
program  helps  high  school  and  college  students  develop 
computer  networking  skills  that  will  carry  them  either 
to  higher  education  or  to  their  first  job. 


Donate  equipment, 
fund  teacher  training 
or  offer  internships  in 
your  community.  Your 
donations  are  fully  tax- 
deductible  to  the  extent 
allowed  by  the  law. 

Find  out  more.  Call 
1-800-CIS-4KIDS  today. 


Help  support  the 

Cisco  Networking  Academy  Program. 
Call  Communities  In  Schools 
I  at  1-800-CIS-4KIDS  or 
I  visit  www.cisco.com/edu/computerworld 


COMMUNITIES 
IN  SCHOOLS 

Cisco  Systems 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation" 


*Suurce:  January  1998  IT  Workforce  Study  by  the  Information  Technology  Association  of  America  (ITAAf. 
01998  Cisco  Systems.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


SILVER  SPONSOR: 


PRESENTED  BY; 


INCORPORATED 


Including 


Learn  from 


Benchmark 

BEST  IN  CLASS 
CASE  STUDIES 

and  Learn  How: 


Daryl  Conner, 

author, 

Leading  at  the 
Edge  of  Chaos 


James  Champy, 

co-author, 
Reengineering 
the  Corporation 


Row  Henson 

VP  of  Product 

Strategy, 

PeopleSoft 


•  Eastman  Kodak  Company  defined 
the  critical  success  factors  to  manage 
change  from  a  global  perspective 

•  Hewlett  Packard  developed  a 
partnership  between  IT  and  business 
process  owners  to  implement  new 
technology  systematically 

•  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  built  a  strong 
network  of  sponsors  and  change  agents 

•  MPiPsanto  Company  built  a 
global  training  infrastructure  and 
tracked  its  results 

•  Owens  Coriijing  focused  on  the 
people  and  organizational  issues  to 
deploy  ERP 

•  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.  gained 
senior  management  support  for  the 
largest  PeopleSoft  integrated  HRMS 
in  the  world 

•  Fujitsu  Microelectronics,  Inc. 

recruited  and  retained  their  top 
IT  professionals 

•  Lucent  Technologies  used  a  1 50 
member  internal  team  to  implement  an 
HRIS  for  147,000  employees 

•  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  Int'l  Inc.  used  a 
"people  approach"  and  a  blueprint  for 
implementation 


Joan  Goldsmith  and  Kenneth  Cloke,  co-authors. 
Thank  God  It's  Monday:  14  Values  We  Need  to 
Humanize  the  Way  We  Work 


Nancy  Bancroft, 

author.  Implementing 
SAP  R/3 


James  Wetherbe, 

FedEx  Professor, 
University  of  Memphis 


Team  Discount  Rate 
Register  2  people 
for  the  price  of  1! 

For  more  information  on  this  exciting 
event  and  2  for  1  special  please  call 
(781)  862-3157  or  visit  our  website 

at  www.linkageinc.com/erp99/ 

for  this  limited  time  offer. 


Implementation 


The  Conference  &  Exposition  on 


The  Human  Side  of 

Successful 


February  15-17, 

San  Francisco  Hyatt  Regency^Embarcadero 
San  Francisco,  CA 


MtCHELE  «  TOM  ORIMM  /  LOS  ANGELES  CONVENTION  A  VISITORS  BUREAU  (CVB] 


aiass2 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


Tax,’  ”  says  Larry  Wade,  president  of  Larry  Wade  & 
Associates  in  San  Diego. 

The  median  price  for  an  existing,  single-family 
home  was  $215,400  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year, 
compared  with  $190,530  for  the  same  period  in  1997. 1 


Wilson  is  a  freelance  writer  in  McHenry,  III. 


BY  LINDA  WILSON 


according  to  the  California  Association  of  Realtors. 
“People  have  sticker  shock  when  they  come  here,” 
McIntosh  says. 

People  avoid  traffic  snarls  by  getting  to  work  early. 
For  example:  Dave  Scott,  vice  president  of  MIS  at  C  R 
Laurence  Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  automotive  supplies 
and  security  products  in  Los  Angeles,  arrives  at  work 
at  7  a.m.,  after  a  35-minute  commute.  In  the  evening, 
however,  it  takes  Scott  about  an  hour  to  get  home. 


San  Diego 

San  Diego  is  smaller  and  less  hectic  than  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  It’s  home  to  small  and  midsize  companies,  partic¬ 
ularly  start-ups,  as  well  as  branch  offices  of  large  com¬ 
panies.  Few  large  companies  are  headquartered  here. 

Software  engineering  positions  at  start-up  vendor 
companies  or  programming  positions  in  very  small  IT 
departments  are  more  common  in  San  Diego.  The  hot 
industries  are  biotechnology  and  communications. 

“I  think  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  living  here 
—  you  have  some  of  the  more  dynamic  industries  and 
working  environments,”  says  Rory  Read,  senior  vice 
president  of  information  systems  at  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  West,  which  is  headquartered  in  San 
Diego. 

The  downside:  “The  start-ups  tend  to  be  just  as 
competitive  and  hour-intensive  as  anywhere  else,” 
he  says. 

The  big  attractions  for  those  who  move  to  San 
Diego  are  the  climate  and  location. 

“I  love  the  weather.  Baseball  [for  school  kids]  starts 
in  February  and  is  over  by  June,”  says  Read,  who  moved 
to  San  Diego  with  his  family  13  years  ago.  Golf  and 
tennis  are  year-round. 

Besides  athletics,  there’s  a  lot  to  do  and  see.  The 
mountains  and  desert  are  one  hour  away,  Los  Angeles 
is  two  hours  away,  and  Mexico  is  next  door.  San  Diego 
boasts  beaches,  piarks,  professional  sports  teams 
and  cultural  acti\#ies. 

The  downsida  of  life  in  San  Diego: 

“The  cost  ofViOKing  is  higher  than  a 
lot  of  area^  y«our  salaries  are 
right  at  the  natiftal  average. 

Some  people  c^it 
the  ‘Sunshine 


Fantastic  weather,  beaches,  mountains. 

Traffic  snarls,  expensive  housing,  earth¬ 
quakes.  Both  the  positive  and  negative 
come  to  mind  when  thinking  of  Southern 
California. 

The  positives  must  outweigh  the  negatives,  how¬ 
ever,  because  millions  of  people  live  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  love  it.  The  region  includes  a  number  of 
distinct  job  markets;  the  most  obvious  are  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  San  Diego.  Nonetheless,  Southern  California 
“all  runs  together  and  is  one  big  mass  of  humanity,” 
says  Robb  McIntosh,  manager  of  information  services 
at  the  city  of  Anaheim  in  Orange  County.  “We  have 
people  living  in  San  Diego  who  commute  up  here  to 
work  for  [Anaheim].” 

Here’s  a  closer  look  at  what  you  can  expect  profes¬ 
sionally  and  personally  in  each  city: 


Los  Angeles 

The  most  common  misconception  about  Los  Ange¬ 
les  is  that  people  don’t  put  in  a  full  day’s  work  because 
the  culture  is  so  laid  back.  Although  corporate  casual 
dress  and  flexible  work  hours 
are  the  norm  here,  people  work 
hard.  Information  technology 
professionals  certainly  aren’t  ex¬ 
cluded.  McIntosh,  for  example, 
puts  in  50-hour  weeks. 

Mary  Ann  Dase,  assistant  vice 
president  for  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Loyola  Marymount  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Los  Angeles,  says 
many  of  her  employees  join  the 
nonprofit  sector  —  where  the 
40-hour  workweek  is  standard  —  because  they  “get 
tired  of  working  weekends.” 

There  are  lots  of  jobs  for  IT  professionals  in  either 
the  for-profit  or  nonprofit  sector  —  an  advantage  to 
working  in  a  large  metropolitan  area.  “People  really 
have  a  lot  of  choices  about  where  they  want  to  work,” 
Dase  says.  Both  large  and  small  employers  in  the  de¬ 
fense,  entertainment,  automotive,  health  care,  higher 
education,  banking  and  retail  industries  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  Los  Angeles. 

Of  course,  the  biggest  attraction  is  the  warm 
weather:  The  median  year-round  temperature  is  in 
the  60s,  according  to  the  official  Web  site  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  climate  makes  outdoor  activities 
available  year-round.  “In  winter,  you  can  go  to  the 
beach  and  then  go  to  the  mountains  and  ski  —  all  in 
the  same  day,”  McIntosh  says. 

A  big  drawback  to  living  in  L.A.  is  the  cost  of  hous¬ 
ing.  Home  prices  are  high  and  continue  to  skyrocket, 
largely  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  new  construction, 
according  to  a  recent  report  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
In  Los  Angeles,  the  median  price  of  an  existing 
home  was  $197,410  in  the  third  quarter  of  last  year 
compared  with  $175,010  for  the  same  period  in  1997, 


TOP  SAN  DIEGO  EMPLOYERS 

Ranked  by  number  of  employees 


COMPANY 

NO. 

Federal  government 

44,200 

State  of  California 

32,400 

San  Diego  Unified  School  District 

25,230 

University  of  Calif,  at  San  Diego 

21,444 

San  Diego  County 

17,700 

City  of  San  Diego 

11,085 

Qualcomm  Inc. 

10,431 

Sharp  Healthcare 

8,111 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

7,162 

Kaiser  Permanente 

5,959 

Hard  Work, 
Hard  Play 


TOP  L.A.-AREA  EMPLOYERS 

Ranked  by  number  of  employees 


COMPANY 

LOCATION 

NO.  1 

The  Boeing  Co. 

Long  Beach  29,300 

Kaiser  Permanente  Health  Plan  Pasadena 

17,530 

Northrop  Grumman  Corp. 

Los  Angeles 

14,200 

Tenet  Healthcare  Corp. 

Los  Angeles 

14,000 

Walt  Disney  Co. 

Burbank 

12,150 

TRW  Space  &  Electronics  Redondo  Beach 

11,200 

GTE  California  Inc.  Thousand  Oaks 

10,600 

SBC  Communications  Inc. 

Los  Angeles 

10,000 

Hughes  Electronics  Corp. 

Los  Angeles 

10,000 

ABM  Industries  Inc. 

Los  Angeles 

8,200 

L 


SOURCE;  SAN  DISOO  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.  JUNE  1.  1998  SOURCE:  LOS  ANGELES  BUSINESS  JOURNAL.  JULY  27.  1998 
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Admit  it. 


DIRECTV. 


Entertainment  has  always 

been  your  thing. 


When  you  join  DIRECIV"',  you  become  port  of  the  ultimote  home  entertainment  experience.  With  over  200  dig- 
itolly  delivered  channels,  we  offer  subscribers  the  very  best  in  sports,  movies,  music  and  more.  It's  no  wonder 
DIRECTV  and  the  DIRECTV  system  are  the  fastest-selling  cansumer  electranics  products  in  U.S.  history.  If  you've 
olways  wanted  ta  be  a  part  of  the  entertainment  industry,  you  con  do  it  here.  After  all,  the  aniy  thing  growing 
faster  than  our  reputation  is  our  audience. 

These  exciting  positions  ore  located  in  our  brand  new,  stateof-the-art  Los  Angeles  Broadcast  Center  in  Marina 
Del  Rey,  California. 

Database  Administrator  (Dept.  MD) 

This  individual  will  design  ond  administer  Sybase  dotobases  that  support  broadcast  operations.  Responsibilihes 
include  dotobase  design,  creahon,  backups,  replicahon  and  ophmizahon.  You  will  work  closely  with  program¬ 
mers  and  users  in  the  development  and  troubleshooting  of  applications.  Three  years  of  experience  as  a  DBA 
using  Sybase,  Oracle  or  SQL  Servers  is  required.  Previous  experience  with  UNIX  shell  scriph'ng  is  helpful. 

Application  Programmer  (Dept.  MD) 

You  will  be  responsible  for  developing  new  ond  existing  PowerBuilder  opplications.  This  includes  anolyzing,  design¬ 
ing  ond  building  applications  hosed  on  user  and  operotionol  requirements.  Position  requires  o  minimum  of  3  years 
of  experience  with  PowerBuilder  v5  or  higher.  WebTrosed  application  development  would  be  helpful. 

Systems  Engineer  (Dept.  RL) 

In  this  posihon,  you  will  perform  engineering  assignments  to  design,  develop,  maintain  ond  integrate  digital 
satellite  broadcast  subsystems.  Responsibilities  include  development  and  implementation  of  diverse  hardware 
and  software  systems  and  electronic  subsystems  into  o  cohesive,  reliable  salution.  Knawledge  of  interface  stan¬ 
dards  (RS-232,  RS-449,  etc.),  device  driver  development  and  C/C-h-  experience  are  required.  Addih'onal  expe¬ 
rience  with  RE,  video  and  networking  is  desired. 

LAN/WAN/Data  Technicians  (Dept.  MD) 

This  individuol  will  install,  maintain  and  troubleshoat  local  and  widearea  networb  and  provide  Microsoft  NT 
server/worbtation  administrobon  and  support.  Candidates  should  be  knowledgeable  in  TCP/IP,  DHCP,  Ethernet, 
switches,  hubs  and  routers.  Previous  experience  in  the  administration  of  NT  domoins,  policies  and  RAS  is  desired. 
Telco  experience  with  Definity  PBX  is  a  plus  and  knowledge  of  HP-UX  system  odministiation  would  be  helpful. 
Appliconts  should  hove  o  minimum  of  3  years  of  hands-on  experience  with  Ethernet  and  TCP/IP  networb. 
Condidates  should  olso  hove  a  willingness  ond  the  ability  to  work  rotating  shifts,  overtime  and  holidays. 

Broadcast  Systems  Technicians  (Dept.  WV) 

Technicians  will  install,  maintain,  troubleshoot  and  update  electronic  systems  utilized  for  the  reception,  pro¬ 
cessing,  compression  and  transmission  of  digital  television  signols  to  DIRECTV  subscribers.  To  quolify,  you  must 
hove  2-5  years  of  technical  services  experience  within  a  television,  electronics  or  satellite  communications  envi¬ 
ronment.  RE  experience  with  HPAs,  antenna  cantrol  systems  and  upcanverters  would  be  helpful  as  well  as  expe¬ 
rience  with  lAN/WANs  and  camputer  applications.  Candidotes  should  also  have  a  willingness  and  the  ability  to 
work  rotating  shifts,  overtime  and  holidays. 

DIRECTV  offers  on  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package,  as  well  as  the  chance  to  make  an  impact  on 
a  huge  audience,  in  an  industry  that  gets  more  exciting  every  day.  for  immediate  consideration,  please  forward 
your  resume,  indicahng  the  appropriate  department  code,  and  salary  history  to:  DIRECTV,  Inc.,  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  1 2800  Culver  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066.  foxed  copies  ore  accepted,  but  you  must  moil  a  hard 
copy;  fox:  (3T0)  964-8T99.  E-moil  (text  format  only,  no  ottachments):  labc-hr@directv.com  or  see 
www.directv.com  for  other  career  opportunities.  DIRECTV  is  proud  to  be  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  We  do 
more  than  support  workforce  diversity  —  we  live  it! 


Mi  TeclinolOQii 
Norh  Lihe  Wm. 


Discover  outstanding  opportunities  for  IT  professionals 
in  The  Wait  Disney  Company's  Worldwide  Services  Group. 

Supporting  Disney's  many  diverse  businesses,  this  is  the 
team  that  keeps  our  organization  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  information  technology.  Be  a  part  of  our 
excitement  through  the  following  opportunities  in  our 
Burbank/Glendale  offices; 

Manager  of  Payroll  -  Experience  with  Geac  Payroll 
vendor  package  (formerly  DBS;M  Series)  is  required.  Should  have 
knowledge  of  MVS,  CICS,  VSAM,  JCL,  Sybase,  UNIX,  Cobol  and  DB2. 

Sr.  Programmer  Analyst  (Client/Server  and  Mainframe)  -  strong 

experience  with  some  of  the  following:  C  or  C-h-,  DB2,  Sybase,  Oracle,  Powerbuilder, 
Visual  Basic,  MVS,  CICS,  VSAM,  JCL  and  Cobol. 

Sr.  Systems  Specialist  -  Extensive  Windows  NT  and  UNIX  System 
Administration  experience.  Must  have  experience  working  on  enterprise  servers. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Training  and  advancement 
opportunities  available.  Please  send  your  resume  to:  The  Walt  Disney  Company, 
Attn:  HQ/CW,  500  South  Buena  Vista  Street,  Burbank,  CA  91521-9799. 
Fax:  818-553-7402.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Worldwide  Services ,  Inc . 


'  Disney. 


We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


I  received  so  many  calls  and  emails  I  did 
not  have  time  to  look  for  a  new  contract  through 
the  old  conventional  methods  (mailing,  faxes  and 

job  fairs).  I  found  a  new 

great  contract  in  less 
than  a  week. 


high  tech  jobs 


www.dice.com 


LA*.  7'^ 


Reach 100,000 

I.T.  Students 


'i 


Spring  Campus  Edition 

&  Directory  of  . 
Entiy-level  Employers 


jS"* 


JgUTtRWORLD 


.JiPITHWMlD 
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JlfUTERWORLD 


TO  BE  THE  WORLD  LEADER  IN  BIOTECHNOLOGY  RESEARCH 
YOU’D  BETTER  HAVE  AN  I.T  ENVIRONMENT  THAT’S  SECOND  TO  NONE. 

BUT  DON’T  JUST  TAKE  OUR 

WORD  FOR  I.T 


In  Computerworld's  latest  rank¬ 
ing  of  the  100  Best  Places  to 
Work  in  Information  Systems 
(in  Non-U.  companies), 
there’s  only  one  pharma¬ 
ceutical  company  in  the 
top  fifty  -  and  that’s 
Amgen! 


This  recognition  of  the 
value  we  place  on 
information  technology 
in  achieving  our  mission 
of  worldwide  leadership 
in  the  development  and 
delivery  of  important,  cost- 
effective  therapeutics  based 
on  advances  in  cellular  and 
molecular  biology,  signals  a 
different  dimension  of  career 
satisfaction  for  today’s  I.T. 
professionals. 


We  have  immediate  opportunities  at 
all  levels  in  the  following  areas.  All 
positions  require  a  degree  in  comput¬ 
er  science;  a  degree  in  life  sciences 
would  be  a  plus: 


•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Systems  Analysts/Programmers 

•  Systems  Specialists 

•  Bioinformatics 

•  Chemoinformatics 

•  Biostatistics 

•  Database  Administrators 

•  Application  Developers 

•  Network  Analysts 


Our  success  depends  on  superior 
scientific  innovation,  integrity  and 
continuous  improvement  in  all 
aspects  of  our  business,  and  this 
applies  specifically  to  Information 
technology.  We  have  invested  in 
state-of-the-art  equipment  running 
leading  edge  enterprise  software 
such  as  J.D.Edwards,  Oracle  and 
Sybase  and  web-based  applications 
in  a  casual,  supportive  environment. 
Don’t  expect  a  maintenance  mode  - 
Amgen  is  a  dynamic  growth  compa¬ 
ny  with  lots  of  conversions  and  start¬ 
up  projects  in  the  pipeline! 


At  Amgen  we  thrive  on  fresh  ideas, 
hard  work  and  a  shared  commitment 
to  excellence.  In  return  we  offer  a 
highly  competitive  compensation  and 
benefits  package  that  includes  a  gen¬ 
erous  relocation  plan.  (Think  about 
being  close  to  the  beach,  in  one  of  the 
safest  cities  in  the  country,  with 
affordable  housing  and  you’ve  got  the 
picture!)  Competitive  compensation 
and  benefits  includes  stock  options 
and  401  (k),  an  on-site  fitness  center 
and  child  care  programs,  and  three 
weeks’  vacation. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please 
mail  your  resume  to:  Amgen, 
Staffing,  Job  Code  #209  (Indicate 
Position  of  interest).  P.O.  Box 
2569,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91319- 
2569,  or  e-mail  ASCII  text  resume 
to:  jobs@amgen.com  Please  visit 
our  website  for  more  information. 
We  recognize  that  diverse  perspec¬ 
tives  are  a  key  factor  in  the  process 
of  discovery. 

EEO/AA  Employer  M/F/D/V. 

^MGEN. 


www.amgen.com 


JSilinEiiwoiio 


COMPUTER 

NETWORKING 

INSTRUCTOR 


MiraCosta  Community 
College  in  San  Diego 
County,  CA,  invites  appli¬ 
cations  for  a  full-time, 
tenure-track  instructor, 
beginning  August  1999. 
Closing  date:  March  17, 
1999.  Request  applica¬ 
tion  materials:  e-mail 
jobs@mcc.miracosta.cc. 
ca.us  or  call  the  job  line 
760-757-2121,  ext.  6868 
(toll  free  1-888-201-8480, 
ext.  6868).  Website 
www.miracosta.cc.ca.us. 
MiraCosta  is  a  high-tech, 
high-touch  college. 

AA/EOE. 


Opportunities 
in  Sunny 
SAN  DIEGO 

JOBS 

Call 

DATASKILL 

1-C00-4S1-32S2 

caroara@dataalilll.eam 

wwiw.dataaliill.com 


One  of  the  nation's  top  IT  shops 
isn't  even  in  an  IT  company. 


It's  at  Countrywide  Home  Loans.  We  have 
all  the  right  tools  and  toys  you'd  look  for  in 
an  IT  employer.  And  a  few  things  you  might 
not  expect.  Such  as  the  fact  that  we've  been 
chosen  as  a  strategic  partner  by  such  tech¬ 
nology  titans  as  IBM,  Microsoft  and  Compaq. 
We've  even  developed  advanced  proprietary 
applications  to  improve  our  loan  processes. 
All  this  plus  the  strength  and  stability  that 
comes  from  being  the  nation's  leader  in  the 
residential  mortgage  industry.  Our  dynamic 
growth  has  created  the  following  opportu¬ 
nities  at  our  Calabasas,  Simi  Valley  and 
Pasadena,  CA  and  Plano,  TX  facilities: 


•  QA  Analysts 

•  AS/400  Project  Leaders 

•  AS/400  Programmer  Analysts 

•  AS/400  Computer  Operators 

•  Systems  Analysts 


We  offer  competitive  compensation  and  a  benefits 
package  that  includes  medical/dental/vision,  401  (k), 
tuition  reimbursement,  a  carpool  program  and  a  complete  fit¬ 
ness  center.  More  than  that,  you'll  enjoy  an  open,  entrepreneurial  environment 
including  flex  time,  casual  dress  and  wide  open  opportunities  for  growth  and  advancement. 


For  immediate  consideration,  please  send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Countrywide, 
Attn:  CW/01 18,  26541  Agoura  Rd.,  AC -90,  Calabasas,  CA  91302.  E-mail:  itrecruiting® 
countrywide.com.  FAX:  (818)  878-6616.  vvvvw.countrywide.com.  Principals  Only.  EOE  MFDV. 

futureofit.com 

^Counbywide* 


HOME  LOANS,  INC. 

SISS  C1999  Countr/wid*  Agency,  Inc.  Trade/Sarvice  Marks  are  the  property  ot  Countrywide  Credit  Induetriee.  Itk..  or  its  subeidiariee. 


•  SQL  DBAs 

•  VB/SQL  Developers 

•  Visual/C++  Developers 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developers 

•  Lotus  Notes  Administrators 

•  Sr.  Data  Analysts 

•  Sr.  Programmer  Analysts  -  AS/400 
Services 
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Join  Metamor's 
kWorld  Class  Team! 


Look  no  further  for  the  hottest  opportu¬ 
nity  in  the  SAP  arena.  Metamor 
Worldwide  a  dynamic  player  in  SAP 
implementation,  is  looking  for  a  few 
great  consultants  to  help  us  in  our 
explosive  national  and  global  expansion 

If  you  are  an  SAP  consultant  with  2+ 
years  of  experience  in  ANY  module, 

WE  WANT  YOU!  Seize  this  golden 
opportunity  to  be  one  of  the  elite  in 
the  SAP  world.  Metamor,  an  $850 
Million  company  is  a  rapidly  growing 
national  SAP  implementation  partner. 

If  you  have  what  it  takes  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  send  your  resume  to: 

Metamor 

18350  Mt.  Langley  Rd.  suite  101 

Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708 

Attn:  Kim  Monaco 

phone  (714)  968-9226  ext.  224 

fax:  (714)  968-7407 

kmonaco@metamor-es.com 

www.metamor.com 

lYe  have  offices  and  projects  nationwide! 


I.T. 

Challenge 
on  Demand 


At  Source  Services,  we  are  striving  to  help  you  create  a 
future  most  can  only  imagine.  Invest  your  time  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  your  next  contract  or  permanent  position  by 
speaking  with  a  Source  associate  to  eliminate  the  down 
time  between  projects. 


Technology  Specializations: 

•  Client  Server  App.  Dev. 

•  Mainframe/Midrange 
Systems  Engineer 

•  Desktop  support 


WEB  Dev. 
Network  Admin. 
Network  Engineer 


Immediate  benefits  for  Consultants... 

•  Technical  Training  •  401  (k) 

•  PRO  &  HMD  prog.  •  Stock  Options 

•  Flexible  Spending  •  Free  Healthclub  membership 


Southern  California  Offices; 

Sherman  Oaks,  818-905-1500 
Century  City,  310-284-8800 
Torrance,  310-323-0900 
Orange  Country,  949-660-1666 
San  Diego,  619-550-1600 

WWW.  romac.  com 

kmarquis@romac.com 
Ref.  Code:  CW 


Services' 


A  Business  of  ROMAC  INTERNATIONAL 


The  Knowledge  Force  Resource  • 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
vC  Careers 
Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


Palm  Desert 

CALIFORNIA 


1-800-488-9204 
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THINK  UNIX 

Ready  to  take  your  place  among  the  brightest  minds  in  open  network  computing?  Think  UNIX.  Think  Sun.  If  you  are  eligible  to  work  in 
the  U.S.  and  have  at  least  2  years’  hands-on  experience  in  an  area  described  below,  plus  a  BS/MS  in  CS/EE  or  similar,  please  consider 


opportunities  at  Sun.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER!' 


•  UNIX  Test  Engineers 

•  UNIX  Device  Driver  Engineers 

•  UNIX/NT  Interoperabiiity  Engineers 

•  UNIX/NT  OS  Test  Development 

•  Java  RMI  Development 

•  Microprocessor  &  ASIC  Design 
Engineers 

•  Verification  &  CAD  Engineers 

•  Networking  Protocols  Engineers 

•  MIS  Systems  Support  Engineers 

•  SAP/Peoplesoft/Oracle/Solaris 
Solutions  Consultants 


•  UNIX  Technical  Support  Engineers 

•  UNIX  Database  Engineers 

•  Technical  Instructors 

•  Sales  Representatives 
Servers,  iCs,  Workstations 

•  National  Account  Managers 

•  Pre-Sales  (UNIX)  Systems  Engineers 

•  Systems  Support  Engineers 
Post-Sales  UNIX  Support 

•  UNIX  Integration  Engineers 

•  Technical  Managers  (HW/SW) 

•  And  more! 


WWW.SUN.COM/aOBS 


microsystems 


See  www.sun.com/jobs  for  more  details.  —  Send  your  declaration  of  independence  and  cover  letter,  indicating  Job  Code 
ACW0111AB/BB,  to:  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  M/S  UCHL02-111,  2  Omni  Way,  Chelmsford,  MA  01824;  Fax:  (978)  442-0011; 

Email:  staffing@east.sun.com  (plain  text  only).  Sun  is  proud  to  ensure  that  equal  talent  always  gets  equal  opportunity. 

THINK  SON 

©1 999  Sun  Microsysteins.  Inc.  All  trademarks  and  product  names  mentioned  haein  are  registered  to  their  respective  companies. 

To  view  other  Sun  jobs  throughout  the  country,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.sun.com/jobs 
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New  Orleans  ■  March  29-31,  1^9^ 

San  Francisco  ■  June  28-3d^>l^f|. 
Chicago  ■  September  22-24,  1999f^  ^ 

Brainstorm  Group’s  YEAR  2000  National  Symposium  Series  continues  to 
be  the  definitive  meeting  place  for  the  Year  2000  community.  It  is 
the  nation's  leading  provider  of  unbiased  information  on  the  latest 
strategies  and  available  solutions. 

The  1999  Year  2000  National  Symposium  Series  features  a  continu¬ 
ously  evolving  conference  program  driven  by  our  Board  of  Governors 
including: 

■  William  M.  Ulrich,  Tactical  Strategy  Group  ■  Ian  Hayes,  Clarity  Consulting 

■  Ann  K.  Coffou,  Giga  Information  Group  ■  Steven  L.  Hock,  Triaxsys  Research 

■  Stephanie  Moore,  Giga  information  Group 


The  event  of  choice 
for  global  leaders  and 
internationally  recog¬ 
nized  organizations: 

Western  Union 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 

McGraw  Hill 

Sprint 

Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield 
Delta  Airlines 
General  Electric 
Georgia  Pacific  Corp. 
Pillsbury 
Bell  Atlantic 
Federal  Reserve  Bank 
The  Coca-Cola  Corp. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
The  Boeing  Company 
Exxon 

Paine  Webber 
MCI 

US  Postal  Service 
Texaco,  Inc. 

Amoco  Corporation 
Kraft  Foods 
Caterpillar  Corp. 

Harley  Davidson 
Monsanto 
Nike,  Inc. 

Ralston-Purina 

Raytheon 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Partial  list  of  1998  attendees. 


For  more  information  visit  www.brainstorm-group.com  or  call  508-393-3266 

or  E-mail  LOD@brainstorm-group.com.  For  co-sponsor  information  E-maii  GVR@brainstorm-group.com. 

Produced  by 

CCD  Online  Systems 

Forecross 

NeoMedia  Technologies 

Sterling  Software 

c.era 

Giga  Information  Group 

ORACLE 

Strategia 

Brainstorm 

Chicago  Interface  Group 

Greenwich  Mean  Time 

Pinpoint  Software 

Superior  IS 

GROUP,  INC. 

Commercial  Data  Servers 

GTE  2000 

PKS  Systems  Integration  LLC 

Syntel 

Conferences  and  Event  Management 

COMPAQ 

Hexaware  Technology 

PRINCE  Software 

The  Sentry  Group 

Computer  Associates 

IBM 

Ravel  Software 

The  Source  Recovery  Group 

1998  Co-sponsors 

Computer  Generated  Solutions 

IFSA 

RCG  Information  Technology 

Thinking  Tools 

AcceIrS  Technology 

COMPUTERWORLD 

IMF  Year  2000  Group 

Reasoning 

TNJ’s  Task  Force  2000 

Access  to  Information 

Compuware 

1ST  Development 

Satyam  Computer  Services 

TRIAXSYS  RESEARCH  LLC 

Alydaar  Software 

CoreTech  Consulting 

ITAA 

Securities  Industry  News 

Walker 

AnswerThink  Consulting 

Cutter  Consortium 

Keane 

SEEC 

Wincap  Software 

APICS 

Data  Systems  Network 

MatriDigm 

SF  2000  Users  Group 

WRQ 

Atlanta  Y2K  Users  Group 

EDS 

McCabe  &  Associates 

Silicon  Valley  Networks 

Year/2000  Journal 

Axios  Products 

Enterprise  Systems  Journal 

Micro  Focus 

SOFTWARE  Magazine 

YEAR  2000  Survival  Guide 

BindView  Development 

EWO  Software 

MIDRANGE  Systems 

STA  America 

Viasoft 

Cap  Gemini  America 

First  Technology  Solutions 

Millennia  III 

StarBase 

Zitel 

When  was  the  last  time  a 
great  job  found  you? 


Ttidt's  what  we  thought. 

You  aheady  know  Computemoild  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 

Now  we're  bringing  you  Computerwortd  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
find  you. 

It  ypu're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com.  fill 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We'll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you.  confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Compuletworld 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-tree,  oost-tree.  we-do-the-work-so-you-don't-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central' 
ww«.coffliput*rworl<k«reers.coffi 


Reach  100,000  I.T.  Students 


Spring  Campus 
Edition  and 
Directory  of  Entry- 
Level  Employers 


..MUTtnwokie 
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•uccess  IS 


UiscovER  THE  SUCCESS  that's  Waiting  for  you  at  Texas  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Corporation  (TG).TG  is  a  public,  nonprofit  corpora¬ 
tion  located  in  Austin, Texas.  TG  values  its  team  members  and  is 
looking  for  talented  professionals  to  join  the  team. 

The  following  positions  are  available: 

★  Database  Administrator  —  requires  three  years  of  DB2 
database  administration  experience  in  an  MVS  or  OS/390 
environment. 

★  Business  Recovery  Senior  Consultant  —  requires  five  years 
of  business  management  experience,  preferably  in  finance  or 
insurance. 

Join  our  successful  team.  Call  the  TG  Human 
Resources  Information  Line  at  (512)  219-4512, 
or  visit  our  web  site,  www.tgslc.org. 

TG  is  an  AA/EEO  employer. 


www.tgslc.org 


unkef 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund 


w 
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SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

New  York,  USA 

JOIN  ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  OUTSTANDING 
HUMANITARIAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  with  Headquarters  in  New  York,  and  an  annual  budget 
of  approximately  $1  billion,  is  the  UN  agency  that  works  to  ensure  the  survival,  protection 
and  development  of  children.  We  seek  a  highly  motivated  individual  to  manage  one  of  the 
four  "Financial  and  Logistics  System"  (FLS)  business  teams  in  analysing,  configuring,  testing, 
implementing  and  supporting  SAP  R/3  in  UNICEF. 

Qualifications: 

•  Advanced  university  degree  in  finance/logistics  (procurement,  sales,  production). 

•  Eight  years  of  professional  experience  in  procurement,  sales  or  production,  preferably  in  a 
large  international  organization. 

•  Training  in  the  configuration  and  use  of  the  SAP  R/3  system,  specifically  related  to  the  logistics 
modules  (materials  management,  sales  and  distribution,  production  planning). 

•  Budget/accounting/funds  management  experience. 

•  Excellent  team  work  and  communication  skills. 

•  Ability  to  produce  requested  documentation  and  meet  deadlines. 

•  Ability  to  give  technical  and  managerial  presentations. 

•  Training  ability. 

•  Good  managerial,  negotiating  and  interpersonal  skills. 

•  Ability  to  work  in  an  international  and  multicultural  environment. 

•  Fluency  in  English  and  either  French  or  Spanish. 

Please  send  detailed  resume,  in  English,  quoting  VN-98-298  to:  Human  Resources  Officer 
(MT),  Division  of  Human  Resources,  UNICEF,  3  UN  Plaza  (H-4F),  New  York,  NY  1001 7,  USA. 
E-  mail:  cmsrecruitOunicef.org. 

Applications  for  this  position  must  be  received  by  1  February  1 999.  Acknowledgement  will 
be  sent  only  to  shortlisted  candidates. 

UNICEF  is  a  smoke-free  environment. 


SAP  PROFESSIONALS 


IT’S  ALWAYS  EASY  TO  SPOT 
THE  SPEARHEAD  CONSULTANT 


They’re  the  ones  whose  careers 
have  shifted  into  overdrive. 
Spearhead,  one  of  today’s 
fastest-growing  SAP™  National 
Implementation  Partners,  hires 
only  the  hottest  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  SAP  consultants  in  the 
business  and  compensates  them 
accordingly.  For  example: 
Project  Managers — $180K-f 
Expert  Consultants — $180K+ 
Team  Leaders, 

Sr.  Consultants — $150K+ 
Consultants — $120K-f 
Spearhead  supplements  these 
compensation  levels  with  high- 
performance  incentives  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package. 
If  you  can  pass  the  following 
road  test,  we  want  to  talk. 


We’re  seeking  SAP  experts  in... 
n,  CO,  AM,  PS,  HR,  Payroll, 
SD,  SFA,  MM,  WM,  PP, 
SCOPE,  APO,  QM,  PM,  SM, 
CCS,  BW,  AFS,  Retail,  EDI  for 
SAP,  ALE,  Basis  and  ABAP/4 

We’re  looking  for  proven 
industry  expertise  in... 
Manufacturing/Supply  Chain, 
Retail/CPG/AES,  Services,  and 
Utilities/Telecom 

We’re  currently  staffing 
projects  in...  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
South  America,  the  Pacific  Rim 
and  Europe 

Fax  us  your  resume... 
212.440.5001 

Attention:  Resource  Manager 


Or  send  it  to... 

Spearhead  System  Consultants 
(US)  Ltd. 

55  Broad  Street  24th  FI. 

New  York.  NY  10004 
Or  visit  our  web  site... 
www.spearhead.com 
Or  call  us...  212.440.5000 
1.888. spearhead 


spearhead 

■  SAP'**  National  Implementalion  Partnar 


SAP  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAP  AG. 


AmerOOUWE 

CoNsulriNq  '  SoEware  BiqlNEERiNq  ^  SysiEiws  lisTEqRATioN 
OnUne  Services  '  TEcliNoloqy  TransIer  ^  New  McdU 


One  of  the  fastest  growing  companies  with  global  vision  and  a 
presence  in  12  countries,  we  seek  IT  professionals,  Technical 
I  Recruiters  and  Marketing  Executives.  Excellent  benefits.  EOE. 


Plug  into 
the  POWER... 

of  cutting  edge  projects, 
new  technology  and  big 
rewards.  This  is  how 
DPRC  gives  you  the 
POWER. 

•  IVRA/RU 
programmers 

•  Technical  Writers 

•  IMS/DB2  DBA'S 
•JAVA 

■  Visual  Basic 

•  Web  Developers 

•  Stratus 

•  MQ  Series 


Project  Managers 
Lotus  Notes 
SAS 

Assembler  TPF 
C/C++ 

Data  Warehouse 
Network  Engineers 
PACBASE 
MAGIC 


Very  attractive  salary  and  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

DPRC/PSC, 

Ref.#  CW01189S, 

4747  N.  7th  St,  Ste.  424, 

Phoenix,  AZ  8^14 
Ph  800-279-4498. 

Fx  602-279-1161 
resumes@psc.dprc.com 
f^BBsehdudeiefBKncertrrtxr 
when  SLixnttrig  resumql 


Member  NACCB 
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CONFERENCE  &  EXPO  SERIES 

Co-sponsored  by 
Aberdeen  Group 
Computer  Horizons 
Computerworld  Careers 
CSC 

Cutter  Consortium 


SlylARTsourcing  (smart-sor-sing)? 
l.’l^h^trategic  impjg^efitation  of  profession 
IT  simes  to  achieve  business  objecti^s-.--^. 


Enterprise  Systems 
Journai 


2:  The  optimal  deployment  of  proven  IT  services 
and  solutipiifto  increase  profitability,  maiTcet 
share  and  comnetiTIve  advantage. 


New  Orleans  •  March  29-31, 1999 
San  Francisco  •  June  28-30, 1999 
Chicago  •  Septemher  22-24, 1999 


The  Nation’s  L^adi 
IT  OutsoiitlA; 


rum 


r  Next  Generation 
nd  Solutions 


The  1999  SMARTsourcing  Confer^ce  &  Expo  Series  program  will  be 


Evolving  Enterprise 
Giga  Information  Group 
Hexaware  Technologies 
IMRglobal  Corp. 
InfoServer 
Keane 

Mercury  Interactive 
Millennia  III 
Oracle 

I  PeopleSoft 

PKS  Systems  Integration 

PricewaterhouseCoopers 

RCG  Information 
Technology 

Software  Magazine 

Solutions  Integrator 

Strategia 

Triaxsys  Research 


driven  by  an  Executive  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  leading  outsourcing 
analysts,  noted  experts,  independent  consultants  &  experienced  practitioners. 

Featuring  the  world’s  leading  IT  Outsourcing  solution  providers,  professional 
IT  service  providers,  analysts  and  consultants. 


^Produced  by 

Brainstorm 


CROUP,  INC. 
Conferences  and  Event  Management 


YES!  I  want  more  information  on  SMARTsourcing. 

□  Send  me  a  Brochure  □  My  Company  is  interested  in  becoming  a  co-sponsor  □  Keep  me  on  your  mailing  list  about  upcoming  events 

Nome  Title 


Company 

Address 

Town/City 

State 

Zip 

Telephone 

Fox 

Intemet/E-moil 

FAX  BACK  TODAY!  24  HR  FAX  508-393-8845  OR  CALL  508-393-3266 


SN0CWF2 


Visit  our  web  site  www.brainstorm-group.com 


Reach  100,000  I.T.  Students 


Spring  Campus 
Edition  and 
Directory  of  Entry- 
Level  Employers 


Deadline  February  2 


Call 

1-800-343-6474,  x8000 


When  was  the  last  time  a 
great  job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  tor  career  opportunities. 

Now  we're  bringing  you  Computeiworlil  Career  Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
find  you. 

It  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit  www.computerworldcareers.com.  till 
out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience 
and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  conlidenliolly,  via  e-mail.  Comoutenmrld 
Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free,  cost -tree,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central' 


www.c(Mnputerworhlcbre*rs.com 
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Unlimited  advancement  opportunities. 
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A  vision  of  tlje  future 
that  knows  no  bounds. 


Relaxed 
dress  code. 


http://www.genesys-soft.com 


Entrepreneurial  environment. 


State-ofthe-art  tools. 


A  commitment  to  success. 


THE  RESOURCES  TO  BUILD  ON 
YOUR  ENTREPRENEURIAL  SPIRIT 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Client  Relations  Director 

Our  sustained  growth  and  aggressive  goals  have  created  the  immediate 
need  for  this  newly  created  position.  You  will  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
project  and  client  management  of  consulting  business  to  customers  of  our 
company's  products  and  services.  This  position  requires  a  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  training  in  Business,  Engineering  or  Computer  Science,  7-10  years  of 
business  experience  with  a  minimum  of  4  years  of  managing  client  relation¬ 
ships  and  4  years  of  managing  direct  reports.  You  should  also  possess  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  computer  industry,  project  management,  strong  com¬ 
munication  and  active  listening  skUls  and  the  ability  to  think  creatively  and 
mnovatively.  A  Masters  in  Business,  Marketing  or  Computer  Science  is 
desirable.  Travel  required. 

Manager,  GENExpress  Implementations 

In  this  newly  created  position,  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
efforts  of  accurate  and  timely  installations  to  new  customers.  In  addition, 
you  win  support  the  sales  staff  in  pre-  and  post-sales  calls  and  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Requirements  include  a  Bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent  years  of  expe¬ 
rience,  7-10  years  of  systems  and  application  experience  and  PayroU/HRIS 
implementation  experience.  Excellent  communication  emd  organization 
skills  c  “ 


i  a  must.  Genesys  experience  desired. 

Consultants 

Use  the  latest  technologies  and  tools  to  implement  customized  Human 
Resources/PayroU  ancf  Benefits  applications  for  our  clients.  Consultants 
require  a  background  in  Human  Resources,  Payroll  and/or  Benefits  system 
implementations.  Project  leadership  experience  and  a  working  knowledge 
of  Genesys  products  and  tools  desirable.  Travel  required. 

SOFTWARE  DEVELOPMENT 

Director,  Application  Development 

Can  you  change  the  future  of  HR  systems?  We  need  an  innovator,  fanuliar 
with  current  trends  in  Human  Resources,  who  is  excited  about  the  Web's 
pxjtential  impact  on  the  future  of  HRIS.  Are  you  rea^  to  blow  up  the  HR 
department  and  start  leveraging  new  approaches?  This  person  is  familiar 
with  the  latest  approaches  to  benefits,  compensation,  team  management 
and  knows  how  to  leverage  them  with  emerging  business  technology.  If  you 
want  to  lead  the  team  building  and  marketing  the  next  generation  of 
Genesys  HR  applications,  please  contact  us. 

Software  Developers 

These  individuals  will  be  responsible  for  software  development  of  our 
next  gerreration  of  web  enabled,  distributed  object  HRMS  applications  on 
Winoows.  Requirements  include  S+  years'  experience  with  C/C++,  experi¬ 
ence  with  web  interfaces,  distributed  objects  and  relational  databases 
required.  We  are  seeking  highly  self-motivated  technologists  who  want  to 
be  part  of  an  advanced  technology  team. 

Sr.  Maintenance  Programmer 

In  this  position,  you  will  research,  troubleshoot,  test  and  execute  HRMS 
application  changes.  Genesys  applications  run  in  both  mainframe  and 
Windows  environments.  Requirements  include  3-5  years  of  experience 
using  CICS  and  COBOL  in  a  mainframe  environment.  This  jxwition  also 
requires  strong  debugging  and  analytical  skills.  PC  experience  and  a  desire 
to  learn  new  tiihnology  are  a  must.  Payroll  experience  required. 

Legislative  Support  Representative 

Prepare  and  deliver  accurate  and  timely  analysis  of  payroll-related  legisla¬ 
tive  changes.  Analyze  all  available  resource  material,  develop  functional 
specifications,  and  verify  updates  to  assure  compliance  with  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  and  regulations.  Provide  information  to  internal  and  external 
customers  about  legislative  changes.  This  position  requires  a  Bachelor's  in 
Business  Administration,  or  equivalent,  with  Payroll/Human  Resource 
exprerietKe.  Knowledge  of  software  testing  in  Windows  NT  is  a  plus. 


At  GENESYS,  we  look  for  the 
same  energy,  intelligence, 
commitment  and  vision  in 
our people  that  we  use  to 
create  our  HR  management 
systems  and  outsourcing 
services.  In  order  to  continue 
our  success,  we  blow  that  ue 
must  give  our  employees  the 
jwedom,  resources,  and 
opportunities  they  need  to  do 
what  they  do  best-  develop 
systems  with  flexible  architec¬ 
tures  and  Intemet/Intranet 
access.  At  GENESYS,  ue 
support  our  employees  as  th^’ 
create  the  next  generation  of 
technology'  by  delivering  tlx 
solutions  that  define  it 


OUTSOURCING  SERVICES 

Implementation  Managers 

Manage  multiple  implementation  projects  in  supjxirt  of  our  Human 
Resources/Payroll  Outsourcing  Services.  You  must  possess  strong  project 
management  skills  and  have  used  known  project  mmagement  software 
and  techniques.  Familiarity  with  and  experience  in  implementing  Human 
Resources/PayroU  systems  is  preferred.  BS  or  equivalent  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Prior  Human  Resources/PayroU  operations  experience  or 
Genesys  software  a  plus.  Some  travel  required. 

Production  Control  Specialists 

These  positions  are  responsible  for  the  execution,  packaging  and  timely 
deUvery  of  our  PayroU/Human  Resources  Outsourcing  Services.  The 
requirements  are  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  JCL,  the  ability  to  work  in  a 
fast-paced  environment,  strong  communication  and  problem  resolution 
skills.  Two-five  years  of  experience  in  a  payroU  production  environment 
a  must. 

SALES 

Regional  Sales  Managers 
Outsourcing  Services  and  Software  Sales 

Could  you  be  a  key  player  in  our  major  sales  team  expansion?  We  have 
sales  positions  available  for  highly  motivated,  sales-sawy  individuals  who 
wiU  focus  directly  on  the  tremendous  opportunities  available  in  the  market¬ 
place.  If  you  are  a  skiUed  sales  professional  with  a  proven  successful  track 
record  and  a  minimum  of  3  years  of  experience  selling  services  and/ or  soft¬ 
ware  to  top  executives,  contact  us.  These  positions  must  also  possess  prior 
experience  applying  required  sales  skills,  a  minimum  of  2  years  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Payroll/Human  Resource  industry,  proficiency  in  both  oral  and 

alent  educatic 


written  communication,  and  a  degree  or  equivali 
vant  experience. 


t  education  and/or  a4e- 


Proposal  Specialist 


You  will  be  responsible  for  writing,  editing  and  producing  RFl’/RFI 
responses.  To  be  considered  for  this  position,  you  must  possess  excellent 
writing,  editing  and  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  meet  deadlines  and 
work  independently.  This  position  requires  experience  in  PC/Windows 
applications,  including  Word  and  Excel,  and  2^  years'  of  applicable  experi¬ 
ence.  Knowledge  of  application  software,  platforms  and  networks  a  plus. 

A  BS/BA  degree  in  Business  or  English/Communications  preferred. 

CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

Account  Manager 

Provide  direct  support  to  our  clients  in  all  phases  of  project  implementation 
including  telephone  support  and  problem  resolution.  Requirements 
include  2-3  years  of  Human  Resource  ^sterns  experience,  knowledge  of 
various  Human  Resources/Payroll  or  fenefits  applications,  PC  experience, 
and  strong  communication,  presentation  and  problem  solving  skills.  Some 
travel. 


GENESYS 


Qualified  candidates  should  respond: 

MAIL  GENESYS  Software  Systems,  Inc. 

5  Branch  Street 
Methuen,  MA  01844 
Attn:  Lucille  Breen 
PHONE:  978-685-5400  X3 1 65 

FAX:  978-681-8308 

EMAIL  lbreen@genesys-softcom 

an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  GENESYS  is  committed  to  quality  and 
diversity  on  every  level.  This  is  a  smoke-free  environment 
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A  place  for  your 

COFFEE, 

not  your  suitcase. 


I 


WWW. 

partners. org/jobs 


iiy/iuud  i 
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You’ve  done  the  travel  thing,  worked  in  all  sorts  of  industries, 
on  a  myriad  of  projects.  Now,  you’re  looking  for  a  place  that 
you  can  call  your  work  home.  A  place  where  you  can  take  part 
in  a  full  project  lifecycle  and  be  part  of  a  team  again.  Partners 
Healthcare  System,  Inc.  is  that  place. 

Partners  Healthcare  System,  Inc.,  has  an  established  I.S. 
department  that  allows  you  to  concentrate  on  enterprise-wide 
projects  throughout  the  Partners  network  affiliates,  including 
projects  at  Brigham  and  Women’s  and  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  the  founding  members  of  Partners.  Focusing  on  the 
entire  lifecycle  of  a  project  right  through  production,  your 
work  will  range  from  providing  support  on  existing  platforms  to 
implementing  new  platforms  and  supporting  them.  We  offer  a 
competitive  wage  and  bonus  program,  as  well  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  training  program  that  allows  you  to  build  on  your 
existing  PeopleSoft  skills  and  keep  current  with  the  latest 
versions.  We  even  have  a  place  for  your  favorite  mug. 


PEOPLESOFT  APPLICATIONS  ANALYSTS 

•  Liaison  between  technical  team,  business  owners,  and 
outside  vendors. 

•  Assist  technical  team  with  troubleshooting  identified 
production  problems. 

•  Aid  in  development  of  system  or  manual  workarounds  in 
various  business  areas. 

PEOPLESOFT  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS 

•  Move  PeopleSoft  application  upgrader  projects  to  various 
environments. 

•  Communicate  with  Oracle  and  PeopleSoft  on  production 
issues. 

•  Recover  down  systems  and  databases. 

PEOPLESOFT  SYSTEMS  DESIGNERS 

•  Review  detailed  technical  design/prototype  ensuring 
requirements  are  met. 

•  Write  code,  create  developer  tests,  and  execute  unit  tests. 

•  Fix  bugs  found  during  testing  phases  and  after  release  to 
customers. 


FOR  COMPLETE  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS  PLEASE  VISIT  OUR  WEBSITE  AT: 
www.partners.org/jobs  and  select  Job  Category  “Information  Systems” 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter,  indicating  job  Code:  PSoft,  to:  Partners  HealthCare  System,  Inc.,  101  Merrimac 
Street,  5th  Floor,  Mail  Code:  MO  1518,  Boston,  MA  02 1 1 4-47 1 9.  Fax:  (6 1 7)  724-2266.  Email:  jobfile@partners.org 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  committed  to  workforce  diversity.  EOE/AA 
Partners  HealthCare  System,  Inc  and  its  member  hospitals  are  charitable  organbations.  Contributions  from  the  public  support 

their  community  s^vice  activities. 


Partners. 

Healthcare  System 

Aw,W,Vlht  R\kl  VnRS.H.UkCmSnlMi 


Partners  HealthCare  System, 
Inc.  is  a  certified  PeopleSoft 
owner. 


Network  Engineer:  Dsgn/dvip 
networks.  Use  of  Visual  Basic. 
Install  &  support  Microsoft, 
Novell,  Cisco  systms;  install  & 
configure  WAN  communication 
equip.  Install  &  support:  systm 
monitoring  equip,  voice  mail  to 
MS  Exchange,  MS  SQL/SMS 
servers,  PC's  &  servers.  ‘BS  in 
Comp  Sci  or  related  &  at  least  3 
yr  exp  in  position  offd  or  in  Tech 
Support  or  Network  Engg/ 
Admin  w/similar  duties.  'In  lieu 
of  BS.  will  accept  2  add'l  yrs  of 
exp  in  job  offd  or  Tech  Support 
or  Network  Engg/Admin  w/simi¬ 
lar  duties.  Exp  refs  reqd: 
$62K/yr.  Email  resume  to:  HR 
Director,  CWA  Systems  & 
Solutions,  Inc.  at  HR@cwa-inc. 


Programmer/Analyst  needed 
F/T  by  Computer  Systems 
Consulting  Co.  in  Manh.  Must 
have  2  yrs  exp  analyzing, 
dsgng  &  impimtg  comp,  systms 
for  electronic  commerce 
applies;  dvipg  distributed 
applies  using  Java,  C/C++  on 
Win  &  UNIX  platforms;  con¬ 
ducting  security  audits  on 
applies  built  on  Remedy  & 
other  SQL  d/bases  and  dsgng 
&  analyzing  applies  using  OOA 
&  OOD.  Bachelors  in  Comp 
Sci,  Engg  or  Math  req’d. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept,  Compu- 
Tech  Software  Services,  Corp, 
90  Park  Ave,  Ste  1600,  New 
York,  NY  10016. 


Information  Systems  Technical 
Administrator 

$44,014  to  $61,657  ann.  +  benefits.  This  management  position 
reports  to  the  Director  of  Information  Services  and  is  responsible  for 
Technical  Services.  There  are  6  staff  members  that  report  to  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Staff  is  responsible  for  Technical  Services  and  Help  Desk. 
Technical  Services  includes  all  software  installations,  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  communications  software,  Windows  NT,  95,  98.  AIX,  Lotus 
Notes/Domino  Administration,  and  more.  Applicants  must  have  a  ^ 
Bachelor’s  degree  and  a  minimum  of  5  years  of  increasingly  respon-  I 
sible  experience  in  Information  Services,  including  2  years  of  super-  I 
visory  experience;  excellent  communication  skills;  and  good  working  1 
knowledge  of  today’s  technology  issues.  ' 

Transcripts,  and  background  investigation,  including  post-offer,  pre- 
employment  medical  and  drug  screen  required.  Apply  before  2  PM,  | 
Fri.,  02/26/99  to  ISDA-141,  City  of  Savannah  Human  Resources  J 
Department,  132  E.  Broughton  Street,  5th  floor.  Savannah,  GA  I 
31404,  or  call  (912)  651-6482  to  obtain  an  employment  application.  f 
An  equal  opportunity  employer.  | 


Senior  Programmer/Analyst  - 
Merrimack.  NH  -  For  computer 
consultancy  co..  apply  ad¬ 
vanced  analytical  skills  &  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  to  solve  sophisti¬ 
cated  d.p.  problems  in  high  vol¬ 
ume  mainframe  environments. 
Dev  specs  for  complex  pro¬ 
gramming  apps  &/or  modifica¬ 
tions  of  existing  software.  For 
year  2000  project,  perform  com¬ 
plex  analysis  &  design  activities 
for  subsystem  of  brokerage 
apps  including  file  conversions 
&  many  levels  of  testing  before 
packaging  &  implementation. 
Also  includes  functional  &  pro¬ 
gramming  analysis,  on-line 
screen  design,  extensive  main¬ 
tenance  &  enhancement  work. 
Instruct  d.p.  personnel  &  end 
users.  Use  COBOL,  CICS  & 
DB/DC  (IMS)  &  IBM  mainframe 
software  under  MVS/ICL.  Req'd: 
Bachelor  degree  in  Computer 
Sci,  Math  or  Eng’g  &  2  yrs  exp  in 
job  offered  or  2  yrs  exp  as  a 
Programmer/Analyst.  Must  have 
exp  working  in  IBM  mainframe 
environments  using  COBOL  & 
CICS  w/know  of  MVS/JCL, 
DB/DC  (IMS).  40  hours/wk; 
9am-5pm;  $60,000/year.  Send 
two  (2)  copies  of  resume/letters 
of  application  to:  Job  Order  #98- 
050,  P.O.  Box  989,  Concord,  NH 
03302-0989. 


SOFTWARE  CONSULTANT  to 
provide  on-site  consultancy  to 
work  on  client/server  Web  pro¬ 
jects  using  structured  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  object  oriented  meth¬ 
odology  to  cover  full  life  cycle 
system  development  including 
analysis,  design,  prototyping, 
construction,  coding,  debug¬ 
ging,  testing  and  product  migra¬ 
tion;  write  software  programs  in 
Java,  CORBA,  Orbix,  Orbix  Web, 
HTML,  C++,  C,  SQL,  shell  script 
in  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  HP5000 
environments;  utilize  multiple 
development  tools:  IBM  Visual 
Age,  PowerBuilder,  Visual  C++, 
Visual  Basic,  Gupta  SQL  Win¬ 
dows,  Jbuilder,  PowerJ,  NetDy- 
namics,  PVCS  and  relational 
database  Oracle,  PL/SQL,  Pro*- 
C/C++,  SQLPIus.  Require:  M.S.  j 
in  Computer  Science  or  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  and  one  year 
experience  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  Systems  Consultant.  40% 
travel  to  client  sites  within  the 
United  States  required.  Salary; 
$73,000  per  year,  40  hours/ 
week,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F.  Mail 
resume  to:  John  Nicolosi,  Tech¬ 
nical  Recruiter,  ACT  I  Technical 
&  Professional  Services,  400 
Embassy  Row,  Suite  570,  Atlan¬ 
ta.  G A  30328,  Attn:  Job  No.  1591. 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for 
career  opportunities. 

Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central, 
the  service  where 
the  Jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member 
Profile  and  submit  it.  We'll  find  jobs  matched  to  your 
skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  ■ 
confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld  Career  Central  ' 
is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you- 
don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com 
and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  CentraT 

www.computerworldcareersxom 
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Global  Consultants.  Inc.,  a 
S/ware  Consulting  Co.  In  Parslp- 
pany.  NJ  Is  looking  tor  quallfi^ 
professionals  in  the  following 
positions: 

I)  Database  Administrator  -  Must 
have  2  yrs  exp  overseeing 
business  problems  for  clients 
&  managing  process  of  dsgng 
solutions  &  doing  open 
systms  dvtpmt  using  C/C++. 
UNIX,  Win  NT.  ORACLE.  MS- 
SOL  Server.  Power  Builder  & 
Visual  Basic.  Masters  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Engg  req'd. 

li)  Hardware  Engineer  -  Must 
have  6  mos  exp  in  networking 
processor  dvipmt  or  as  Sys¬ 
tems  Engineer.  MS  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engg  req'd. 

iii)  Software  Engineer  -  To  dsgn. 
dvip  &  test  s/ware  applies 
using  Rumbaugh's  object-ori¬ 
ented  methodology.  C++, 
HTML  and  CAI  scripts.  Mas¬ 
ters  in  Comp  Sci  req’d. 

iv)  Software  Engineer,  Consul¬ 
tant  -  To  write  operations  func¬ 
tional  reqmts  for  Element 
Mgmt  Systms  (EMS),  and 
Network  Mgmt  Systms  (NMS) 
based  on  Telecomm  Mgmt 
N/work  (TMN)  architecture. 
Masters  in  Comp  Sci  or 
Telecommunications  or  Elect. 
Engg  req’d. 

v)  Software  Consultant  -  To  dsgn, 
dvIp  &  impimt  appllc  systms  & 
using  GUI  &  RDBMS  or  2  yrs 
exp  as  Prgmr/Analyst. 

Vi)  Telecommunication  Software 
Consultant  -  To  write,  dsgn  & 
dvtp  telecomm  systms  using 
UNIX,  Real  Time  Processing 
&  C  or  have  2  yrs  exp  as 
S/ware  Consultant.  Bachelors 
in  Telecommunications,  Elec¬ 
trical  Engg  or  Comp  Sci  req'd. 

Respond  by  resume  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Global  Consultants,  Inc., 
601  Jefferson  Rd,  Parsippany,  NJ 
07054. 


Higher  Education  College  - 
Network  Manager: 

Manage  local  and  wide  area 
networks  within  college/acade¬ 
mic  setting.  Design  and  config¬ 
ure  expansion  of  network  capa¬ 
bilities.  Installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  network  and  applica¬ 
tion  software.  Manage  Internet 
and  Intranet  Servers.  Manage 
overall  servicing  of  network 
including  installation  and  config¬ 
uration  of  network  workstations, 
problem  solving,  backups  and 
data  integrity  of  all  network 
servers.  Train  new  users  in  use 
of  network  and  core  software. 
Must  F>ossess  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  installation,  configura¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  UNIX 
servers.  Experience  must  in¬ 
clude  1  year  working  with  net¬ 
work  protocols  includirw  TCP/IP, 
IPX/SPX,  AppleTalk,  HherTalk, 
DEC  Lat.  and  DLC.  4  years 
experience  with  Instailation, 
configuration  and  administration 
of  Internet  services  using  BSDi 
UNIX,  including  Domain  name 
service.  World  wide  Web  serv¬ 
er,  NNTP  server,  SMTP/POP3 
server.  Minimum  of  2  years 
experience  working  with  Win¬ 
dows  NT  systems  administra¬ 
tion  including  installation,  con¬ 
figuration  and  administration  of 
Microsoft  NT  server  domain 
including  WINS,  DCHP,  WINS 
Proxy,  SMTP,  WWW  server 
application.  Requires  4  years  as 
a  System  Analyst  with  a 
Bachelors  or  equivalent  degree. 
Salary  $46,467.20  per  year.  All 
resumes  should  include  social 
security  number.  Job  Order 
number  NC2000304  and  DOT 
code  039.162-010.  Resumes 
should  be  sent  to  Job  Service. 
Gaston  Street.  Community  Ser¬ 
vices  Bldg.,  Brevard,  NC  28712. 


SOTTWARE  ENGINEER.  $70,000.00 
per  year.  40  hrs/wk.  9  am  -  5  pm. 
Analyze,  design,  develop  and  man¬ 
age  software  applications  develop¬ 
ment.  Write  programs  and  develop 
ActiveX  components  using  Visu^ 
Basic,  third  party  ActiveX  controls. 
Access  and  other  relational  data¬ 
bases,  and  reporting  tods  such  as 
Crystal  Reports  under  Windows 
95/NT.  Responsibilities  also  include 
product  testing  provision  of  techni¬ 
cal  support  to  clientele,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  work  of  subordinate 
software  engineers.  Requires  M.S. 
in  Computer  Engineering  and  one 
yo!  of  Programmer/ Analyst  pro- 
lessional  experience  vrhich  includ¬ 
ed  database  design  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  utilizing  Win¬ 
dows  95/NT.  Access  and  Visual 
Bask.  Send  resume  to  Christ!  How¬ 
ard,  Operations  Director,  FinatKial 
Planning  Resources.  Inc..  4343 
ShaEowiwd  Road.  Suite  B-6,  Mari¬ 
etta.  GA  30062.  EOe. 


Lead  Web  Deveioper.  Duties: 
Install  and  deploy  Internet  soft¬ 
ware.  Design,  deveiop  and 
implement  Internet  and  corpo¬ 
rate  intranet  websites  using 
Internet  Info  Server  4.0,  Win¬ 
dows  NT  4.0  Server  and  Visua! 
InterDev  6.0.  Impiement  Web 
solutions  using  ASR  Java  Script 
and  SQL.  Utilize  design  specifi¬ 
cations  to  analyze,  conceptual¬ 
ize  and  design  Internet  based 
applications  that  are  appropriate 
to  business  requirements.  Impie¬ 
ment  software  soiutions  utilizing 
appropriate  RDBMS;  Build  E-R 
models,  create  tables.  Write 
database  triggers,  stored  proce¬ 
dures  and  functions  using  soft¬ 
ware  design  and  development 
concepts.  Code  user  specifica¬ 
tions  and  requirements  using 
Internet  programming  lan¬ 
guages.  Create  test  plans  and 
test  data.  Conduct  and  evaluate 
unit  testing  to  verify  correct 
implementation  of  programs. 
Requires:  B.S.  in  Information 
Systems  or  Computer  Science.  2 
yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  offered  or  2 
yrs.  exp.  as  Software  Consultant 
or  Internet  Programmer.  Exp. 
which  may  have  been  obtained 
concurrently,  must  include  2  yrs. 
exp.  using  ASP,  JavaScript  and 
SQL  programming  languages 
and  2  yrs.  exp.  using  Internet  Info 
Server  4.0,  Windows  NT  4.0 
Server  and  Visual  InterDev  6.0 
Software.  EOE  40hrs./wk.;  8:00 
am  to  5:00pm.  Salary  $55,800/ 
yr.  Send  resume  (no  calls)  to  HR 
Department,  Third  Millenium 
Communications,  125  Claire- 
mont  Avenue,  Suite  400,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Georgia  30030. 


INFOTECH 

CONSULTING, 

INC. 


Software  Engineers, 
DBAs,  Sr.  Project  Leads 

A  multi-million  dollar  consulting 
firm  Is  seeking  qualified  technical 
professionals  with  4-yr.  college 
education  &  5+  yrs.  exp.  or  MS  in 
Computer  Science/Related  Sub¬ 
jects  &  2+  yrs.  exp.; 


•  ORACLE  8.X/7.X- 
Developers,  Designers 

•  PowerBullders  6.0/S.0 

•  AS400:  RPG/400,  CL/400, 
DB2/400,  QUERY/400 

•  UNISYS  Mapper/COBOL 

•  Web  Developers 

•  IBM  Mainframers 
•C,  C++,  JAVA, JDBC 

•  SAP,  PeopleSoft,  BPCS 


Also  looking  for  PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYSTS  with  a  Bachelor’s  &  2 
yrs.  of  exp.  in  analysis,  design, 
development,  implementation  & 
maintenance  of  software  applica¬ 
tions  in  the  above  listed  areas. 
Candidates  must  be  willing  to 
travel  &  relocate.  Send  resume  to: 
Recruitment  CWW,  Infotech  Con¬ 
sulting  3461  Market  St.,  Ste. 
303,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17011  fax; 
717-731-9857;  e-mail:  vyohn@ 
icibsl.com.  Visit  our  web  site  at 
http://www.icibsl.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  (Atlan¬ 
ta  area)  to  design,  develop,  test, 
and  implement  n-tier  Object- 
Oriented  applications  for  tele¬ 
communications  industry  under 
UNIX  and  Windows  NT  environ¬ 
ments;  Analyze  existing  main¬ 
frame  applications  in  COBOL 
and  prepare  requirement  specifi¬ 
cations  in  Use  Case  format; 
Design  and  develop  Object  mod¬ 
els  using  Rational  Rose  and 
SELECT  Enterprise  modeling 
tools  applying  UML  and  OMT 
modeling  techniques;  Develop 
the  applications  using  Smalltalk 
with  Gemstone  Object/Af^ica- 
tion  server  and  ESOL/C  on 
Informix  RDBMS,  and  integrate  it 
with  other  mainframe  systems  by 
developing  external  interfaces 
using  communication  protocols 
of  TCP/IP  and  FTP.  while  provid¬ 
ing  web-based  interface  using 
HTTP  and  Java;  Research  and 
tune  the  systems  for  better  per¬ 
formance;  Identify  the  reusable 
components  of  an  application 
and  prepare  them  tor  use  in  sim¬ 
ilar  applications  by  providing 
proper  interfaces.  Require:  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  (or  toreign  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  (Computer  lienee,  or 
a  closely  related  field,  with 
one  year  of  experience  in  the 
job  offered.  Salary:  $67,700 
per  year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F. 
Send  resume  to:  P.O.  Box 
728,  Columbia,  MD  21045;  Attn: 
Jeanine  Lee. 


START-UP  •  START-UP  •  START-UP  •  START-UP 


A  REALITY 


At  Arepa,  a  private  company  funded  by  Intel  Corporation, Venrock 
Associates,  Fidelity  Ventures  and  YAS  Corporation,  we’re  the  undisput¬ 
ed  market  leader  in  software-on-demand  over  broadband,  cable,  modem 
and  DSL  networks.  As  an  entirely  new  service  for  consumers,  we  enable 
the  instantaneous  delivery  and  sale  of  multimedia  and  software  over  broadband. 
Consumers  can  now  click-and-play  from  thousands  of  popular  software  titles, 
including  CD-ROM  games  and  educational  programs.  With  one  simple  click,  the  software 
immediately  runs  on  consumers’  computers,  without  download  or  installation  delays. 

From  the  power  of  Arepa,  the  broadband  network  industry  will  transform  itself  from  an  information 
provider  to  a  premier  entertainment  and  application  medium.  Imagine  the  incredible  career  advantages 
you’ll  have  by  joining  us  now  at  Arepa. 

To  learn  more  about  exciting  opportunities  in  our  Sales,  Marketing  and  Engineering 

Departments,  check  out  our  web  site  at 

www.arepa.com/jobs.html 


arepa 


If  you’re  looking  for  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  and  a  highly  competitive 
compensation  package,  including  stock  options,  company  paid  medical,  40 1  (k), 

3  weeks  of  vacation,  and  a  convenient  location  at  Alewife  T-stop,  send  your 
resume  in  confidence  to:  mas@arepa.com  or  Arepa,  Attention:  MAS, 

1 00  Cambridge  Park  Drive,  Cambridge,  MA  02 1 40;  Fax:  (6 1 7)  62 1  -9550. 


Software  on  Demand 


START-UP  ' 

•  START-UP  ' 

•  START-UP  • 

•  START-UP  ■' 

DBA/SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
to  perform  database  administra¬ 
tion  including  data  modeling, 
creating  and  managing  data¬ 
base  objects,  managing  perfor¬ 
mance  of  databases,  managing 
SQLNet  connectivity  issues; 
creating  and  maintaining  data 
warehouse  and  managing  data 
integrity  of  database  using 
RDBMS,  Oracle.  TCP/IP,  Oracle 
C/S  tools.  Designer  2(XX),  SQL, 
PL/SQL;  analyze,  design,  proto¬ 
type,  code  and  test  C/S  applica¬ 
tions  on  networking  and  NT 
server  environment  using  OFS 
methodologies  and  standards, 
object  oriented  programming, 
VB  5.0/6.0,  Java.  ActiveX, 
DCOM  and  Transaction  Server. 
Require  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science/Information  Systems 
with  one  year  experience  in  the 
job  offer  or  as  Programmer/ 
Analyst.  M  S.  coursework  must 
include  Data  Warehousing, 
Network  Design  and  Object 
Oriented  Programming.  Salary: 
$60,000  per  year,  40  hours/ 
week,  M-F,  9  am  to  6  pm.  Mail 
resume  to:  Matthew  Watson, 
Manager.  Worid  Travel  Partners, 
Online  Fulfillment  Services,  6 
West  Drukf  Hills  Drive.  Suite 
200.  Atlanta.  GA  30329  (Job 
Ref.  JC99). 


TVisions,  recently  recognized  by  Z^Daois  Internet  Computing  as  one  of  the  top  Web  developers  in  the  US  and  a 
leader  in  Internet  Software  Application  Development  and  Multimedia  Design,  is  aggressively  seeking  candidates  to 
keep  pace  with  rapid  growth.  We  have  these  immediate  openings: 


Senior  Software  Engineers 

Senior  Software  Engineers  will  serve  as  a  technical  archi¬ 
tect,  project  lead,  mentor,  client  interface  and  developer  of 
sof^are-based  business  solutions  for  the  Internet.  The 
successful  candidate  must  have  5+  years  of  experieru^  in 
C/C++,  2+  years  of  WindowsNT  programming,  BA  or 
Master's  degree  in  Computer  Sdorce,  Engineering  or 
related  area  and  excellent  interpersonal  am  written  com¬ 
munication  skills.  Knowledge  of  ASP,  COM,  Java,  Java 
Script,  UNIX,  CGI  and  Microsoft  Internet  applicatiems 
desirable. 

Software  Engineers 

The  selected  indiviouals  will  develop  interactive  Internet 
applications  and  research  and  create  software-based 
business  solutions.  To  succeed,  you  must  have  2+  years' 
industry  experience  programmi^  in  C  or  C++, 

Bachelor's  and  Master's  degree  in  Computer  Sdotce, 
Engineering  or  related  area  and  knowled^  of  the  hitemet 
and  Internet  ^tocols.  Familiaritywth  ASP,  COM,  Java, 
Java  Script,  UNIX  programming  rci  and  Microsoft 
Internet  applications  highly  desirable. 

Web  Architects 

Interfacing  widi  clients  on  content  issues,  you  will  man¬ 
age  the  development  of  a  web  site  or  the  content  end  of  a 
web  site.  You  will  also  coordinate  internal  resources  and 
devekm  and  meet  project  schedules/ goals.  Qualified 
candidates  will  be  creative  and  have  good  project  man¬ 
agement,  communication  and  client  interaction  skills.  A 
good  understanding  of  web  technologies  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  new  technologies  required. 


Graphic  Designers 

These  individuals  wiU  assist  the  creative  team  in  nieeting 
the  visual  desigii  needs  of  several  high  visibility  clients. 
Responsibilities  include  meeting  wim  clients  on  design 
issues,  developing  concepts  for  visual  design  solutions, 
managing  fire  interface  dWelopment  of  a  web  ate  and 
working  with  internal  resources  to  complete  develop¬ 
ment  The  ideal  candidates  will  enjoy  cnallengK  arid 
have  an  appreciation  for  designing  a  web  expmence.  To 
qualify,  you  must  have  strong^visual  design  skills,  be  flu¬ 
ent  in  Adobe  Photoshop  and  mustrator,  have  2  years' 
work  experience  in  graphic  design,  preferably  web 
design,  a  graphic  design  degree,  familiarity  with  the  web, 
and  exce&it  project  management,  client  interaction  and 
written  and  communication  skills.  Send  resume  and  3 
samples  or  URLs. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter,  with  salmy  require¬ 
ments  A  MUST,  to:  Human  Resources,  TViswns,  Inc., 

21  Erie  St,  Cambridge,  MA  02139;  Fax:  617-441-8530; 
Emaii:  jobs@tuisions.com 

TVisions  offers  an  excellent  salary  and  tenets  package, 
including  profit  sharing  and  401(k)  plan. 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Check  us  out  at  www.tvisions.com 
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Ifs  elusive,  extremely  powerful, 
and  misunderstood  by  many. 

What  is  it?  Financial  Information.  And  in  today’s  globai  market¬ 
place,  only  one  company  has  the  expertise,  high-performance 
technology  and  vision  to  deliver  it  in  a  clear,  precise  manner: 
Thomson.  Throughout  our  35  offices  and  40+  businesses  around 
the  world,  we’ve  fostered  a  casual  yet  fast-paced  environment 
where  people  are  not  only  treated  with  professional  respect,  but 
also  given  the  freedom  to  think  for  themselves  and  improve  the 
business.  Which  makes  us  the  perfect  career  choice  for  technical 
professionals  trying  to  get  as  many  legs  up  as  possible. 

software  engineering  -  system  administration 
technical  support  -  sales  and  marketing  -  finance 
peoplesoft  analysts  -  quality  assurance  engineers 


exactly  what  you  never  expected. 


Please  send  resume  to;  Thomson  Financial  Services,  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  22  Thomson  Place,  Boston,  MA  02210. 
Fax:  617-824-2719  E-mail:  careers@tfn.com  Thomson 
Financial  Services  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


www.jobseiitheedgs.com 


FileMaker  Database 
Specialist  &  Web 
Specialist 

Fulltime  and  contract  opportunities 
with  our  experienced  technical 
team.  Creative  development  and 
support  for  our  web  accessed 
database  and  interactive  products. 
FileMaker,  JavaScript,  SQL,  CGI 
scripting  experience  required. 
Exciting  opportunity  to  propose, 
develop  and  support  technical 
product  services.  With  more  than 
3,500  client  sites  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  MedSafe  is  the  nation’s  premier 
provider  of  onsite  accreditation  and 
compliance  management  services 
for  healthcare  facilities.  We  offer  an 
extraordinary  working  environment 
in  a  dynamic  and  growing  compa¬ 
ny,  conveniently  located  on  Rt.  128 
in  Waitham.  Please  submit  your 
resume  to;  MedSafe,  Inc.,  Attn: 
Uam,  69  Flickory  Drive.  Waltham, 
MA  02451.  FAX:  (781)  684-0525. 
E-MAIL:  hireme@medsafe.com 
Smoke  free  environment.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Visit  our  website  at 

www.medsafe.com 


ENGINEER,  Software:  (Job 
site/interview:  Stamford,  Ct.) 
Develop  system  software  for 
Intel  Pentium  and  Pentium  Pro- 
based  multiprocessor  systems 
utilizing  in-depth  knowledge  of 
compilers,  debugging  tools,  GUI 
front  ends  and  communication 
protocols  (ITP/DAS,  C  and 
Assembly  languages,  X86 
Assembler).  Min.  B.S.  or  B.E.  in 
Engineering  plus  2  yrs.  exp.  in 
job  offered  or  2  yrs.  related  exp. 
within  the  computer  program¬ 
ming  industry.  Must  have  exp.  in 
applications  development  using 
UNIX  and  DOS  operating  sys¬ 
tems  for  Pentium  and  pro  based 
systems.  Salary:  $65,104/yr.  40 
hrs./wk.  Applicants  will  be 
required  to  present  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Send  resume  and  cvr.  Itr.  docu¬ 
menting  min.  qualifications  to 
Job#  3228559.  Program  Support 
-  3rd  Floor,  Conn.  Dept,  of  Labor, 
200  Folly  Brook  Blvd., 
Wethersfield,  Ct.  06109. 


CompuPro 

International, 

Inc. 

a  software  consulting 
company  in  Atlanta, 
GA.,  is  seeking  IT 
professionals  for  all 
skill  sefs,  for  contract 
positions  throughout 
the  United  States. 
Minimum  2  years  rel¬ 
evant  experience. 
FAX  resume  to  (404) 
320-9919,  or  email 
judi@cpi.net. 


Information  Technology 
Analyst  wanted  by  Sys¬ 
tems  Dvipmt  &  Consult¬ 
ing  Co.  in  Atlanta,  GA. 
Must  have  1  yr  experi¬ 
ence  researching  &  ana¬ 
lyzing  emerging  tech¬ 
nologies  in  the  IT  field. 
Experience  in  client  ser¬ 
ver,  LAN/Database,  SAP, 
Mainframe,  Masters  in 
Mktg,  Economics,  Comp 
Sci  or  Engg  req'd. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Neosoft  Solutions,  Inc,  3 
Corporate  Square,  Ste 
103,  Atlanta,  GA  30329. 


Software  Engineer  want¬ 
ed  by  Computer  S/ware 
Consulting  Co.  for  vari¬ 
ous  client  locations.  Must 
have  2  yrs  exp  w/GUI 
case  tools  or  2  yrs  exp  in 
Computer  S/ware  Dvip¬ 
mt.  Masters  in  Comp 
Sci/Comp  Sci  Engg. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept, 
Avenir  Inc,  16  Pearl  St, 
Ste  205,  Metuchen,  NJ 
08840. 


SYSTEM  ANALYST:  Looking  for 
a  system  analyst,  who  can  asses 
existing  computerized  account¬ 
ing  systems,  if  needed  make 
improvements  or  redesign  the 
whole  system.  75%  travel 
required.  Minimum  One  year 
experiences  in  SQL  server  and 
also  experience  in  specializing 
financial  accounting  system 
development  required.  Require  a 
Bachelor's  in  computer  science 
or  accounting  and  two  years 
experience  in  computer  account¬ 
ing  systems.  Pay  $90,000A'r. 
Qualified  Applicants  apply 
resume  to  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6314198,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Road,  N.  E.  Atlanta,  GA  30329  - 
3909  or  the  nearest  Department 
of  labor  Field  Services  Office. 


dream  salary. 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  \s  the  best  place  to  begin 
your  job  search.  Now,  it’s  also  the  place  where  your  search  ends. 
Introducing  Computerworld/Career  Central,  where  you  don’t 
have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  Computerworld/ 
Career  Central  is  the  most  effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to 
find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit  us  at 
www.careercentral.com/cw,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 

It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 

So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 
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Bentley  College 


The  Business  School  for  the  Information  Age. 
Innovative  In  All  That  We  Do. 


Bentley  College,  best  known  for  its  excellence  in 
business  education,  is  also  an  innovative 
technology  center.  We  employ  high  technology 
professionals  who  are  looking  for  a  state  of  the  art 
environment,  combined  with  a  stimulating 
academic  setting  and  progressive  benefits  including 
flextime  and  tuition  remission,  among  others. 

Nearly  4,200  undergraduate,  1,600  graduate 
and  2,500  continuing  education  students 
learn  in  an  environment  that  integrates 
information  technology  with  a  broad  business 
and  liberal  arts  curriculum,  gaining  knowledge, 
skills  and  experience  for  careers  in  a  global 
economy.  Bentley  is  located  in  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  10  miles  west  of  Boston. 

If  you  see  an  opportunity  for  yourself  at  Bentley 
College,  please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Human  Resources  Department,  Bentley 
College,  referencing  appropriate  job  code, 

175  Forest  Street,  Rauch  Administration 
Center,  Room  21 7,  Waltham,  MA  02452-4705; 
Fax:  (781)  891-2494; 
e-mail:  position@bentley.edu 

A  full  listing  of  all  our  employment 

opportunities  is  available  on  our  24-hour 
Job  Hotline  at  (781 )  891-2889. 

For  other  employment 
opportunities:  /Irl 

www«bnet.bentley.edtt 


BENTLEY 

Bentley  College  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  building  strength  through  diversity. 


Instructional  Technology 


Senior  Instructional  Designer 

Design  and  oversee  the  implementation  of  programs  to  improve 
learning  through  the  innovative  application  of  technology.  Requires  a 
hands-on  professional  with  thorough  knowledge  of  instructional 
design,  with  an  emphasis  on  application  of  academic  technology  which 
includes  web-based  Instruction,  courseware,  ALN,  multimedia,  and 
distance  education,  among  others.  A  Master’s  in  Instructional  Design, 
Educational  Technology  or  equivalent;  Doctorate  strongly  preferred. 
Four  years’  related  professional  work  experience  applying  educational 
technology  in  higher  education  required.  Code:  GSID 

Specialty  Computer  Lab  Technicians 

Direct  the  technical  support  of  several  technology  based  instructional  labs. 
Ideal  candidates  will  have  experience  in  NT  4.0,  Windows  95,  Macintosh, 
TCP/IP,  Appletalk,  Application  Development  and  Scripting  Languages. 

A  strong  background  in  PC  hardware  and  software  support/development 
is  preferred.  Code:  GSCL 


_ 


Development  and  Networks 


Web  Developer 

Results-oriented  professional  with  proven  technical  and  problem-solving 
skills  to  design,  code  and  maintain  a  wide  range  of  inter/intranet  applica¬ 
tions.  Strong  development  skills  with  C  or  C+-t,  Lotus  Notes/Domino, 
HTML,  Perl,  SQL,  IIS,  VBScript,  ActiveX,  ASP  and  Oracle  experience. 
Two-three  years’  experience  designing/developing  software  in  a  C/UNIX 
and/or  NT  environment  and  the  ability  to  work  well  both  independently 
and  in  a  cross-functional  team  environment.  Code:  GWD 

Lotus  Notes/Domino  Developer 

Join  a  small  team  responsible  for  developing  and  deploying  Lotus 
Notes/Domino  applications  for  administrative  and  campus  use.  Three 
years’  experience  developing  client/server  enterprise  applications  with  a 
minimum  of  one  year  developing  Notes/Domino  applications  using 
LotusScript.  Familiarity  with  rapid  application  development  techniques 
and  solid  analytical  and  communication  skills  required;  NotesPump  or 
other  database  connectivity  tool  experience  a  plus.  Code:  GLND 

Sr.  Lotus  Notes  Administrator 

Provide  primary  Domino/Notes  server  administration  and  management 
duties  for  large  (8,000+  user)  Lotus  Notes  domain  that  provides  central 
mail  services,  web-based  and  classroom  applications  and  future 
GroupWare  functions  for  the  entire  campus.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience  and  a  minimum  of  5  years’  supporting  a 
LAN/WAN  and  2  years’  administering  a  Domino/Notes  environment  are 
required.  Working  knowledge  of  NT  and  proven  communication  skills 
necessary.  Code:  SLNA 

Manager  of  Systems  and  Networks 

Daily  management  of  all  central  host-based  systems  and  network 
infrastructure  supporting  a  campus- wide  environment  of  8,000  active 
users.  Manage  technical  staff  and  assist  in  providing  technical  leadership 
and  guidance.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  and  a  minimum  of  8  years’  system 
programming  and/or  network  management,  with  at  least  4  years’ 
supervisory  experience.  Open  VMS,  UNIX,  Microsoft  Networking, 
TCP/IP,  ATM  and  ETHERNET  knowledge  required  as  well  as  strong 
analytical,  communication  and  organizational  skills.  Code:  GMSN 

Senior  Systems  Programmer 

Perform  analysis  and  development  for  internal  systems,  operations  and 
network  programming  projects.  Provide  systems  and  networks  technical 
support  to  academic  and  administrative  clients.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
equivalent  work  experience  in  systems  programming  and  client/server 
program  development  recquired.  Knowledge  of  network/system 
administration  and  experience  with  multiple  operating  systems 
(Open VMS,  UNIX  and  NT)  required.  Code:  GSSP 


Network  Technician 

Install  and  maintain  the  campus  network  equipment  including  concentra¬ 
tor  hubs,  terminal  servers,  and  cable  and  wiring  base.  In.stall  cable  and 
wiring  to  accommodate  departmental  and  campus  connectivity  for  LANs. 
An  Associate’s  degree  in  Electronics  or  comparable  training  from  an 
accredited  technical  institute  required.  Two  years'  work  experience  in  a 
networking  field  service  organization  and  familiarity  with  TCP/IP,  ATM, 
ETHERNET,  fiber  media,  and  a.synchronous  communications  skills 
required.  Code:  GNT 

Senior  Desktop  Technology  Analyst 

Evaluate  and  recommend  software  solutions  for  desktop  technology  includ¬ 
ing  operating  systems,  browsers,  HTML  development  tools,  suite  software,  e- 
mail,  FTP  and  various  utilities  and  tools.  Build,  te.st,  implement,  and  main¬ 
tain  PC  software  configurations  for  client,  lab,  and  classroom  technology. 
Evaluate  and  recommend  hardware  solutions.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  in  CIS  or 
related  field  and  3-5  years’  work  experience  including  exceUent  PC  technical 
skills,  familiarity  with  TCP/IP  and  thorough  knowledge  of  Windows 
95/98/NT  required.  Proven  oral  and  written  communication  skills  a  must; 
programming  and  scripting  experience  a  plus.  Code:  GSDT 


Academic  Technology  Center 


Bentley  College  has  undertaken  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
laboratory  environments  embodying  the  latest  in  available 
business  technology  and  providing  settings  in  which  Tjest  practices' 
can  be  developed  and  demonstrated.  These  facilities  include  a 
fully-functioning  trading  room,  a  human  factors  and  information 
design  facility,  an  accounting  information  systems  facility,  a  mar¬ 
keting  technology  demonstration  center  and  other  labs.  Consider 
joining  our  innovative  center  in  one  of  the  following  positions: 

Technical  Support  Specialist 

Broad  technical  skill  and  experience  in  the  selection,  installation  and 
maintenance  of  microcomputer  hardware  and  software,  computer 
networking  as  well  as  diagnosis  and  troubleshooting.  We  will  consider 
candidates  with  a  wide  range  of  education,  experience  and  demonstrated 
competencies  in  some  or  all  of  the  following:  Microsoft  Office/ Access, 
Framemaker,  Pagemaker,  Windows  98  and  NT,  TCP/IP  networking, 
among  others.  Code:  GTSS 

Academic  Technologists 

Three  positions  available  to  partner  with  faculty  on  a  variety  of  instructional 
technology  projects.  One  position  will  conduct  group  workshops  on  inte¬ 
grating  a  range  of  instructional  technologies;  the  other  two  will  work  on 
courseware  development  with  individual  faculty.  Requires  a  demonstrated 
ability  to  apply  academic  technology,  hands-on  experience  with  relevant 
instructional  technologies  including  the  WWW,  groupware,  distance  educa¬ 
tion,  and  computer-assisted  instruction,  among  others.  A  Master’s  degree  in 
instructional  design  or  related  field  preferred.  Code:  GAT 

Administrative  and  Technical 
Coordinator 

Coordinate  the  daily  administrative  operation  of  the  Academie 
Technology  Center  including  budget  tracking,  coordinating  work  sched¬ 
ules  and  payroll,  developing  promotional  materials,  scheduling  vide<Kon- 
ferencing  and  assisting  faculty  using  technology.  A  Bachelor’s  degree  and 
a  background  in  budget  management  and  using  Excel  are  required. 

Higher  education  work  experience  is  a  plus.  Code:  GATC 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  US¬ 

ER  SUPPORT  ANALYST: 

Opportunity  in  Tampa,  FL. 
Investigate  and  resolve  com¬ 
puter  software  and  hardware 
problems  of  user:  Able  to  uti¬ 
lize  report  writing  software. 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Computer  Information 
Systems  required.  Resumes: 
Linda  Baldor,  5925  Benjamin 
Center  Drive,  #110,  Tampa, 
Florida  33634. 


FUEL  SYSTEM  ANALYST  - 

Mainlain/monitor  trouble-shoot 
fuel  Mgmt  System  (Ruby). 
Support  micro-max  software, 
tech  support  to  customers 
changing  from  Amoco  fleet  card 
to  Amoco  Transit  card.  Develop 
improved  system  to  accept 
Wright  Express  &  Am.  Exp. 
cards  on  Ruby  System.  Work 
with  R&D  engineers  to  imple¬ 
ment  faster  system  for  Credit 
card  Auth.  Develop  secure  com¬ 
puter-generated  protocols  to 
xmit  sensitive  data  between  Co. 
&  /Vmoco  Hq.  4yr/college  B.A. 
Comp  Science  plus  either  2yr 
Exp  or  lyr.  Exp/Tng  in  fuel 
Mgmt.  $41,0007Yr,  40hrs,  8am- 
5pm.  Resume  requires  appli¬ 
cant's  Social  Security  Nr.  Apply 
to  nearest  Job  Sve  Office  or 
submit  resume  to:  JOB  SVC. 
700  Wade  Av.,  P.O.  Box  27227 
Raleigh,  NC  27611.  Job  Order 
Nr.  NC7218277, 


Network  Engineer  -  Install,  sup¬ 
port,  &  troubleshoot  the  client 
server  application  &  hardware  In 
a  Windows  NT,  SQL.  MTS  &  IIS 
environment.  Must  have  at  least 
an  MS  degree  in  Computer 
Engineering  or  related  degree  & 
2  yrs.  of  exp.  in  above  position  or 
2  yrs.  Exp.  as  Network  Engineer. 
Systems  Eng.  or  related  w/abili- 
ty  to  use:  Windows  NT,  SQL, 
MTS,  &  ITS.  Install/configure/ 
support  three  tier  applications 
based  on  Microsoft  Transaction 
server.  Install/support  Microsoft 
SQL  server.  Install/support  Com¬ 
paq  Proliant  Server  hardware 
w/fiber  channel  array.  Trouble¬ 
shoot  Server  Networking  hard¬ 
ware  at  physical  layer.  40.0 
hr/wk.  SOO.OOOAir.  9:00  AM  - 
5:00  PM.  Applicants  send  resu¬ 
me  to:  Mr.  Bradley  J.  Gaukel, 
Contracts  Manager.  2400  East 
Commercial  Btvd.,  Ste.  618,  Ft. 
Uuderdale.  FL  33322. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to 
design,  develop,  test  and  imple¬ 
ment  software  for  various  busi¬ 
ness  management  GUI-based 
applications  using  client/server 
technology,  C,  PowerBuilder, 
Sybase  and  Oracle.  Require: 
Master’s  degree  (or  equivalent), 
with  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a 
Programmer/Systems  Analyst. 
A  Bachelor's  degree  with  five 
years  of  progressively  responsi¬ 
ble  experience  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  equivalent  to  a  Master's 
degree.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignments  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U  S.  Is  required. 
Salary:  $65,000  per  year.  8  am 
to  5  pm,  M-F.  Send  resume  to: 
Sherry  D.  Lucki,  Vice  President. 
Career  Cotx:epts  Technologies, 
Inc.,  1211  Semoran  Btvd.,  Suite 
341,  Casselberry,  FL  32707; 
Attn:  Job  RK. 


PROJECT  MANAGER  to  provide 
on-site  consultancy  to  clients  in 
managing  entire  information 
technology  projects  Including 
analysis  of  client's  specifications, 
system  requirements,  architec¬ 
tural  design  of  system:  provide 
technical  guidance  in  systems 
programming  and  design  and 
development  of  client/server  sys¬ 
tems;  assign  and  manage  pro¬ 
ject  personnel  including  ana¬ 
lysts,  data  modelers,  database 
administrators,  system  analysts, 
quality  control  and  testing  per¬ 
sonnel  to  monitor  and  timely 
deliver  the  project  to  the  client. 
Require:  eight  years  experience 
in  the  job  offered  or  as  Man¬ 
ager/Marketing  Director/Consul¬ 
tant  in  Information  Technology. 
Salary:  $110,000  per  year.  40 
hours/week.  8  am  to  5  pm.  M-F. 
Mail  resume  to:  Jamiel  S.  ^Iiba, 
Branch  Manager.  DR/VCS/Soft- 
ware  Service  Corporation,  3340 
Peachtree  Road,  Suite  2950, 
Atlanta.  GA  30326. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  de¬ 
sign,  develop,  implement,  test, 
maintain  and  support  groupware 
and  document  workflow  systems 
using  both  Lotus  Notes  and 
Domino,  Lotus  Script.  C++  API 
and  RDBMS  interface  protocols 
with  Lotus  Notes  under  MS 
Windows  and  UNIX  operating 
systems:  Install  and  maintain 
Lotus  Notes  databases,  replicate 
databases,  and  administer  Lotus 
Notes  servers;  Provide  technx^al 
mentoring  and  leadership  to 
application  development  team. 
Require:  M  S.  degree  in  Compu¬ 
ter  ^ence.  or  a  closely  related 
field,  with  2  years  experierxre  in 
the  job  offered.  Extensive  travel 
on  assignments  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U  S.  is  required. 
Salary:  $60,000  per  year,  8:30 
am  to  5:00  pm,  M-F.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Perumalpuram  Ram, 
President,  Cosyne  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  3235  Satellite  Blvd.,  Bkfg. 
400,  Suite  300.  Duluth.  GA 
30096:  Attn:  Job  SB. 


Career  opportunities! 

•  Programmer/Analysts  42-70K 

•  Software  Engineers  42-70K 

Needed  at  various  sites-Entry 
to  Senior  level  positions. 
Requirements:  Master’s  or 
Bachelof’s  degree  m  Computer 
Science/Engineering/Math  or 
related  and  t  to  5  years  expeti- 
erree  in  various  fields  such  as 
Oracle:  Sybase;  0B2.  PUSQL; 
ProC;  MS  SQL  Server:  CrC++/ 
Java:  FCOM/MTS.CORBA,  Ac¬ 
tiveX.  DCOM,  MTS.  Power 
Bmlder/Microsoft  Visual  Devel¬ 
oper  Suite;  SAP;  PeopleSoft. 
Baan,  Visual  C++.  Gupta.  Visu¬ 
al  Basic,  CASE  tools.  ERWIN; 
Windows  NT,  TCP/tP  UNIX.  40 
hrs  p.w  Fax  resume  to.  Kale 
Colter  phoerux  solutions  irx.  ‘ 
Fax  678-443-9360.  ; 
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More  Processing  Per  Foot 

Mercury  Computer  Systems  is  a  leading  provider  of  high-performance  multicomputer  solutions  used  in  medical  imaging,  defense  electronia,  and  shared  storage  configurations.  Our  technology  transforms 
digital  data  to  visual  information  in  real  time  and  provides  superlative  processing  power  in  the  smallest  footprint.  Our  engineering  expertise,  continued  commitment  to  R&D,  and  renowned  customer 
service  keep  our  customers  on  the  cutting  edge  in  their  markets.  Join  our  team  of  bright,  creative  individuals  whose  efforts  are  valued  and  recognized.  Enjoy  hands-on  technical  challenges  in  a  flexible,  work/life  friendly 
environment.  Goals  are  well-defined,  and  you  choose  the  path  that  will  get  you  there,  with  the  resources  you  need  right  at  your  feet. 


Software  Manager, 

Operating  Systems 

Provide  leadership  to  developers  focused  on  tlie  interprocessor  communication  and 
I/O  driver  area  of  our  embedded  multicomputer  operating  system.  BSCS/MSCS, 

5+  years'  management  experience  in  the  area  of  real-time  operating  systems. 

Software  Engineers, 

Real-Time  Operating  Systems 

Kernel:  process  scheduling,  interrupt  handling,  debugging,  10+  years' 
computer  architecture,  distributed  systems,  and  real-time  systems  experience. 

Scalability:  interprocessor  communication,  system  drivers  and  system 
software,  5+  years’  high  performance  systems,  distributed  systems,  and 
device  driver  experience.  C  and  UNIX  a  must. 

Host  Porting:  Develop/port  device  drivers  for  each  host  computer  and 
port  compatibility  libraries  for  our  distributed  OS'  API's  and  STDC,  socket, 
and  Posix.  5+  years'  experience  witli  operating  systems,  computer 
architecture,  distributed  systems,  and  real-time  systems.  C,  UNIX  and 
debugging  skills  a  must. 

Software  Engineers, 

System  Test  and  Integration 

Release:  builds,  packaging,  make  files,  troubleshooting  build  environment. 

Perl  and  shell  scripting,  C,  and  UNIX/NT  Release  engineering  experience. 

Test  &  Integration:  Develop  software  and  system  level  tests,  test  tools, 
automated  tests,  and  test  harnesses.  3+  years'  experience  with  C/C++, 

UNIX,  and  shell  scripting.  WindowsNT,  Perl,  TCL-expect  a  plus. 


Software  Engineer,  Middleware 

Configure  and  multiplex  embedded  multiprocessor  systems  to  provide 
high  performance  coprocessing  for  streaming  media  applications.  BSCS/EE, 
10+  years’  system  software  and  middleware  experience  in  real-time  embedded 
environments.  C,  UNIX  and  WindowsNT. 

Software  Engineer,  Libraries  and  Tools 

Tools:  Develop  tools  for  large  scale  distributed  memory  multi-computer 
systems.  5+  years'  experience  with  C,  UNIX,  and  NT  integrating  code  from 
multiple  sources. 

Hardware  Verification  Engineer 

Write  tests  to  verify  ASIC’s,  develop  regression  suites,  and  analyze  test  coverage 
BSEE,  3+  years’  C++  experience  with  low  level  diagnostic  testing. 

Diagnostic  Software  Test  Engineer 

Perform  integration  and  debug  of  hardware/software  for  board  level 
diagnostic  solutions.  Generate  manufacturing  software  tests.  BSEE/CS, 

3-5  years’  module  test  and  diagnostic  development;  experience  using 
RISC  microprocessors. 

Programmer  Analyst 

Responsible  for  off-the-shelf  software,  in-house  written  applications,  and 
management  of  data  warehouse.  BSMIS  or  related  field,  4+  years’  experience 
with  NT,  SQL  Server,  Orxie,  and  Sybase, 


Senior  Thermal  Packaging  Engineer 

Investigate  and  apply  thermal  packaging  techniques  to  support  DSP  systems. 
Provide  technical  packaging  direction  and  project  guidance.  BS  in  physical 
science/MS  in  materials,  experience  with  MTBF,  shock/vibe,  fatigue  and 
inherent  design  influences.  Familiarity  with  fluid  flow  and  heat  transfer. 


Contact  Human  Resources 
Dept.  CWII8 
199  Riverneck  Road 
Chelmsford,  MA  01824-2820. 

Fax:  (978)  256-1746. 

E-mail  (plain  text  only): 
weingarten@mc.com  NASDAQ:  MRCY 
An  equal  opportunity  employer 

jm  Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

The  Ultimate  Performance  Machine 

w  w  w .  m  c .  CO  m 


Matter  What  Shoes  You’re  In. 


Senior  Systems  Analyst  to  per¬ 
form  complex  anci  critical  sys¬ 
tems  analysis  tasks  on  SAP 
(Systems,  Applications  and 
Products  in  Data  Processing) 
systems  including  R/3  Basis 
Production,  planning,  including 
installation,  implementation  trou¬ 
ble  shooting,  resolving  technical 
problems,  working  out  software 
modifications  to  suit  client 
requirements  at  various  client 
locations;  to  maintain  close  liai¬ 
son  with  SAP  computer  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  to  work  out 
software  modifications  using 
related  computer  hardware  and 
applications  software.  Need 
Masters  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  and  two  (2) 
years  experience,  including 
knowledge  and  experience  in 
SAP  systems  including  SAP  R/3 
Basis  and  related  hardware  and 
software  applications.  The  quali¬ 
fied  applicant  can  work  from 
his/her  home.  Travel  to  client 
sites  required,  The  job  site  is  m 
Stamford,  Ci.  Salary  is 
$120,000  00  per  year.  If  qualified 
send  resume  and  cover  letter 
documenting  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Global  Core  Strategies. 
Inc  1  Landmark  Square  Slam- 
forrlk^l  Oh901  AppliCxints  will  be 
loquHf  J  lu  present  proof  of  legal 
auinoritv  to  woik  in  the  United 
States 


BHl  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  software  consulting  firms  based  in 
NJ  &  CA.  As  we  grow,  we  are  creating  challenging  positions  for 
dynamic  professionals. 

CONSULTANTS 

Nationwide 

We  seek  computer  software  professionals  widi  experience  in  any  of 
the  following  skills; 

•  Mainframe  (COBOL,  CICS,  JCL,  DB2,  VSAM,  IMS,  DB/DQ 

•  UNIX,  C,  C++ 

•  VlsualBaslc  5.0,  Visual  C-H-,  PowerBuilder 

•  Oracle  (Developers  &  DBA's) 

•  Oracle  Financials  &  Manufacturing 

•  Lotus  Notes  (Developers  &  Administrators) 

•  Network  Protocols  (TCP/IP,  ISDN,  FVame  Relay) 

•  JAVA/HTML/CGI,  CORBA,  PERL 

•  AS400,  RPG400,  TELON,  Expediter 

•  MS  SQL  Server  6.x 

•  People  Soft;  SAPR/3.ABAP4.  BASIS,  BAAN 

All  positions  require  strong  communications  &  interpersonal  skills. 
Please  send  resume  iiKluding  salary  requirements  to: 

H.R  Department 
Blrla  Horizons  International,  Inc. 

100  Wood  Avenue  South  -  Suite  106 
laelln,  New  Jersey  08830 
Tel;  (732)  494-2100  •  Fax:  (732)  632-2938 
Visit  our  World  Wide  Web  site  at  www.blrla-horlzons.com 
'^An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/P' 


Programmer/Analyst 


Manhaltanville  College  is  an  independent,  coeducational  liber¬ 
al  arts  college  located  25  miles  north  of  New  York  City  in  sub¬ 
urban  Westchester  County.  We  are  currently  seeking  a 
Programmer/Analyst. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  3-4  years  pro¬ 
gramming/analysis  experience  in  a  UNIX  relational  database 
environment  (preferable  Informix).  Exposure  to  an  end  user 
environment  where  IBM  compatible  PCs  are  networked  in  a 
client/server  structure  and  are  interoperable  with  UNIX  main¬ 
frames  would  be  useful. 

The  successful  candidate  must  possess  the  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  well  with  end-users  at  all  organizational  levels. 
Experience  in  an  educational  environment  is  a  plus. 

We  offer  excellent  benefits  and  working  environment.  Salary 
range  is  $37K-$40K.  Please  send  resume,  along  with  the 
names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  three  references,  to: 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Manhattanville  College, 
2900  Purchase  Street,  Purcha.se, 

NY  10577.  Fax:  914-323-5322. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 

employer  actively  encouraging  _ 

applications  from  candidates  with  MANHATTANVII.LE 
diverse  backgrounds.  _ COLLEGE 
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dream 


location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We’d  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin 
your  job  search.  Now,  it’s  also  the  place  where  your  search  ends. 
Introducing  Computerworld/Career  Central,  where  you  don’t 
have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  Computerworld/ 
Career  Central  is  the  most  effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to 
find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit  us  at 
www.careercentral.com/cw,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 

It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 

So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central” 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of 
design:  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Progress  4GL,  Progress 
7.3,  C  and  UNIX.  Require¬ 
ments:  Bachelor's  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge 
of  Progress  4GL,  Progress  7.3, 
C  and  UNIX.  Salary;  $66,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Apply: 
Mr.  Stan  Majesky,  Greene 
County  Job  Center,  653  East 
High  Street,  Waynesburg,  PA, 
15370,  Job  No.  8045456. 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST.  (4 
positions)  Program  design,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  detailed  analysis. 
Design  of  program  specifications 
and  preparation  of  documenta¬ 
tion,  Tools:  COBOL;  CICS;  DB2; 
JCL;  TSO/ISPF;  VSAM.  Bach¬ 
elors  in  Computer  Science*  +  1 
year  exp.  in  job  offered  or  as 
Programmer  or  Assistant  Syst¬ 
ems  Analyst  required.  ('Bache¬ 
lors  in  any  engineering  field  and 
3  months  exp.  in  software  devel¬ 
opment  also  acceptable).  Prior 
experience  must  include: 
COBOL;  DB2;  CICS.  40hrs/wk. 
9am-5pm.  $50,000/yr.  Only  per¬ 
sons  with  authorization  to  work 
permanently  in  US  need  to 
apply:  Attn:  Jane  Hosley,  JO# 
KY0369643.  Dept  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Services,  275  East  Main 
St.,  2W.  Frankfort,  KY,  40621. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Software  engineer  with  5  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
requiring  supervision  of  other 
computer  professionals,  with  5 
years  of  experience  using  Ora¬ 
cle,  Oracle  Forms  and  Reports 
and  PL/SQL.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs. 
and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor’s  degree  In 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  applications,  chemistry  or 
physics,  $60,000/yr.  40  hours/ 
wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  8044677,  to;  Mr.  Tom  Dem- 
bosky.  Manager,  Indiana  Job 
Center,  350  N.  Fourth  Street. 
Indiana,  PA  15701. 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


SYSTEMS  ANALYST:  St.  Louis. 
MO.  Analyze  existing  informa¬ 
tion  processing  systems  to  eval¬ 
uate  effectiveness  &  develop 
new  programming  to  maximize 
efficiency.  Provide  detailed  list¬ 
ing  of  user  needs,  program 
functions  &  methods  of  develop¬ 
ing  &  modifying  client's  systems 
programming.  Create  charts  & 
diagrams  enumerating  opera¬ 
tions  currently  performed  by 
computers  &  possible  means  for 
improvement  in  production. 
Oversee  computer  system  capa¬ 
bilities,  work  generated  & 
scheduling  limitations  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  change  in  programming 
is  possible  &/or  beneficial. 
Upgrade  &  maintain  systems  to 
eliminate  errors  following  imple¬ 
mentation.  Report  problems  to 
Data  Center,  Support  Staff  & 
clients  to  quickly  remedy  prob¬ 
lems.  Reqs:  Must  have  BS  in 
Comp.  Sci.  &  1  yr  exp  in  job 
offered  or  in  software  design/ 
development.  Must  have  exp 
w/C/C-r-r,  Delphi,  UNIX,  & 
Windows.  40hrs/wk.  9am-5pm 
$48.400/yr.  The  Job  Order  #  for 
the  Job  Opportunity  is  133339. 
NO  CALLS  PLEASE!  Send 
resume  to  Shirley  J.  Gregory, 
Missouri  Division  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  1411  Main 
Street,  Kansas  City,  MO  64105. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  work  in  the  United  States. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  required.  Design,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  administration  of 
Oracle  related  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  on  UNIX  and  Mainframe 
computing  platforms.  Master's 
degree  required  in  Math. 
Engineering,  Computers  and  any 
other  related  curriculum  plus  3 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
duties  described  above.  For 
applicants  without  a  Master’s 
degree,  the  employer  will  accept 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  plus  5  years 
of  experience  or  Oracle  DBA 
Certification  plus  3  years  of 
experience.  Either  will  serve  as 
an  alternative  to  the  Master's 
and  3  years  above  mentioned. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  in  the  U.S.  Salary: 
$69,000/year  for  a  40-hour  work 
week.  Interested  applicants 
please  report/submit  resume  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Job  Center  at: 
Mr.  James  Woods,  Acting 
Manager,  Pittsburgh  East  Job 
Center,  6206  Broad  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15206.  Refer  to 
Job  Order  #6022530.  Ad  paid  by 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  appiications: 
anaiyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of 
design;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Informix  7.0,  New  Era  2.0, 
ESQL/C  and  Informix  4GL. 
Requirements:  Master's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience 
as  a  software  engineer  or  com¬ 
puter  programmer,  knowledge 
of  Informix  7.0,  New  Era  2.0, 
ESQL/C  and  Informix  4GL. 
Salary:  $57,000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week,  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Apply:  Mr.  Tom 
Rusnack,  Charleroi  Job  Center, 
10  Paluso  Drive,  PO  Box  210, 
Charleroi,  PA  15022,  Job  No. 
7045363. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Multiple  openings  for  software 
engineers  to  design,  develop 
and  test  computer  programs 
for  business  applications:  ana¬ 
lyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design: 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise 
in  DB2,  CICS.  VS  COBOL  II 
and  Expeditor.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Compu¬ 
ter  Science  or  related  field  and 
one  year  ^erience  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  or  computer 
programmer,  knowledge  of 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
Expeditor.  Salary:  $57,000/ 
year.  Working  Conditions:  8:00 
A  M.  to  5:00  P.M..  40  hours/ 
week,  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Ap¬ 
ply:  Mr.  James  Clark,  Union- 
town  Job  Center.  32  Iowa 
Street,  Uniontown,  PA  15401, 
Job  No.  1022787. 


Purdue  University  Faculty  Position 
Telecommunications  & 
Networking  Technology 

Purdue  University's  Department  of  Computer  Technotom  invites  applications 
for  a  tenure-track,  assistant  professor  position  at  its  Vwst  Lafayette  campus 
beginning  August  1999.  The  department's  mission  focuses  primarily  on 
teaching  and  educational  scholarship  (not  basic  or  applied  research).  The 
department  is  seeking  a  faculty  member  who  can  teacn  in  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  networking  technology  program  in  general,  with  specific  exper¬ 
tise  in  multi-vendor  local  area  network  design,  implementation,  and  man¬ 
agement.  Experience  with  wireless  or  satellite  technology  is  highly  desirable 
but  not  required. 

Candidates  must  have  an  earned  Masters  Degree  in  a  relevant  field. 
Candidates  must  have  at  least  three  years  of  full-time,  relevant  industrial 

experience  in  the  networking  field,  preferably  in  a  management  position. 

Prior  leaching  experience  is  also  preferred.  Applications  will  be  accepted 

until  the  position  is  filled.  Send  a  detailed  resume,  three  letters  of  reference, 
and  academic  transcripts  to  Professor  James  E.  Goldman,  Code  CW, 
Department  of  Computer  Technology,  Purdue  UniversiW,  1421  Knoy  Hall  of 
Technology  242,  West  Lafayette,  IN  47907-1421.  Questions  should  be 
directed  to  Professor  Goldman  at  (765)  494-9525  or  via  e-mail  at  ieeold- 
manistech.purdue.edu.  Visit  us  on  the  web  at  http:/ /tech.purdue.edu/cptA 
Purdue  University  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


scs 

AMERICA 

SOFTWARE  ('ONSUI-TING  SF.RVICF.S 

SCS  is  a  fast  growing  National  Implementa- 

For  immediate  considera- 

tion  Partner  for  SAP.  We  provide  a  full 

tion  mail,  fax  or  e-mail 

range  of  SAP  services  both  directly  and 

your  resume  to: 

indirectly  to  clients.  We  are  searching 
nationwide  for  enthusiastic  SAP  analysts 

Job  #A0578658I 

with  the  following  requirements: 

•  SAP  experience  in  FI,  CO,  AM,  PS,  HR,  SD, 

SCS  America  Inc. 

HM,WM,  PP,  QM,  SM,  Basis  or  Abap/4. 

950  Tower  Lane 

*  Some  positions  require  2  years  SAP 

#1850 

experience  and/or  Bachelors  or  Masters 

Foster  City,  CA  94404 

Degree. 

•  Extensive  travel  and  possible  relocation 

(650)  578-6530  (Fax) 

involved. 

Resumes© 

scsamerica.com 

.HAWAII  PACiriC  UNIVERSITY 

ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR-INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Applications  are  invited  for  a  full-time  faculty  member  to  teach  graduate  level 
courses  in  the  Master  of  Science  Infomnation  Systems  (MSIS)  degree  program  at 
Hawaii  Pacific  University  (HPU),  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  HPU  is  the  largest  private 
institution  of  higher  education  in  Hawaii.  Courses  taught  will  include  the  areas 
of  software  engineering,  telecommunications,  and  research  methods.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  possess  advanced  academic  credentials  in  computer  science,  infor¬ 
mation  systems  or  directly  related  fields,  and  be  experienced  teachers.  Minimum 
qualifications  include  MS  in  Computer  Science.  Infomtation  Systems  or  directly 
related  field  and  three  years  of  teaching  experience.  Ph.D.  (with  major  concen¬ 
tration  in  computer  science  or  I.S.),  five  years  as  a  full-time  professor  in  a  gradu¬ 
ate  degree  program  in  I.S.,  and/or  five  years  in  an  I.S.  position  with  significant 
management  responsibilibes  desirable.  Send  curriculum  vitae  and  references  to: 

Hawaii  Pacific  University.  It 66  Fort  Street  Mall.  Suite  201 
Honolulu.  HI  96813. 

Visit  the  HPU  web  site  at  htlp://www.hpu.edu 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Engineering 

Quality  Assurance  & 
Software  Engineers 

At  Per-Se  Technologies,  our  sys¬ 
tems  give  our  clients  an  opprprtu- 
nity  to  provide  individualized 
care  that  enhances  patients' 
lives.  We  are  currently  seeking 
various  Quality  Assurance  and 
Software  Engineers  in  several 
locations  including.  Atlanta.  GA; 
Cleveland,  OH;  Chapel  Hill.  NC; 
San  Bernardino  and  San  Jose. 
CA. 

You  will  design,  develop  and 
debug  software  applications  and 
carry  out  software  test  plans  lor 
the  hospital  and  information 
management  marketplace.  All 
positions  require  a  ^chelor's/ 
Master's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Engineering  and 
experience  in  some  or  all  of  the 
following:  OC**,  SQL,  Objecl- 
Orienled  technology,  Dala- 
Modeling.  Relational  Database 
Management  Systems,  Multi- 
User  Client  Server  Systems.  QA 
Fortner  and  Methodology. 

Qualified  applicants  should  send 
a  resume  akSng  with  salary  histo¬ 
ry  to:  Per-Se  Technologies,  Attn: 
HR  Dept.,  CWA99.  1975 
Concourse  Drive.  San  Jose,  CA 
95131.  Email:  suzanne.grovesO 
per-se.com.  Fax:  (408)  954- 
7751.  EOE. 

Per-Se  Technologies 


PeopleSoft 

SAP 

Oracle 

SIEBEL 

“Big  5” 
Manager 
through  Partner 

Leverage  our  25  years 
of  in-depth  partner-level 
contacts  at  the  “Big  5“ 
firms  into  a  rewarding 
career.  Locations 
throughout  the  U.S.  For 
consideration,  please 
forward  your  resume  to: 


JDG  ASSOCIATES,  Ltd, 
1 700  Research  Boulevard 
Rockville,  MO  20850 
FAX;  (301)762-3117 
e-mail; 

CcU'lton@jdgsearch.com 

EOE 
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Fran  Quittel 

Nationally  Recognized  Career  Expert  and 
Computerworld's  CareerAdvisor  Columnist 

With  a  lengthy  background  in  high  tech 
careers  and  recruiting,  Computerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor  Fran  Quittel  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  information  for  job  seekers  and 
a  “Recruiting  Scoreboard”  to  help  employers 
audit  and  improve  their  internal  recruiting 
practices.  Fran  is  author  of  the  book  Firepower: 
Everything  you  need  to  know  before  and  after  you 
lose  your  job  and  is  the  original  creator  of  The 
FirePower  Career  Forum  on  The  Microsoft 
Network.  She  also  publishes  career  advice  at 
www.careerbabe.com  and  tips  for  employers  at 

www.yourcareer.com 
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CareerAdvisor 

This  new  feature  will  appear  every 
other  week  starting  January  1 1th  and  is 
Computerworlds  interactive  career  advice 
column.  Simply  submit  your  questions 
to  Computerworld  s  CareerAdvisor  at 
http :  / / WWW.  computerworld.  com/ cajrci^i:.,„adi 
and  yours  might  be  answered  m 
and  online  pages  of  Computer%^d^^>^¥gj^ 
by  nationally  recognfeed  0||g^^g 
Fran  QuitclL 
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For  more  information  on  advertising, 
call  (800)  343-6474 
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T>y  Our  Proven 
I.T  Certification 
Training  I 
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Discover  the  fastest  and 
easiest  way  to  prepare 


for  I.T. certification.  Our 

Self-Study  computer-based 
training  courses  provide  a 
learning  environment  that  1 1 
surpasses  traditional  ■  | 

classroom  and  video 
courses.  To  prove  it,  we’re 
offering  a  free  demo  disk  of 
our  CBT  courses  to  I.T. 

professionals  who  call 

today! 

•MCSE 

•CNE 

•  MCSE-Finternet 

•  Novell  CIP 

•MCP 

•CNA 

•  Cisco 

•UNIX 

•  Intro  to  Network 

•  Web  Master 

•  A-f  Certification 

•  Intro  to  PC 

•MCSO 

•  Visual  Basic 

•  Visual  C++ 

•Java 

•C++ 

•CCBCL 

•  Cracle 
•And  More! 

•Cffice  97 

•  Gain  Valuable  Skills,  Knowledge  and 
Technical  Recognition 

•  Open  the  Door  to  Great  Career  Opportunities 

•  Raise  Your  income 

•  Study  at  Your  Own  Pace 

•  Interactive  Hands-on  Exercises 

•  Receive  One-on-One  Training  Consulting 

I.T.  Professionals  Call  Now  to 
Get  Your  FREE  Demo  Disk! 

1-800-47S-S831 

FORffRONt 

DIRECT 

A  CBT  Group  Company 

25400  US  Hwy.  19  N.,  #285  •  Clearwater,  FL  33763 


Copyright  ©  1998  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  rights  reserved.  ForeFront  Direct,  the  ForeFront  Direct  logo  and  ForeFront  Direct  Self-Study  Course 
are  trademartrs  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Printed  in  the  U.SA  mc\N 


Shop  IT  in  the  MarketPack 

Hittitm  your  desk  soon ...  the  January  Marketpack! 

The  January  MarketPack  offers  one  stop  shopping  for  everything  you  need:  web  hosting,  training 
programs,  diagnostic  tool  kits,  racks  and  enclosures,  networking  software  and  hardware, 
ent&fprise  faxing  solutions,  e-mail  software,  wireless  data  communications  products  and 
mch,  much  more! 

You  buy  for  the  enterprise,  we  want  to  make  your  job  easier.  Shop  IT  in  the  MarketPack! 

Free  offers  inside. 

For  advertising  information  call: 

Laurie  Gomes,  Sales  Manager,  (800)  343*6474,  ext.  8249,  in  Canada:  (508)  820-8249 
or  e-mail:  laurie_gomes@cw.com. 


Space  reservation  close  for  March  MarketPack  is  February  1, 1999. 
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SIMPinERIMORLD 

Marketf^K^ 

January  1999  MarketPack 


Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

t/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
p^ers,  telephones,  and  custom 
metliods 

Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  man^ement 
products 

Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention!  page  you,  or 
call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

Personnel  call  in  \q  Attention!  \o 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

s/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 

redundant a/rCTi//o»f.' servers  for  imme¬ 
diate  failover 

Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 
systems  and  critical  applications  are  run¬ 
ning  24x7 


ATT 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


21 75  AC  Academy  Circle  •Suite  100*  Colorado  Springs,  CO  S09<)9 
(719)591-9110  •fa.x  (719)  591-9590 


Call  for  free  demo  software  800-684-1684 


ISTOMEED 
lONAUZED 
•DRMfflON 
^iCHNOLOGY 

Solutions 

Alicomp 


We  specialize  in  providing  VM,  MVS, 
VSE  service  to  clients  who  need 
Outsourcing,  Remote  Computing,  Year 
2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test 
Environment,  Tape  Conversions, 
Systems  Programming  &  Networking 
Support  Services 

www.alicomp.com 

Visit  our  website,  or  for  more 
information,  call  800-274-5556. 


CONTINGENCY  PLANNING  GUIDE 

DUE  DILIGENCE  FOR  I  T  SYSTEMS 
-S-4.3.2 . . 

For  use  by: 

Y2KSPO 
I.T.  Managers 
Contingency  Planners 

http:/Avww.whistlepig. 

coiii/year2000.htm 

1-888-742-7238 

e-mail: 

y2k@whistlepig.com 
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PERCENT 

PERCENT 
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Westell  Technology  Inc . 

.42.9 

Platinum  Technology  Inc . 

! 

. . .  -29.8  1 

Infoseek  (H) . 

.29.5 

Amazon.com  (H) . 

. . .  -25.5  j 

Picturetel  . 

.  28.8 

Advanced  Micro  Devices  (H). . . 

...  -21.2  1 

Texas  Micro  . 

.  28.6 

Madge  Networks . 

...  -15.9  j 

Tricord  Systems . 

.  27.0 

Documentum . 

...  -15.2  1 

Edify  Corp . 

.  26.2 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. . 

...  -14.2  i 

Checkfree  . 

.  24.7 

Macromedia  Inc.  (H) . 

_  -11.7  1 

Ascend  Communications  Inc.  (H) . 

.23.6 

1 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  (H) . 

...  -10.4  I 

DOLLAR 

DOLLAR 

1;:' 

Infoseek  (H) . 

.  16.66 

1 

Amazon.com  (H) . . 

. .  -48.25  i 

Ascend  Communications  Inc.  (H) 

.  16.38 

Yahoo!  Inc.  (H) . 

. .  -24.06  i 

E-Trade  Group  Inc.  (H) . . 

.  13.06 

i" 

Athome  Corp.  (H) . 

. .  -12.00  1 

Sapient  Corp.  (H) . 

.  11.75 

i 

Lycos  Inc.  (H) . 

. . .  -7.44  i 

Tellabs  Inc . 

.8.44 

! 

Lucent  Technologies  (H) . 

-7.25  i 

Sun  Microsystems  (H) . 

.  8.38 

I 

Documentum . 

. . . .  -7.13  i 

Intel  Corp.  (H) . 

.  6.75 

i 

Advanced  Micro  Devices  (H)  . . 

. . .  -5.94  \ 

Micron  Technology  (H) . 

.6.50 

1 

Platinum  Technology  Inc . 

.  . .  -5.63  j 

UPSIDE  SEEN  IN 
SMALL  NET  EIRMS 


Analysts  pick  3  to  watch 

WITH  SOARING  Inter¬ 
net  stocks  creating 
their  own  kind  of 
market  momentum, 
where  might  you 
find  the  next  Amazon.com 
Inc.  (Nasdaq:AMZN)? 

Analysts  last  week  pointed  , 

to  three  Internet  commerce  j  ALMANAC 

compames  that  might  have 
promising  upsides:  Market  Guide  Inc. 
(NasdaqiMARG),  Computer  Literacy 
Inc.  (NasdaqrCMPL)  and  Pegasus  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  (Nasdaq:PEGS). 

Market  Guide  iwww.marketguide. 
com)  provides  online  information 
about  10,000  publicly  listed  companies. 

It’s  much  smaller  than  Standard  & 

Poor’s,  but  it  has  a  lead  in  terms  of  Web 
presence  at  a  time  when  online  trading 
is  growing  rapidly,  says  Daniel  King,  an 
analyst  at  LaSalle  Street  Securities  in 
Chicago.  Market  Guide  reported  a 
$209,000  profit  on  $2.46  million  in  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  quarter  ended  Nov.  30. 

Computer  Literacy  (wwwxomputer- 
literacy.com),  a  Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based 
bookseller  catering  to  computer  profes¬ 
sionals,  has  a  lower  profile  than  Ama¬ 
zon.com.  But  it  carries  a  more  reason¬ 
able  stock  price,  says  Steve  Horen,  an 
analyst  at  NationsBanc  Montgomery 
Securities  (see  chart). 

Computer  Literacy,  which  had  an  ini¬ 
tial  public  offering  in  December,  posted 
a  net  loss  of  $2.9  million  on  $5.2  million 
in  revenue  for  the  quarter  ended  Oct.  31 
(online  sales  were  $2.9  million,  up  al¬ 
most  300%  from  the  same  period  in 
1997).  King  notes  that  Computer  Litera¬ 
cy’s  practice  of  becoming  an  intranet- 
based  bookstore  for  its  clients  is  a  cost- 


effective  way  to  manage  customer  ties. 

Pegasus  Systems  (http://pegasiis. 
thisco.com),  a  Dallas-based  electronic 
hotel  room  service,  represents  another 
“reasonably  valued”  stock,  Horen  says. 
He  says  Pegasus  was  the  first  to  offer  a 
Web-based  management  tool  to  the 
lodging  industry.  The  company  posted 
a  $472,000  loss  on  revenue  of 
$7.8  million  for  the  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30. 

One  observer  cautions  in¬ 
vestors  to  watch  out.  “The 
market  is  fraught  with  speculation 
about  Internet  stocks,  and  these  stocks 
will  go  down  substantially,”  warns  Rick 
Berry,  an  analyst  at  J.  P.  Turner  &  Co.  in 
Atlanta.  —  Kathleen  Ohlson 


The  Next  Yahoo? 

Analysts  say  these  three  Internet  stocks 
could  be  prime  for  quick  growth 
40 

•  Computer  Literacy* 
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SOFTWARE  OFF  -1  oqb 

ADBE 

51.87 

23.62 

Actobi-  Jiivstt'iTis  Inc, 

48.56  -0.19 

-0.4 

AZPN 

56.87 

6.12 

Aspen  lechnology  Inc. 

12,88  -1.00 

-7.2 

ADSK 

50.06 

21,62 

Autodesk  Inc. 

44  75  -0.69 

•1,5 

AVID 

47.75 

11,06 

Avid  Technology 

24.50  0.19 

0.8 

BOOL 

34.87 

18.00 

Boole  &  Babbage  Inc. 

26.25  -0.75 

•2.8 

CON 

39.00 

19.12 

Cadence  Design  System'. 

31.94  1.81 

6.0 

CBTSY 

63.87 

6.68 

CBT  GfOUD  Pic. 

16.50  0.19 

1.1 

CHKPF 

52.62 

10.87 

Checkpoint  Software  Tech.  (H) 

50.50  4.00 

8.6 

CTXS 

97.75 

36,37 

Citrix  Systems  Inc. 

94,13  3.50 

39 

COGNF 

30.50 

14.75 

Cognos  Inc. 

24.44  -0.81 

-3.2 

CA 

61.93 

26,00 

Computer  Associates  Intn'l  Inc 

45,81  -1.25 

•2,7 

CPWR 

79.81 

34,00 

Compuware  Corp. 

71.50  -1.00 

•1,4 

DCTM 

59.62 

16.75 

Documentum 

39.88  -7.13 

•15,2 

EFIl 

40.37 

13.50 

Electronics  For  Imaging 

36.13  -0.50 

-1.4 

HNCS 

47.12 

22.50 

Hnc  Software 

34.88  -0.88 

•2.4 

IDXC 

55.75 

33.25 

IDX  Systems 

42.25  2.25 

5.6 

IFMX 

13.37 

3.50 

Informix  Software  Inc. 

11.88  -0.19 

-1.6 

INTU 

90.75 

26.25 

Intuit 

84.81  -2.19 

-2.5 

JKHY 

55.00 

26.25 

Jack  Menrv  Aso 

45.00  -1,38 

•3.0 

L6T0 

67.75 

21.00  Legato  Systems  Inc. 

63.50  4.81 

8.2 

MACR 

42.50 

7.90 

Macromedia  Inc.  (H) 

36.00  -4.75 

-11.7 

MANU 

66.37 

6.12 

Manugistics  Group  Inc. 

15.19  1.8t 

13.6 

MENT 

12.00 

5.43 

Mentor  Graphics 

9.94  -0.38 

■3.6 

m'sft 

152.50 

64.62 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) 

145.25  -3.75 

-2.5 

NETA 

67.68 

25,50 

Network  Associates 

54.63  -3.31 

•5.7 

6MH 

57.87 

30.37 

Network  General 

47.75  4.06 

9.3 

NOVL 

20.00 

6.81 

Novell  Inc. 

20.00  0.56 

2.9 

ORCL 

46.06 

18.18 

Oracle  Corp.  (H) 

46.31  0.44 

1.0 

PMTC 

36.31 

8,50 

Parametric  Technology  Corp. 

16,00  -0.06 

•0.4 

PSFT 

57.43 

16.50 

Peoolesoft  Inc. 

22.69  -1.31 

-5.5 

PIXR 

66.00 

23.93 

Pixar 

40.13  -1.13 

-2.7 

PLAT 

34.31 

9.00 

Platinum  Technology  Inc. 

13.25  -5,63 

•29.8 

RAIL 

31.50 

10.50 

Rational  Software  Corp.  (H) 

30.72  2.78 

10  0 

SAP 

60.12 

29.68 

SAP  AG 

31.81  -2.63 

•7.6 

SCUR 

26.12 

6.37 

Secure  Computing  Corp.  (H) 

25.25  2.81 

12,5 

SE 

50.25 

20.12 

Sterling  Commerce  Inc. 

41.25  -3.25 

•7.3 

SSW 

32.81 

17.75 

Sterling  Software  Inc. 

22.75  -1.50 

-6.2 

SDRC 

29.00 

7.50 

Structural  Dynamics  Research 

17.53  -0.72 

-3.9 

SYBS 

11.25 

4.50 

Sybase  Inc. 

8.25  1,31 

18.9 

SYMC 

32.62 

8.68 

Symantec  Corp. 

22.88  1.75 

83 

SNPS 

61.00 

24.50 

Synopsis 

56.68  2.88 

5.1 

SCTC 

30.87 

8.50 

Systems  &  Computer  Technology  13.44  -0.19 

•1,4 

BAANF 

55.50 

9.50 

The  Baan  Co.  N.V. 

12.13  -2.00 

•14.2 

VNTV 

39.75 

5.00 

The  Vantive  Corp. 

11.75  -0.38 

-3.1 

TSAI 

51.00 

27.06 

Trans.  Svs.  Arch. 

47.75  -2.44 

-4.9 

VRTS 

74.50 

23.75 

Veritas  Software  Coro.  (H) 

71.38  1.50 

2.1 

WIND 

51.62 

28.00 

Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 

45.13  -4.44 

•9,0. 
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ATI 

83.37 

41.43 

Airtouch  Communications  (H) 

82.56  1.19 

1.5 

AT 

64.25 

38.25 

Alltel  Coro. 

60.56  -1.94 

•3.1 

AIT 

65.12 

40.00 

Ameritech  Corp.  (H) 

64.13  0.63 

1.0 

ANDW 

30.06 

10.37 

Andrew  Corn. 

20.06  1.00 

5.2 

T 

86.75 

48.37 

AT&T  (H) 

83.25  -2.75 

■3.2 

BCE 

46.62 

25.62 

BCE.  Inc. 

40.00  -1,06 

•2.6 

BEL 

61.18 

40.43 

Bell  Atlantic 

52.13  -3.88 

■6.9 

BLS 

50.00 

27.75 

Beil  South 

49.31  0.69 

1.4 

CSN 

20.00 

8.50 

Cincinnati  Belt  Inc.  (H) 

20.00  0.94 

4.9 

CMCSK 

64.68 

30.31 

Comcast  (H) 

62.94  2.25 

3.7 

CQ 

42.75 

21,75 

Comsat  Coro. 

34,88  -1.06 

■30 

COX 

72.69 

34.37 

Cox  Communications  Inc.  fH) 

72.69  4.13 

6.0 

6STRF 

37.12 

8.31 

Globaistar  Telecom.  Ltd. 

22.13  0.25 

1.1 

GTE 

71.81 

46.56 

GTE  Coro. 

61.86  -2.94 

■4.5 

NXTL 

34.12 

15.37 

Nextel  Communications 

28.50  -0.69 

•2.4 

SPOT 

66.12 

26.50 

Panamsat 

39.75  -2.50 

•5.9 

OCOM 

66.00 

37  75 

Qualcomm 

64.00  4.06 

6.8 

SBC 

57.68 

35.00 

SBC  Communications  (HI 

55.01  -0.19 

-0.3 

FON 

85.31 

50.12 

Sprint  Corp. 

77,31  -1.50 

•1.9 

TCOMA 

64  37 

26.25 

Tele-Communications  (H) 

61.50  -2.13 

•3.3 

TOS 

50.12 
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Learn  About  Success  by  Failing 

So  you  think  you  want  to  be  an  IT  project  manager,  earning  anywhere  from 
$80,000  to  $130,000  a  year? 

First,  fail  a  few  times.  That's  the  best  way  project  managers  hone  their 
skills,  according  to  Jeff  Chasney  Oeff.chasney@clarkusa.com),  CIO  at 
$5  billion  Clark  Refining. 

“I  always  ask  candidates  about  their  project  failures  or  at  least  the  ones 
that  were  canceled.  Because  if  you  cancel  projects  for  the  right  reasons,  it’s 
a  success,"  Chasney  said. 

Ed  Congo,  a  senior  vice  president  at  Boston-based  systems  integrator 
Keane  Inc.,  advised  that  only  the  thick-skinned  need  apply.  Project  man¬ 
agers,  he  said,  usually  aren’t  co-workers’  favorite  people.  They  tend  to  be 
the  most  respected,  though,  primarily  for  their  ability  to  set  and  stick  to  a 
disciplined  schedule,  which  brings  projects  in  on  time  and  on  budget. 

Good  communications  and  negotiation  skills  coupled  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  a  company’s  business  goals  also  are  required.  Technical 
skills,  on  the  other  hand,  aren’t  nearly  as  important,  according  to  most 
information  technology  managers. 

Deborah  Lokken  Berg  {dlberg§us.fortis.com),  vice  president  of  projects 
and  training  at  Fortis  Financial,  likens  project  management  to  embarking  on 
an  expedition.  Flexibility  is  an  absolute  must. 

“I  look  for  somebody  who  deals  well  with  uncharted  territory,”  she  said. 

’’I  want  somebody  who  knows  how  to  plan  but  who  also  realizes  you  can’t 
plan  for  everything."  -  Julia  King 


Continued  from  page  1 

Post-Y2K 

Projects 

and  very  complex  global  IT 
projects. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  crash  land¬ 
ings  in  projects.  They  get  done, 
but  you  ask  people  to  be  heroes 
doing  them,”  Akyuz  said.  “I 
don’t  want  IT  projects  to  be 
heroic  efforts,  but  a  routine  ac¬ 
tivity.” 

IT  has  historically  snubbed 
project  planning,  and  a  look  at 
recent  numbers  confirms  that 
disasters  are  still  common¬ 
place.  Last  year,  for  instance, 
74%  of 7,552  projects  were  com¬ 
pleted  over  budget  and  behind 
schedule  or  failed  altogether, 
according  to  The  Standish 
Group  International  Inc.,  a 
Dennis,  Mass.,  research  firm 
that  tracks  IT  projects. 


If  you  cancel 
projects  for  the 
right  reason,  it’s 
a  success. 

JEFF  CHASNEY. 

CLARK  REFINING 

But  now,  pent-up  demand 
for  technology  projects  de¬ 
layed  by  year  2000  work  has 
companies  planning  to  adopt  a 
far  more  rigorous  approach  to 
project  management  than  ever 
before.  Many  companies  ex¬ 
pect  the  project  wave  to  hit  as 
early  as  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year,  so  they’re  using  the 
early  part  of  this  year  to  set  up 
and  staff  project  offices  and 
train  new  project  managers  in 
systems  development  method- 


Hiring  Trends 

Do  you  consider  outsourcing  a 
viable  option  for  acquiring  neces¬ 
sary  project  management  skills? 

Yes:  No: 

63%  34% 


Don’t  know:  3% 


Base:  103  IT  managers  at  companies 
with  100  or  more  employees 

SOURCE;  COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  GROUP,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 

ologies  and  automated  man¬ 
agement  tools. 

“The  good  news  is  that  orga¬ 
nizations  seem  to  realize  that 
now  is  the  time  to  overhaul 
their  project  management  abil¬ 
ities  —  before  the  IT  project 
glut,”  said  Stan  Lepeak,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “Then  in  late 
1999,  these  companies  will 
start  in  on  specific  projects,” 
the  bulk  of  which  will  likely  in¬ 
volve  new  electronic-com¬ 
merce  and  Internet-based  ap¬ 
plications,  he  added. 

Popular  strategies  involve 
setting  up  project  offices  or  so- 
called  project  centers  of  excel¬ 
lence  coupled  with  in-house 
project  management  training. 

In  an  an  exclusive  Computer- 
world  survey,  more  than  half  of 
103  companies  polled  said  they 
now  offer  formal  training  for 
IT  project  managers.  About 
one-third  of  the  companies  al¬ 
so  have  established  formal  pro¬ 
ject  groups  within  IT.  This  is 
seen  as  a  wide  upswing  from 
previous  years. 

Still  other  companies,  in¬ 
cluding  Clark  Refining  and 
Fortis  Financial  Group  in 
Woodbury,  Minn.,  have  estab¬ 
lished  strict  guidelines  for  pri¬ 
oritizing  the  post-year-2000 
tidal  wave  of  IT  project  re¬ 
quests. 

After  year  2000  work,  “proj¬ 
ect  prioritization  will  be  criti¬ 
cal  because  every  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  world  is  going  to  be 
screaming  that  their  project  is 
the  most  important  and  that 
they’ve  waited  long  enough 
and  can’t  wait  any  longer,”  said 
Joan  Knutson,  president  of 


Project  Mentors  Inc.,  a  project 
management  consultancy  in 
San  Francisco. 

Nevertheless,  it’s  still  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  a  formal  process 
for  prioritizing  projects,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gopal  Kapur,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Center  for  Project 
Management  in  San  Ramon, 
Calif. 

Indeed,  in  a  recent  survey  of 
134  IT  executives,  Kapur  said 
he  found  that  “more  than  50% 
of  companies  have  no  mecha¬ 
nism  in  place  for  filtering  out 
half-baked  ideas.”  Consequent¬ 
ly,  “a  lot  of  wrong  projects  get 
started  and  then  they  continue 
because  there’s  no  mechanism 
in  place  to  shut  them  down.” 

Fortis  centralized  its  IT  proj¬ 
ect  management  activities  in 
1997  as  a  way  to  get  its  arms 
around  the  company’s  massive 
year  2000  project  and  subse¬ 
quent  IT  projects  it  knew  were 
on  the  horizon.  Now,  it’s  imple¬ 
menting  Andersen  Consult¬ 
ing’s  Method  One  systems  de¬ 
velopment  tools  and  method¬ 
ology,  which  include  proce¬ 
dures  for  scheduling  project 
tasks,  assessing  progress  and 
re-evaluating  schedules. 

Since  then,  Fortis  has  fin¬ 
ished  most  of  its  year  2000 
work.  It  developed  a  life  insur¬ 
ance  administration  system, 
which  it  delivered  a  month  ear¬ 
ly  and  $3  million  under  the  $10 
million  budget.  “We  attribute 
that  to  the  partnership  among 
the  project  office,  IT  and  our 
business  partners,”  said  Debo¬ 
rah  Lokken  Berg,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  projects  and  training 
(dlberg@usfortis.com). 


Project  Loads 

Do  you  expect  to  be  doing  more  IT 
projects  once  your  year  2000  work 
is  complete? 


Don’t  know:  2%-* 


Base:  103  IT  managers  at  companies 
with  100  Of  more  employees 

SOURCE  COMPUTERWORLD  INFORMATION 
MANAGEMENT  GROUP.  FRAMINGHAM  MASS 


Provident  Cos.  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  also  set  up  a 
project  office  primarily  to  co¬ 
ordinate  year  2000  work.  But 
now,  like  Fortis,  it’s  retaining 
the  office  to  function  as  a 
coordination  center  for  all  new 
IT  projects. 

“Knowing  we’ll  need  more 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

Rational  Software  Corp.  has 
reorganized  its  application 
development  tools  into  a  set 
of  suites  that  beta  users  said 
will  help  companies  improve 
their  software  engineering 
processes. 

The  Cupertino,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  tomorrow  will  begin  sell¬ 
ing  an  enterprise  suite  with  10 
tools  for  $7,495,  as  well  as  three 
cheaper  suites  with  subsets  se¬ 
lected  for  different  members  of 
a  development  team,  such  as 
testers  and  developers.  Among 
the  10  products,  nine  are  up¬ 
grades,  and  TestFactory  is  new. 

Developers  in  the  mailing 
systems  division  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  office  equipment  maker 
Pitney  Bowes  Inc.  are  using 
Rational’s  suites  to  compile 


project  managers,  we’ve  also 
embarked  on  implementing 
[automated]  project  man¬ 
agement  tools  and  started 
[formal]  project  manage¬ 
ment  training,”  said  Shawn 
O’Rourke,  vice  president  of 
technology  architecture  at 
Provident.  I 


metrics  about  their  develop¬ 
ment  process. 

Without  integrated  prod¬ 
ucts,  compiling  metrics  is 
nearly  impossible,  said  soft¬ 
ware  engineering  director  A1 
Chrosny.  But  the  suites  only 
lay  a  foundation.  Extra  work  is 
required  to  establish  and  keep 
the  metrics,  he  said. 

At  Cleveland-based  Unicare 
Corp.,  a  health  care  billing  ser¬ 
vices  company,  developers  had 
given  up  on  trying  to  manually 
synchronize  their  require¬ 
ments  lists  with  their  applica¬ 
tion  models,  said  information 
systems  manager  Dennis 
Willis.  But  the  new  suites  pro¬ 
vide  an  underlying  database  of 
information  that  helps  auto¬ 
mate  coordination  among  de¬ 
velopers.  ► 


Rational  Software  Shifts  Suites 

Reorganizes  tools  for  development  teams 
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SOCKETCIRCLES 


INSIDE  LINES 


You  walk  into  a  power  meeting;  everyone  pulls  out  a  laptop  or 
a  high-tech  gizmo  —  but  there  aren’t  enough  electrical  outlets. 

Kensington  Technology  Group  in  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
solves  that  problem  with  the  SmartSockets  Table  Top 
power  accessory  and  surge 
protector  ($89.99), 
which  lets  six  people 
get  plugged  in.  It  beats 
crawling  on  the  floor, 
and  the  color-coded 
sockets  reduce 
power-cord  clutter. 
The  16-ft.  power 
cord  allows  place¬ 
ment  that  is  convenient 
to  all  users. 


SNOW  JOB 

Want  the  scoop  on  what  a 
prospective  IT  employer  is 
really  like?  Track  down 
some  of  the  company’s  for¬ 
mer  employees,  advises 
Marilyn  Moats-Kennedy, 
president  of  CareerStrate- 
gies  in  Wilmette,  III.  And 
maybe  check  out  the  park¬ 
ing  lot,  too;  One  of  Moats- 
Kennedy's  clients  recently 
was  wooed  by  a  company 
that  touted  its  entrepreneur¬ 
ial  spirit  and  work  ethic. 

“The  candidate  was  skepti¬ 
cal,  so  he  drove  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  offices  at  6  a.m.  and 
again  at  9  p.m.,’’  Moats- 
Kennedy  said.  “Sure 


enough,  the  only  vehicles  in 
the  parking  lot  were  snow¬ 
plows,”  she  said. 

Y2K,  CHINESE-STYLE 

Mainland  China  may  have 
found  the  perfect  incentive 
for  year  2000  fixes.  “All  the 
heads  of  the  airlines  have 
got  to  be  in  the  air  on  Jan.1, 
2000,"  said  Zhao  Bo,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Chinese 
ministry  of  information 
industries,  according  to 
London’s  Financial  Times 
newspaper. 

The  plan  to  make  Air 
China’s  year  2000  fix  a  do¬ 
or-die  project  currently  is  in 
the  draft  stage. 


Task  Lighting  That’s 
Easy  on  the  Eyes 


ONE  TECH  LEG,  an  ergonomic 
products  start-up  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.L,  claims  that  the 
indirect  lighting  of  its  Eclipse  Com¬ 
puter  Light  ($59.95)  can  reduce  eye- 
strain  and  headaches  caused 
by  monitor  glare  and  improper  light¬ 
ing.  It’s  the  first  desktop  PC  light 
intended  to  combat  computer  vision 
syndrome,  caused  by  the  act  of  refo¬ 
cusing  on  a  computer  screen  image 
again  and  again.  It’s  available  at 
www.computerlightcom.  The  vendor 
says  a  study  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
found  that  91%  of  workers  who  use  a 
computer  for  more  than  three  hours 
per  day  suffer  from  symptoms 
of  eyestrain  or  computer 
vision  syndrome. 


Y2K,  AMERICAN-STYLE 

Meanwhile,  at  a  Washing¬ 
ton  lunch  earlier  this  month 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Electronics  Association, 
lobbyists  and  Capitol  Hill 
staffers  were  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  what  more  the  U.S. 
government  could  do  about 
the  year  2000  problem. 

One  gem  offered  up  by  an 
unidentified  attendee: 
rationing  year  2000  stories 
given  to  the  press  to  iimit 
panic. 

RUMOR  MILL 

The  U.S.  government  has 
requested  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  proposed 
merger  between  America 
Online  and  Netscape.  Com¬ 
pany  officials  have  said  they 
expect  the  deal  to  close  in 
the  spring. . . .  Expect  net¬ 
working  titan  Cisco  Sys¬ 
tems  to  detail  some  new 
virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  products  this  week. 
Word  has  it  the  new  pack¬ 
ages  will  include  accelerator 
cards  to  help  with  the  pro¬ 
cessing  strain  added  with 
encryption  and  software  to 
help  manage  VPNs. 

OVERHEARD 

boss  Christie 

Hefner,  quoted  in  Context 
magazine  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  Internet  pres¬ 
ence:  “If  we  had  done 
nothing  on  the  Web,  it’s  not 
as  though  somebody  else 
would  own  what  Playboy 


owns.  Playboy  is  still  Play¬ 
boy".  . .  Network  adminis¬ 
trator  Chris  Wnuk,  quoted  in 
Working  LVbma/r  magazine 
about  a  former  job  as  a  sys¬ 
tems  administrator,  which 
she  called  “the  worst  job  in 
the  world":  “[It’s]  similar  to 
that  of  a  day-care  provider  - 
minus  the  hugs,  naps  and 
vanilla  wafers.” . . .  Oracle 
Vice  President  John 
Wookey,  on  the  fact  that 
Oracle  gave  its  analysis 
tools  the  same  name  - 
Strategic  Enterprise  Man¬ 
agement  -  as  a  similar  SAP 
product:  “Ours  is  different.  It 
has  ‘Oracle’  in  front  of  it.” 

PLEASE  HOLD  ...  AND 
HOLD  The  conference  call 
for  the  $20  billion  Lucent- 
Ascend  merger  last 
Wednesday  attracted  400 
reporters  and  analysts,  and 
many  reported  that  connec¬ 
tions  were  lost  or  botched 
repeatedly.  Analyst  Virginia 
Brooks  at  Aberdeen  Group 
in  Boston  laughed  after  she 
and  a  colleague  on  separate 
lines  were  bumped  off  and 
said,  “Well,  that’s  a  good 
reason  for  Lucent  to  buy 
Ascend’s  technology.  The 
only  company  worse  [at 
conference  calls]  is  AT&T.” 
News  editor  Patricia  Keefe 
promises  she  won’t  lose 
your  connection.  Send  her 
news  tips  and  tidbits  at 
patricia_keefe@compiJter- 
worid.com  or  call  (508) 
820-8183. 


The  Fifth  Wave 


RICH  TENNANT 


t)Dni  your 
k>pe6  up, Ted. 
The  other  end 
may  not  be 
in. 
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STUDIES  SHOW 
^  that  indirect  lighting 

r  reduces  glare  signifi¬ 

cantly,  which  in  turn 
reduces  eyestrain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  makers  of  the 
Eclipse  Computer  Light 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  theSwaveig)tiac.net 
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IT  All  Starts  Here. 


This  just  in:  CNN.com,  the  world  s  leading  news  site, 
now  features  technology  news  and  information  from  the 
Webs  fastest  growing  global  technology  information 
network  —  IDG.net. 


CNN  Interactive  has  discovered  what 
readers  of  IDG  publications  have  known 
for  over  30  years:  no  other  company  can 
match  the  breadth  and  quality  of  technology 
information  offered  by  IDG. 

Computerworld  Online  —  along  with  fellow 
IDG.net  sites  InfoWorld.com,  JavaWorld, 
Network  World  Fusion,  PC  World  Online 
and  TheStandard.com  —  is  proud  to  be  part 
of  the  Web’s  most  trusted  network  of 
computing  publications.  With  240  sites 
in  55  countries,  IDG.net  reaches  more 
readers,  in  more  markets,  than  any  other 
Web  network  —  and,  it’s  growing  every  day. 


Now  millions  of  new  readers  worldwide 
will  discover  what  IDG. net’s  users  have 
known  all  along  —  that  IDG.net  offers 
the  most  comprehensive,  current,  and 
useful  computing  information  on  the 
Web  today. 

More  publications,  more  product  reviews, 
more  technology  news  —  more  of  the 
quality  information  you  need  to  make 
technology  decisions  for  any  computing 
environment,  from  the  home  office  to 
the  global  enterprise. 

IDG.net.  IT  all  starts  here. 


Up  to  2-way  Pentium®  II  processors  (up  to  450  MHz)  /  Up  to  1GB  SDRAM  ECC  memory /Starting  at  $3,364 


(@  e-business  tools 


Introducing  the  worry-free  Netfinity  5000  server  from  IBM.  It’s  fast.  It’s  reliable.  It  keeps  your  business  running  smoothly  24  hours  a  day. 
So  now  you  can  catch  some  shut-eye  without  shutting  down  your  business.  It’s  hot-pluggable  (add  disk  drives  without  turning  it  off),  scalable 
(add  storage  and  processors  as  you  grow)  and  lets  you  manage  your  network  remotely.  It  also  runs  Windows  NT®  and  includes  light-path 
diagnostics  for  more  accurate  problem  detection,  as  well  as  access  to  Web  Server  Accelerator  software,  giving  customers  quicker 
access  to  your  Web  site.  Take  the  worry  out  of  running  your  e-business.  Visit  www.ibm.com/netfinity  or  call  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  5017. 


THE  IBM  NETFINITY  5000  SERVER 

V _ _ / 


YOU  NEED  SLEEP. 

YOUR  BUSINESS  DOESN’T. 


pentium<')| 


•Estimaled  ceseto  piice  lo  end  usets  to  Netfinity  5000  model  865912Y  includes  IBM  4.5GB  Hard  Disk  Drive.  Certain  leatures  described  above  are  available  to  an  additional  charge.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  rary.  MHz  denotes  mictoptocessor  intonal  dock  speed  only.  o#ie<  (actors  may  also  alfed  applicalion  pertomance. 
IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Microsoll  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Intel  Corporation.  ©  1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 


